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- The Arte of English Poesie. 

£ INTRODUCTION. 



T mud ever be remembered that this 
Ladies' book was firft publifhed anony- 
moufly; that tHe printer was or feigned 
to be in ignorance of its Author; that 
fimilarly Sir John Harington, in 1591, 
only refers to him as * that vnknowne Godfather, that 
this lail yeare faue on, viz. 1589, fet forth a booke 
called the Arte of Englifh Poefie,' and again as that 
' fame Ignoto ;' and laftly, that the authorfhip of the 
work was never openly claimed by any of Elizabeth^ 
contemporaries. 

The treatife appears to have been written between. - 
June 1584, and November 1588 when it was firft ei> 
tered at Stationers' Hall. This is proved not only by 
the general tenour of contemporary allufion, as by the 
following particulars, among other. 

1. John Soowthern's ' Pandora. The Mufyque of the beautie of 
his miftreffe Diana? has on its title page the date 20. June 1584. 

<Mr. J. P. Collier — in Bibl. Cat ii. 367, ed. 1865— gives the refult 
^ of his examination — while it was in the poffeffion of the late Mr. 
Heber — of the only perfect copy of this intrinficly worthlefs 
work. He quotes paffages to fhow that Puttenham meant, 
though he does not name, Soowtherri in his defcription, at /. 259, 
of * our minion* with his vice of Mingle-Mangle. That being 
the cafe ; the prefent work was written after June 1584. 

2. There is at/, 206 of fome of the copies of the original edition, 
a remarkable fubftitution of one paflage for another, refpe£ing 
the Netherlanders. We have reprinted both paffages ? t pp. 252-3. 
This fubftitution tells this tale. The work was compofed at a 
time when the Netherlanders were in bad odour; when indeci- 
fion marked the Queen's cdunfel, as to whether the long peace 
fliould be broken and they mould be aflifted in the war againft 
Spain. The firft paflage is, therefore, ilrongly anti- Dutch. This 
would accord with the hiftory of 1585. 

But the work came to the prefs about March- April 1589. 
Meanwhile, the Armada had been defeated — the Dutch had 
proved themfelves worthy confederates, and had helped much 
in the victory. So a more friendly though fomewhat patronizing 
paflage is fubftituted for the former one — but not before fome 
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, fheets had been printed. Thus, we obtain from this diverfity, 
evidence as to the original compofition in 1585, or later. . 

3. In one of the cancelled pages, fee p. 118, is an account of 
the King of Spain's efcutcheon and its legend, Nonfufficit orbis, 
in the Governor's palace at St. Domingo. This city was taken 
by Drake, on New Year's Day 1586 ; and his great Expedition 
returned to Portfmouth on the 20th July 1586. Subfecment to 
which date, we muft place our Author's knowledge of the fact. 

4. Sidney is called Sir Philip Sidney (he was knighted 8th 
Jan. 1583). Th,e abfence of all allufion to his death (17 Oct. 
1586) or magnificent public funeral (16 Feb. 1587), accords with 
an anterior compofition of this work. 

5. The correction on publication in 1589, as to events and 
time, is fometimes perfect ; as in bringing up the Queen's rule to 
* this one and thirty yeares fpace of your glorious raigne ;' * fome- 
times imperfect as * We ourfelues haue heretofore giuen fome ex- 
ample by our Triumphals written in honour of hef Maiefties long 
peace ;' t a paffage- evidently written in the time of that peace. 

\ A minute and exhauflive analyfis of the work, tracing 

1 every contemporary allufion to its date, would probably 

but confirm this general refult — that it was written 

about 1585, and then as, with but few corrections and 

additions, it was printed in 1589. 

The occafion of the work appears in language, which, 
confidering that great Age, and the great Worthies 
and Poets then living, is fomewhat extraordinary., 

But in thefe dayes (although fome learned Princes may take 
delight in Poets) yet vniuerfally it is not fo. For as well Poets 
as, Poefie are defpifed, and the name become, of honorable in- 
famous, fubiect to fcorne and derifion, and rather a reproch than 
a prayfe to any that vfeth it : for commonly who fo is ftudious 
in th'Arte orfhewes him felfe excellent in it, they call him in dis- 
dayne a phantafticall ': and a light headed or phantafticall man 
(by conuerfion) they tail a Poet.$ 

Peraduenture in this iron and malitious age of ours, Princes are 
lefle delighted in it [the Arte of Poefie] being ouer earneflly bent 
and affected to the affaires of Empire and ambition. ... So 
as, it is hard to find in thefe dayes of noblemen or gentlemen 
any good Mathematician, or excellent Mufitian, or notable Philo- 
fopher, or els a cunning Poet : becaufe we find few great Princes 
much delighted in the fame ftudies. Now alfo of fuch among 
the Nobilitie or gentrie as be very well feene in many laudable 
fciences, and efpecially in making or Poefie, it is fo come to pafle 
that they haue no courage to write and if they haue, yet are they 

■ A 60. t p. 61. t p. 33. 
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loath to be a knowen of their skill. So as I know very many 
notable Gentlemen in the Court that haue written commendably 
and fuppreffed it agayne, or els fuffred it to be publiftit with- 
out their names to it : as if it were a difcredit for a Gentleman, 
to feeme learned, and to fliew him felfe amorous of any good Art.* 
And in her Maiefties time that now is are fprong vp an other 
crew of Courtly makers Noble men and Gentlemen of her Ma- 
iefties owne feruauntes, who haue written excellently well as it 
would appeare if their doings could be found out and made pub- 
licke with the reft.t 

Which chiding, ftrangely coming from an anony- 
mous author, — containing as it does an important 
teflimony, both as to an anterior literary fecundity, and 
to the mafs of contemporary literature which never 
reached the printing-prefs — is always to be eflimated, in 
confidering the earlier Elizabethan literature of Eng- 
land. 

. Such being the occafion, the Author tells us of the 
perfons he had in view in writing this, the largefl piece 
of Poetical Criticifm in Elizabeth's reign. 

Firfl and above all : he writes for the Queen's own 
perfonal information and pleafure : whofe portrait, in 
all her glorious attire, adorns the original edition, and 
fpecimens of whofe poefie will be found 2Xpp. 243, 255. 

You (Madame) my moft Honored and Gracious : if I mould 
feeme to offer you this my deuife for a difcipline and not a de- 
light.* 

So haue we remembred and fet forth to your Maieftie very 
briefly, all the commended formes of the auncient Poefie . . . 
And we haue purpofely omitted all nice or fcholaftical curiofities 
not meete for your Maiefties contemplation in this our vulgar 
arte.§ 

Alfo that I write to the pleafure of a Lady and a moft gratious 
Queene, and neither to Prieftes nor to Prophetes or Philofo- 
phers.|| 

Next he wrote for the Court. 

I truft they will beare with me writing in the vulgar fpeach 
and feeking by my nouelties to fatisfie not the fchoole but the 
Court. H 

Courtiers for whofe inftruction this trauaile is taken. . . . The 
authors owne purpofe, which is to make of a rude rimer, a learned 
and a Courtly Poet. ** 

* P- 37- t /. 75- t /• axi § /• 72. il /. 314- % /• 172- ** /• 17 ° 
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Becaufe our chiefe purpofe herein is for the learning of Ladies 
and young Gentlewomen or idle Courtiers, defirous to become 
skilful in their owne mother tongue, and for their priuate recrea- 
tion to make now and then ditties of pleafure. . . .* 

Specially for your Ladies and pretie miftreffes. in Court, for 
wnofe learning I write. + 

Neuertheleffe becaufe we are to teache Ladies and Gentlemen 
to know their fchoole points and termes appertaining to the Art. X 

[Proportion in figure] alfo fitted for the pretie amourets in 
Court to enlertaine their feruants and the time withall, their deli- 
cate wits requiring fome commendable exercife to keepe them 
from idlenefie.§ 

So as euery furplufage or prepofterous placing or vndue itera- 
tion or darke word, or doubtfull fpeach are not fo narrowly to be 
looked vpon in a large poeme, nor fpecially in the pretie Poefies 
and deuifes of Ladies, and gentlewoman makers, whom we would 
not haue too precife Poets leaft with their flirewd wits, when they 
were maried they might become a little too phantafticall wiues. || 

Laftly, he tells us. 

Our intent is to make this Art vulgar for all Englifli mensvfe.1I 

Thus, Queen, Court, Educated if- it might not be the 
Learned as well, are thofe for whofe inflruction and 
delight in The Arte of Englijh Poefie this work was 
undertaken. 

What was then his purpofe and plan? He gives us 
his own summary of it ? 

Now (moll excellent Queene) hauing largely faid of Poets and 
Poefie, and about what matters they be employed : then of all 
the commended fourmes of Poemes, thirdly of metrical propor- 
tions, fuch as do appertaine to our vulgar arte: and laft of all 
fet forth the poeticall ornament confifling chiefly in the beautie and 
gallantnefle of his language and ftile, and fo haue apparelled him 
to our feeming, in all his gorgious habilliments, and pulling him 
firft from the carte to the fchoole, and from thence to the Court, 
and preferred him to your Maiefties feruice, in that place of great 
honour and magnificence to geue enterteinment to Princes, Ladies 
of honour, Gentlewomen and Gentlemen, and by his many 
moodes of skill, to feme the many humors of men thither haunt- 
ing arid reforting, fome by way of folace, fome of ferious aduife, 
and in matters afwell profitable as pleafant and honeft.** 

Hitherto we have dealt with the intention of the 
book, its execution is too large a fubjedl for confeder- 
ation here. A few points may be fimply glanced at. 

* p. 170. t p. 184. % >. 180. § /. 104. u /. 256. 
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The work is not exclufively confined to EngliJJi 
Poefie. The Firfl of thethreebookes gives alfo the theory 
of the origin of the various forms of Poetry. The Second 
defcribes the ancient Claffic Poetry ; reports, and ap- 
parently introduces into our literature, the Tartarian 
and Perfian forms of verfe, afterwards lb fafliionable ; 
and difcuffes the application o^ Greek and Latin frietri- 
cal 'numerofitie' to Englifh poetry. The Third book 
explains the then theory of Punctuation ; has a long 
chapter on Language ; deals with the figures of Rhetoric 
as well as thofe of Poetry proper : and has fome forty 
pages on a feemingly foreign fubject, Decorum ; by 
which we are to underfland not only Courtly manners, 
but alfo apt and felicitous expreflion of thought, and ap- 
propriatenefsof drefs and conduct toourconditioninlife. 

That chapter 0/ Language, and the manycriticifms on 
1 words' fcattered through the book are moft interefling. 
Our Author was the Archbifhop Trench of his age. It 
is important in the hiftory of the growth of our Tongue, 
to fee him fixing Englifh, as ' the vfuall fpeach of the 
Court, and the fhires lying about London within fixty 
miles, and not much above;' defending the introduction 
by himfelf or others, into our language, of fuch words 
as Impreffion, Scientific, Major-domo, Politician, Condufl, 
Idiom, Significative ;* to liflen to his explanations of fuch 
words as Pelf, Moppe or of fuch proverbs as Totneffe is 
turned French, Skarborojv warning, and the like. A man 
who could patiently tranfpofe a fingle fentence five 
hundred times in fearch of an Anagram on his Sove : ' 
reign's name; would eafily delight in the refined fubtilties 
of meaning which are enlhrin^d in words. 

A word of common occurrence in the book — vulgar, 
rauft oftentimes be flripped of* its modern acceptation. 
Sometimes it is ufed as we ufe it now, for low, common : 
but often it refers to the then current theory of lan- 
guages. People fuppofed that from the three ancient 
and dead languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, all 
modern Continental languages were derived. They 

* The words quoted in his self-criticism will be found in the opening 
chapters of the first Book. 
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gave to tftefe national living languages the common 
name of ' vulgar tongues./ So in many inflances herein, 
vulgar flands for natkfe or national-, e, g. our vulgar art, 
may be read our national art, or fometimes fimply, our 
vulgar is equivalent to out native tongue. 

It would be great injuflice to overpafs the clear ftyle 
of the book. Confidering the nature of the fubject, 
and that the Author was writing for Ladies; great {kill is 
mown in the breaking up of the book into many chap- 

• ters; and in his perfect affluence of example, illuflration, 
and anecdote to folace their ' minds with mirth after all 

<^ thefe fcholaflical preceptes which can not but bring 
with them (fpecially to Courtiers) much tedioufhefTe' ; 
while a merry twinkling wit is conflantly peeping 
out, as in his debating ' I cannot well fay whether a 
man vfe to kiffe before hee take his leaue, or take his 
leaue before he kiffe, or that it be all one bufinefs.' 

Another characteriflic is his difpaflionate judgement. 
His condemnation of his own productions is without a 
qualm ; and his praife of others' poetry is equally un- 
qualified : juft as either appear to him to neglect or 
conform to the principles of his Arte. 

♦ 

There yet remains a great queflion. Who was the 
Author? 

A large number of tantalizing felf-allufions occur in 
the book. No lefs than twelve of the writer's previous 
works, not counting flighter pieces, are either referred . 
to, defcribed, or quoted in it-; and fome of them in a 
way, only confiflent with their antecedent circulation in 
MS. Of all thefe works, there has come down to us, 
but a late and imperfect copy of one, — Partheniades : 
and that copy, in accordance with the perfectly fuc- 
cefsful reticence, has not the author's name on it. 

We learn from The Arte of Englifh Poefie that it was 
written by an Englifhman, born about 1532 ; that he 
was one of children in the Nurfery, and he calls his 
nurfe, 'the old gentlewoman'; that in due time he 
became a Scholar at Oxford ; that in his younger days 
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he gave himfelf up to Poefie ; that at eighteen he 
'made an Eglogue entitled Elpine to Edward VI; 
that yet in his youth he was brought up in Foreign 
Courts and knew them better than he did the Englifh 
one ; that he could fay * I my felfe hauing feene the 
Courts of Fraunce, Spaine, Italie, and that of the Em- 
pire, with many inferiour Courts ;' that by early ftudies, 
riper training, and foreign fociety he was at home in 
Greek and Latin ; well skilled in French, Italian, and 
Spanifh ; well read in hiftory, efpecially that of his own 
time ; of great acquaintance with our national litera- 
ture ; and taking an efpecial delight in Englifh poefy. 

Further he was fome time on the Continent between 
1560-1570 : and in 1579 prefented his Partheniades as 
a New Year's gift to Queen Elizabeth. 

Finally, approaching fixty years of age, he wrote the 
prefent work for his Sovereign's delight and inftruction. 
Who is this high-born, high bred, highly cultivated, 
courtly Crichton ? 

Can he .be George Puttenham, of whofe exiftence 
there is no doubt, but whofe name is firfl poflibly aflb- 
ciated in print with this work fo late as 16 14, in William 
Carew's paper Ontheexcettencie oftheEngliJhtongue, in the 
fecond edition of Camden's Remaihes. It is an aggra- 
vation, that gleaning as much as we do of our Author, 
we know fo little otherwife of Puttenham's life : that 
we have no elements to combine with the above facts. 

Our purpofe is not to difpoffefs Puttenham of the 
authorfhip, as to contraft the abundant felf-allufion in 
the work, with the weak external evidence in his fa- 
vour. It is to be hoped in the exhumation of old 
documents fo conflantly going on, all or at leafl fome 
of our Author's works may be difcovered : or if that 
be too great a hope, that evidence, decifive and final, 
may turn up, as to whether' among the good writers, 
either in profe or verfe, of our Country can be en- 
rolled the name of George Puttenham : whether it is 
to him that we are indebted for this original and clever 
book on Poetry, Rhetoric, and Good Manners. 



Personal Recollections, &c. 
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of the 

AUTHOR 

in the present work. 






* Probable or approximate dates. 

The indications of time are so rarely given, that the order is often simply 
haphazard : and the whole collection is but tentative. 

1509. Spr. 22. f&ntrg "EWL jmtcedws to tfy tfironr. 

[* 1529. With reference to the story at /. 277, Professor J. S. Brewer, 

a great authority as to this period, writes to me : " The Ambas- 
sador referred to can be no other than Dr. Lee, afterwards 
Archbp. of York, the celebrated opponent of Erasmus. He 
was ambassador in Spain from 1525 until the Emperor left for 
Italy at the commencement of 1530. During the year 1529, 
he was called upon to remonstrate with the Emperor for the 
part he took in supporting Catherine, and practising with the 
Pope to prevent the king^ divorce. It was apparently on one 
of these occasions that the circumstances mentioned in the 
anecdote occurred. It is clear from various indications in 
Lee's letter, that he was not an exact Spanish or French scho- 
lar. In general the interviews between Charles and theJEng- 
lish ambassadors were carried on in French."] ~* 

"1532. Probable date of the Author's birth. 

' My mother had an old woman in her nurserie, who in the 
winter nights would put vs forth many prety ridles. . . The 
good gentlewoman would tell vs that were children . . . .' 
pp. 108, 199. 

' When I was a scholler at Oxford.' /. 219. 

' ft [Poesie] was but the studie of my yonger yeares in which 
vanitie raigned.' p. 314. 

' I haue set you down two little ditties which our selues in 
our younger yeares played vpon the [figure of the] Antistrophe. 
Vpon the mutable hue of a Lady, 
vpon the meritorious hue of Christ our Sauiour. ' 
PP. 208, 209. 

[John Everaerts, also called Secundus Nicolaius [b. 
10 Nov. 1511, at the Hague ; d. 8 Oct 1536, at Tournay] was 
' one of the great poets of the Renaissance. His works — all of 
them in Latin — were not published till after his death. His 19 
poems, called ' Kisses,' Basia, were first published at Leyden 
in 1539. A collection of his works appeared at Utrecht in 
1539-41. 1 541, and again at Paris in 1582 : in which among his book of 

poems, entituled Sylvee are the Epithalamium referred to at 
/. 68 ; and ' The Palace of Money,' Regia Pecuniee, the 
autographic copy of which is in Harl. MS. 4935, in the British 
Museum. Secundus wrote Elegies, Odes, Epigrams, &c. ; 
and among other, ' A Monody on. die death of Sir Thomas 
More.'] 
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1547. 3an. 28. Sofcrarb U2. tome* to tfje throne. 

4550. aet. 18. ' Also in our Eglogue intituled Elpine, which we made being 
buteighteeneyeares.old, to King Edward the sixt a Prince 
of great hope.' f. 180. [This fixes the author's birth between 
1529-1535. Taking a mean date, he may be assumed to have 
been born within a year, either way, of 153a.] 
" * Specially in the Courtiers of forraine countreyes, where in 
my youth I was brought vp, and very well obserued their 
maner of life and conuersation, for of mine owne country I 
haue not made so great experience.' tf. 308. 

' I my selfe hauing seene the Courts of Fraunce, Spaine, 
Italie, and that of the Empire, with many inferior Courts.' 

*' a Z 7 \ 

' Being in Italy conuersant with a certain gentleman, who 

had long trauailed the Orientall parts of the world, and seene 

the Courts of the great Princes of China and Tartaric' p. 104. 

His foreign travels are referred to sXpp. 216, 278, 279, 306. 



1553- Oct. 5. 
(Thursday.) 



1553* Oct. 9. 



*559-i56"7- 
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1560-1574. 



en 
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1663. 3ulg 6. jWarg jnicaefys to the crobm. 

Parliament meets. By the first Motion and Nomination of 
Mr. Treasurer of the Queen's House, the Worshipful Mr. 
John, Pollard, Esq. [who sat for Oxfordshire nbt Yorkshire. 
Willis's Notitia Pari. P. 11. Hi. 29, Ed., X750] excellent in the 
Laws of this Realm, was elected speaker. Commons Journals, 
i. 27. 

On Monday afternoon, Mr. Speaker made an excellent 
Oration before the Queen's Highness sitting in the Royal 
Seat in the Parliament Chamber; all the Nobles and Com- 
mons assembled. Idem. See p. 151. 

1668. $ob- 17. ISUjafcetfj freeing to reign. 

Margaret, Duchess of Parma, Regent of the Netherlands. 

Our author ' is a beholder of the feast' given by the Regent 
at Brussels to Henry, Earl of Arundel, 'passing from England 
towards Italie by her Maiesties licence.' p. 278. 

Charles IX. King of France. 

* In the time of Charles die ninth French king, I being at the 
Spaw waters, there lay a Marshall of Fraunce called Monsieur 
de Sipier 1 [who apparently dies there]. /. 285. 

' Or else be locked into the Church by the Sexten as I my 
selfe was once serued reading an Epitaph in a certain cathe- 
drall Church of England.' p. 71. 

T/te Golden Knight and the Knight called Saint Sunday; 
both living when our Author wrote. /. 291. • 

' Quoth the Iudge [apparently dead at the time of writing] 
what neede of such eloquent termes [as violent persuasions] in 
this place?' p. 153. 

[At Pp. 160-178 of Cott. MS. Vespasian E. vni., written in 
a small hand, is a copy of 17 poems, which were printed by 
Mr. Haslewood in his edition of the present work in 181 1. 
The first is headed — 

The principall addresse in nature of a new years gifte, 
seeminge therebye the author intended not to have his name 
knowne. 

These poems are the Partheniades of our author. The 
somewhat modern copy is apparently imperfect : as the 15th 
in its order is quoted as the 20th, and the 16th as the z8th. 
The following are also quoted — the 2d, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
zath. Three poems at least are therefore omitted, besides 
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some transposition of the order in the copy. In the last 
poem are these lines, which fix the date at i Jan. 1579 : — 

* But O, nowe twentye yeare agon, 
Forsakinge Greece for Albion, 
Where thow alone doost rule and raygne, 
Empresse and Queene of great brittrayne.'] 

1579. Jan. 1. Our author presented these Partheniades to the Queen. 
1558-1579, Authorities differ as to Sir J. Throgmorton's tenure of the 

or office of the Justice of the County Palatine of Chester. Q. 

1559-1564. Ormerod, Hist, of Chester, i. $9r 1819, states it to be from 

1558-1579. In Chetham Misc. ii.,30, 1856, it is stated to be 
only from 1559-1564. Probably the former is more correct. 
Our author wrote the Knight's Epitaph. _ See p. 189. 
[ ? ] 'I haue seene forraine Embassadours in the Qucenes pres- 

ence, laugh so dissolutely at some rare pastime or sport that 
hath been made there. ...'/. 297. 
[ ? ] Serjeant Bendlowes saying on the Queen's progress in 

Huntingdonshire.' /. 266. 

1579. Feb. 28. Sir Nicholas Bacon dies. See p. 152. 

1580. Feb. 25. Henry, Earl of Arundel, die>». See p. 278. 
1584. June 20. Date of John Soowthern's Pandora. Seep. 3. 

1 
The author's other works anterior tothe composition of this one : — 

Prose. 

' And whereof it first proceeded and grew, . . . appeareth more at large 
in our bookes of Ierotekni.' p. 45. 

' We our seines who compiled this treatise haue written for pleasure a litle 
brief Romance or historicall ditty in the English tong of the Isle of great 
Britaine in short and long meetres ' p. 57. » v 

' Of all which matters, we haue more largely spoken in our bookes of the 
originals and pedigree 'of the English tong. p. 156. 

' Our booke which we haue written de Decoro.' p. 283. 

Poetrv. 

' An hynipne written by vs to the Queenes Maiestie entitled (Minerua) ' 
. . . Quoted at/. 244. 

" Our Comedie entitutled Ginecoeratia* Described, /. 146. 

' Our Enterliide entitutled Liistie London* Quoted. //. 183, 208. 

* Our Enterlude called* The Wo\p\er? Quoted, pp. 212, 233. 

' In a worke of ours entitutled Philo Calia, where we entreat of the loues 
betwene prince Philo and Lady Calia. p. 256. Quoted at/, no. 

' Our Triumphals written in honour of her Maiesties long peace.' /. 61. 

The following entry appears in the Register of the Sta- 
tioners' Company : — 
1588. Nov. 9. ix. of No. Tho. Orwyn. Allowed unto him to prynte etc. 
The Arte of Englishe Poesie in Three Bookes, t/ie first of 
Poets and Poesy e, the second of Proportion, and the third 
of Ornamente. vjd. 

[This important work appeared in i($j£, '* Printed by 
Richard Field, dwelling in the Black- Friars, neere Ludgate," 
where he was then carrying on the business, to which he had 
succeeded, from marrying Vautrollier's daughter. The 
authorship of the volume is doubtful, no name appearing in any 
part of the mose than 250 quarto pages, although the writer 
over and over again mentions and quotes his own poems, 
and treats of the compositions of nearly all the writers of the 
day. — y. P. Collier in * Notes and Queries' 2dS., xii. 143.] 



Personal Recollections of the Author. 13 

A second entry occurs in the Stationers' Co.'s Registers : 
1589. Feb. 3. Rich. Feild. Tkart of English Poesie, beinge before 

entred for Tho. Orwin's copie, and is by his consent 'now 
put over to Rich. Field. vjd. 

[See for the entry to Orwin, (above) : the imprint of the 
edition, 4to, 1589, is "At London, printed by Richard 
Field, dwelling in the Black- Friars, neere Ludgate ; " and 
Orwin does not appear to have had any interest in the work. 
~"~ Field, as already stated, was from Stratford-on-Avon, and 

was the typographer, employed by Shakespeare for his 
Venus and Adonis, 1593, and Lucrece, 1594 ; and by Spen- 
ser for the edit, of The Faerie Queen, in 1596. % P. Collier. 
Idem p. 243.] 
May 28. Date of the printer's dedication of the book to Lord 

Burghley, see p. 18. 
*June. The book published. 

1 Sir John Harington, in his Preface to Orlando Furioso, in English 
Heriocal verses. London, fol. 15Q1 : thus refers to our Author ; and contro- 
verts his opinion as to translators Seing no Poets. 

Neither do I suppose it to be greatly behoofull for this purpose, to trouble 
you with the curious definitions of a Poet and Poesie, and with the subtill 
distinctions of their sundrie kinds ; nor to dispute how high and supernatural 
the name of a maker is, so christened in English by that vnknowne Godfather, 
that this last yeare saue one, viz. 1589. set forth a booke called the Arte of 
English* Poetrie : and least of all do I purpose to bestow any long time to 
argue, whether Plato, Zenophon, and Erasmus, writing fictions and Dia- 
logues in prose, may iustly be called Poets, or whether Lucan writing a story 
in verse be an historiographer, or whether Mayster Faire translating Virgil, 
t Mayster Gelding translating Ouids metamorphosis, and my selfe in this worke 
that you see, be any more then versifiers, as the same Ignoto termeth all 
translators : for as for all, or the most part of such questions, I will refer you 
to Sir Philip Sidneys Apologie [in MS. but not printed when fiarington 
thus quotes it. It was first published in 1595], who doth handle them right 
learnedly, or to the forenamed treatise where they are discoursed z more 
largely, and where, as it were a whole receit of Poetrie is prescribed, with so 
manie new figures, as would put me in great hope in this age to come, would 
breed manie excellent Poets ; saue for one obseruation that I gather out of 
the verie same book. For though the poore gentleman laboreth greatly to 
proue, or rather to make Poetrie an art, and reciteth as you may see in the 
plural number, some pluralities of patterns, and parcels of his owne Poetrie, 
with diuers pieces of Partheniads and hynmes in praise of the most prais- 
worthy ; yet whatsoeuer he would proue by all these, sure in my poore opinion 
he doth proue nothing more plainly ? then that which M. Sidney and all the 
learneder sort that haue written of it, do pronounce, namely that it is a gift 
and not an art, I say he proueth it, because making himselfe and so manie 
others so cunning in the art, yet he sheweth himselfe so slender a gift in it ; 
deseruing to be commended as Martiall praiseth one that he compares to 
Tully. 

Carmina quod scf ibis et Apolline nullo 
Laud&ri debes, hoc Ciceronis habes. 

2 Mr. Haslewood [Cens. Lit. ii. 40. Ed. 1809] was of opinion, that Fran cms 
Meres, M.A., derived from the present work (and especially Bk. I. Chap. 
31) the greater portion of his Comparative discourse of our English' Poets, 
with the Greeke, Latine and Italian Poets, at pp. 279-287 of his ' Palladis 
Tamia, Wits Treasury,' 1598: and that W. Vaughan, M.A., in The Golden 
Grove, 2d Ed. 1608 ; in Chap. 44, Book in. Of Poetry, and the excellencie 
thereof: and Henry Peach am, M.A., in The Compleat Gentleman, 1622 ; 
in Chap. 10 Of Poetrie, pp. 78-96; also borrowed unacknowledged informa- 
tion from the present work. 



Evidence in favour of 
GEORGE PUTTENHAM 

being the Author of this book. 

'lisa. Approximate date of birth of the Author. 

;* iSM or "1535. Sir T, Elyot, is bu dtdicmom of Tit Education or 

bringingt up of children, primed b im ' to his only entirely 
beloucd syster Margaret Ptittcnhatn,' writes, 'I therefore 

study, as it were for my solace and recreation, have trans- 
it! for von this lytell treatise entitled the Educitbn „( 
chyldrcn, anil made by T'lutsrcli the excellent jilnkssvphcr 

G touts. . . . And it shall only suffice me, if I by thisiittel 
»ur I may cause you myn entirely heloued sysler to folowe 
the intente of Plularche, in bry nginge and inducynge my litell 

shall fynallye attayne 10 honour (god so disposyngc) to the in- 
estimable comforte of theyr natural! parents, and other 

pleasure of god, commodity* and profile of theyr countray. 
Thus hanily fare ye well, and kepe with you this token of 

rnv tender fc'.ic to YOU, wh-cl: will, the "Mine and tjv.-.ir,'- 

nes of your children shall be continually augmented. Front 
London the. xxvii. day of Novembre' [1153* or 1535.] 

Can George and Richard Puttenham be these ' neuewes' 
of Sir T. Elyot, for whom he wrote this book 1 and the chil- 
dren of Sir Thomas' 'only' entirely beloued syster Margaret, 

married to Puttenham f] 

The following entry occurs in the Register of the Sta- 
tioner's Company : 
15SB.N0V.0, be. of No. Ttw. Orwyn. Allowed unto him to prynteetc. 
Tit Artt t/XugUshe'Ptiisitin Thru Beekts, th, first of 
Potts and Petty/, tit stamd of Proportion, and tit third 
ofOmamtHtc. vjd, 

[The most plausible claim [to the authorship] is that of George Puttenham, 
, j , .l. _.. L .« ,.« A nf ih« Guard, n ■ ='-■— -J 



Puttenham, who was buried atSt. Clement Danes, on id July Ifar. 
-xtant, under the date of 8 Feb. 15B4-5, an order from the Lords of thi 

Council in the following form, whith we give bei 



of the Que. 



"The Order of the Lord". -When 
a long sutor to her Ma°* and us ttj b. . . , 
sand pounds, as well in respect, thai he did incurre so much loss in obeying he 

«fatmntOW«Crn 

we (hating considered 



taring considered theeouirie of the cause, and being, 
have ordered (and so require! that Mr. Secretarie it 



auses conteyned in a scedule and order 
Now, at his humble Hie and request 



.(and for 

m satu; ooe pre.er to oer Ma* the humble sute of the said sup. 
his recomendatioti from us ; and that her Ma"" may be pleased 

'Tho. Brumley, cane, Robert Leyeester, 
H. Hunsden, William Burley, C. Howard, 

explanatory paper annexed, it appears that the dispute was be- 
e Puttenham and his brother Richard, hi :m the Book of Decrees 

T n r r r ir 



! " lesimple 



art*. -Mr. J. P. Co 



e than ' the simple garment on his back/ These 
itey are curious, and are derived from the original 
olliir, in Notts and Qneritt, vtd S. xiL i 43 .f 
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[Mr. Haslewood in Ancient Critical Essays, i. z Ed. 1800, gives the fol- 
lowing information : — "In the prerogative court of Canterbury there is a 
nuncupative will dated the first of September, 1590, of George Putenham, of 
London, Esquire, and piobably our author, whereby, " First and principallie 
he bequathed his soull vnto Almighte God, and his bodie to be buried in 
christian buriall. Item, he gaue and bequeathed vnto Marye Symes, wydowe, 
his servant, as well for the good service she did him as alsoe for the money 
which she had laid forth for him, all and singular, his goods, chattels, leases, 
plate, redie money, lynnen, wollen, brasse, peuter, stuff of houshold, bills, 
bonds!, obligations, and all other his goodes and debts whatsoeuer, due or 
owinge vnto him. Alsoe his goods moueable or vnmoueable, of what kind 
nature qualitie or condicion, and in whose hands custodye or possession theye 
then were in,* or remained, as well within his dwellinge nowse as in anie other 
place or places within the realm e of England. In the presence of Sebastian 
Archibould, scrivener : James Clerke, William Johnson, and diuers others." 
The probate act describes the defunct of Saint Bridgett's, in Fleet Street, 
London, Esq. There was also a Richard Puttenham, Esquire, whose will 
accords with the above as a scrivener's form, dated 16 Oct. 1597, he being 
"prisoner in her Majesty's Bench : " bequeaths all his property to his " verily 
reported and reputed daughter Katherine Puttenham. Considering the 
tenor of both Wills, the want of descendants of the name of Puttenham is no 
longer extraordinary."] 

[HarL MS. 831 is a clearly written copy, apparently of the seventeenth 
century, entitled — 

An apologie, or true defens of her Maiesties honorable and good renowne 
against all such who haue sought or shall seek to blemish the same, with 
any injustice, crueltie, or other unprincely behaviour in any partes of her 
Maiesties proceedings against the late Scotish Queene, Be it for her first 
surprince, imprisonment, process attayneder or death. 

By very firme reasons, authorities and examples, proveinz that her Maiestie 
hath done nothing in the said action against the rules of nonor or armes or 
otherwise, not warrantable by the law of God and of man. 

Written by George Puttenham to the seruice of her Maiestie and for large 
satisfaction of all such persons both princely and private, who by ignorance 
of the case, or partiallitie of mind shall happen to be irresolute and not well 
satisfyed in the said cause.] 

L William Camden, in his Retnaines of a Greater Worke, concerning 
Britaine, <5>*£., London, 1605, thus commences the section of Poems: — 

'Of the dignity of Poetry much hath beene said by the worthy Sir Phi' 
lif>P Sidney, and by the gentleman which proued that Poets were the first 
Politicians, the first Philosophers, the first Historiographers.' Apparently 
Camden did not know who that gentleman was. 

2. Edmund Bolton left behind him a MS. entitled Hypercritica, a Rule 
of Jvdgenietit for writing or reading our history's, in four addresses: the 
last of which is entitled Prime Gardens Jor gathering English : according 
to the true gage or standard of the Tongue, about 15 or 16 years ago. This 
address — though not published till 1722 by A. Hall — was undoubtedly written 
in the reign of James I., probably about 1620, not 1610, as A. k Wood thought. 
The year 1605 should probably be associated with the following remark : — 

' Q. Elizabeth's versos, those which I have seen and read, some exstant in 
the elegant, witty and artificial Book of the Art g/** English Poetry, (the Work 
as the Fame is) of one of her Gentlemen Pensioners, Puttenham, are Princely, 
as her prose.' — Sectiv.,p. 236, ed. 1722. 

This is the earliest trace at present of Puttenham's name being associated 
with The Arte 0/ English Poesie. 

3. In 1614, the second edition of Camden's 'Retnaines, Reviewed, corrected 
and increased,' appeared. It contained a paper of ten pages on The Excel- 
lencie of the English tongue, by /?[ichard] Cfarew] of [St.] Anthony, Es- 
quire, to WXilliam] C[amden]. 

Carkw, at/. $2, says, ' And in a word, to close vp these proofs of our copi- 
ousnesse, looke into our Imitations of all sorts of verses affoorded by any* 
other language, and you shall finde that Sir Philip Sydney, Master Putten- 
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ham t Maister Stainhurst and diuers more haue made vse how farre wee are 
within compasse of a fare imagined possibilitie in that behalfe* — an allusion 
to Puttenham more as a versifier than a poetical critic. 
This is all the evidence, by any contemporary of either Elizabeth dr James. 

A. a Wood, following Bolton, gives the following very short account of Put- 
tenham : — A worthy gentleman, his [Dyer's] contemporary, called 



Puttenham, one of the gentlemen pensioners to qu. Elizabeth, who, according 
to fame, was author of The Art of English Poesie t accounted in its time an 
elegant, witty, and artificial book ; in which are some of the verses, made by 
qu. Elizabeth, extant ; but whether this Puttenham was bred in Oxon I can- 
not yet tell. Atk. Oxon. i. 742. Ed. 1813. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Stye lltte of (Qfngltj*]) $oe$tt. 

(a) Issnieg in the Sfotfjor'B lifetime. 
I. As a separate publication. 

1 1589. London. Editio Princeps: see tide on opposite page. This edition 

x vol. 4to. has become very scarce. Messrs. Willis and Sotheran, in 
Bibliotheca Curiosa, 1867, offered a copyat £5, 5s. Mr. 
Joseph Lilly, in his Bibliotheca Anglo-Curiosa, is now offer- 
ing^ a copy at £4, 14s. 6d. He states that copies of this 
edition sold at Col. Stanley's sale for j£ai, at Hibbert's for 
£13, 13s., and at the Roxburghe sale for ;£i6, 5s. 6d. 
Three copies of the original edition have been used in 

S'eparing the present reprint — Ben Jonson's copy in the 
renville Collection, and another also in the British Museum, 
(Press-mark 1077. f.) : together with a third kindly lent rne 
by J. P. Collier, Esq. , F. S. A. 

This last copy formerly belonged to Dr. Farmer. Inside 
its cover, are noted the following prices paid for it, long ago: 
which strongly contrast with the more recent figures quoted 
above : — ' 

Sold at Mr. West's auction, No. 1815, for £j, 13s. 
Egerton, 1788, £2, 2s. While Mr. Collier bought it at 
Dr. Farmer's sale for £2, 14s. 

(b) £0011*0 since the author** btatfj. 
I. As a separate publication. 

3 to April 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. English Reprints : see title at/, x. 
London. 

II. With other works. 

2 1811-16. Lond. Ancient Critical Essays: Ed. by Joseph Haslewood. 

2 vols. 4to. Puttenham occupies the whole of the first volume published 
in 181 1. In addition to The Arte of English Poesie is re- 
printed the PartheniadeSf from the Cottonian MS. 

Mr. Lilly, in offering in his Bibliotheca Anglo-Curiosa t 
a copy of this edition at £2, 12s. 6<L, states, 'Only 200 
copies were printed, which were published at A3, 3s. each ; 
but the greater part of them were destroyed at the fire at 
Mr. Bensley's printing office.' 

It may be therefore fairly assumed that there are hardly more than three 
hundred copies of the present work in existence in any form, auierior to the 
present edition. 
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THE ARTE 

' OF ENGLISH 

P O E S I E. 

Contriued into three Bookes : The firft of 
Poets and Poefie, the fecond of Pro- 
portion, the third of Ornament. 




AT LONDON 

Printed by Richard Field,' dwelling in the 
black-Friers, neere Ludgate. 
1589- 





TOTHE RIGHT HONO- 
RABLE SIR WILLIAM CECILL 

KNIGHT, LORD OF BVRGHLEY, LORD 

HIGH TREASVRER OF ENGLAND, R. F. 

Printer wiflieth health and profperitie, with 

the commandement and vfe of his 

continuall feruice. 

\His Booke (right Honorable) comming to my 

hdndes, with his bare title without any Authours 
name or any other ordinarie addreffe, I doubted how 
well it might become me to make you aprefent thereof, 
feemingbymany exprejfepajfages in tJtefame at large, 
that it was by the Authour intended to our Soueraigne 
Lady the Queene, and for her recreation and feruice chiefly deut/ea*, 
in y which cafe to make any other perf on her highnes partener in the 
honour of his guift it could notjland with my dutie, nor be without 
fome preiudice to her Maiefties interest and his merrite. Perceyuing 
be/ides the title to purport fojlender a fubiecl, as nothing almofi could 
be more difcrepant from the grauitie of your yeeres and Honorable 
function, whofe contemplations are euery houre more ferioujly em- 
ployed vpon the publicke adminiftration andferuices : J thought it 
no condigne gratification, norjcarce any good fatisfaclion forfuch 
a perf on as you . Yet when I confidered, that be/lowyng vpon your 
Lordfhip thefirftvewe of this mine imprejjion (a feat of mine owne 
fimplefacuUte) it could not f cypher her Maiesties honour or prcro- 
gatiue in the guift, nor yet the Authour of his thanks : and feeing 
the thing it J elf e to be a deuice of fome noueliie (which commonly 
giueth euery good thing a fpeciall grace) and a noudtie fo highly 
tending to the mofl worthy prayfes of her Maiesties moft excellent 
name (deerer to you I dare conceiue them any worldly thing be/ides) 
mee thought I could not deuife to haue prefented your Lord/hip any 
gift more agreeable to your appetite, or fitter for my vocation and- 
abilitie to be/low, your Lordfhip beyng learned and a louer of learn- 
ing* my prefent a Booke and myfelfe a printer alwaies ready and 
defirous to be at your Honourable commaundement. And 
thus 1 humbly take my leaue from the Black- 
friers, this xxviij. of May. 1589. 

Your Honours moil humble 
at commaundement, 



THE FIRST BOOKE, 

Of Poets and Poefie. 



CHAP. I. 

What a Poet and Poefie is, and who may be worthily 

fayd the mqft excellent Poet of our time. 

|~| Poet is as much to fay as a maker. V 
And our Englifli name well con- 
formes with the Greeke word : for 
of -miiTt to make, they call a maker 
Poela. Such as (by way of refem- 
blance and reuerently) we may fay 
of God ; who without any trauell to 
his diuine imagination, made all the 
world of nought, nor alfo by any paterne or mould as the 
Platonicks with their Idees do phantaftically fuppofe. 
Euen fo the very Poet makes and contriues out of his' 
owne braine, both the verie and matter of his poeme, 
and not by any foreine copie or example, as doth the 
tranflator, who therefore may well be fayd a verfifier, * 
but not a Poet. The premifes confidered, it giueth to 
the name and profeflion no fmal dignitie and prehemi- 
nence, aboue all other artificers, Scientificke or Me- 
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chanicall. And neuertheleffe without any repugnancie 

f at' all, a Poet may in fom^ fort be faid a follower or 

imitator, becaufe he can exprefle the true and liuely of 

eueiy thing is fet before him, and which he taketh in hand 

^to defcribe : and fo in that refpeet is both a maker and a 
counterfaitor: and Poefie an art not only of making, 
but alfo of imitation. And this fcience in his perfec- 
tion, can not grow, but by fome diuine inflindt, the 
Platonicks call it furor: or by excellencie of nature and 
complexion : or by great fubtiltie of the fpirits and wit, 
or by much experience and obferuation of the world, 
and courfe of kinde, or peraduenture by all or mofl 
part of them. Otherwise how was it poffible that 
Homer being but a poore priuate man, and as fome fay, 
in his later age blind, mould fo exactly fet foorth and 
defcribe, as if he had bene a mofl excellent Captaine 
or Generall, the order and array of battels, the conduct 
of whole armies, the fieges and affaults of cities and 
townes ? or as fome great Princes maiordome and per- 
fect Surueyour in Court, the order, fumptuoumeue and 
magnificence of royal bankets, feafls, weddings, and 
enteruewes? or as a Polititian very prudent, and much 
inured with the priuat and publique affaires, fo grauely 
examine the lawes and ordinances Ciuill, or fo pro- 
foundly difcourfe in matters of eflate, and formes of all 
politique regiment? Finally how could he fo naturally 
paint out the fpeeches, countenance and maners of 
Princely perfons and priuate, to wit, the wrath of Achilles, 
the magnanimitie of Agamemnon, the prudence c&Mene- 
fausy the proweffe of Heclor, the maieflie of king Pria- 
mus, the grauitie of Neflor, the pollicies and eloquence 
of VlyffeS) the calamities of the diflreffed Queenes, and 
valiance of all the Captaines and aduenturous knights 

/in thofe lamentable warres of Troy? It is therefore of 
Poets thus to be concerned, that if they be able to de- 
uife and make all thefe things of them felues, without 
any fubiect of veritie, that they be (by maner of fpeech) 
as creating gods. If they do it by inflindl diuine or 
naturall, then furely much fauoured from aboue. If by 
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their experience, then no doubt very wife men. If by 
any prefident or paterne layd before them, then truly 
the mod excellent imitators and counterfaitors of all 
others. But you (Madame) my mod Honored and 
Gracious: if I mould feeme to offer you this my deuife 
for a discipline anjl not a delight, I might well be re- 
puted, of all others the mod arrogant and iniurious : 
yourfelfe being alreadie, of any that I know in our time, 
the mod excellent Poet. Forfooth by your Princely 
purfe fauours and countenance, making in maner what 
ye lid, the poore man rich, the lewd well learned, the 
coward couragious; and vile both noble and valiant. 
Then for imitation no leffe, your perfon as a mod cun- 
ning counterfaitor liuely reprefenting. Venus in counte- 
nance, in life Diana, Pallas for gouernement, and Iuno 
in all honour and regall magnificence. 

CHAP. II 

That there may be an Art of our Englijh Poefie, afwell 
as there is of the Latine and Greeke. 

[Hen as there was no art in the world till by ex- 
perience found out: fo if Poefie be now an 
Art, and of al antiquitie hath bene among 
the Greeks and Latines,and yet were none, 
yntill by dudious perfons famioned and re- 
duced into a method of rules and precepts, then no doubt 
may there be the like with vs. And if th'art of Poefie 
be but a skill appertaining to vtterance, why may not the 
fame be with vs afwel as with them, our language being 
no lefie copious pithie and fignificatiue then theirs, our 
conceipts the fame, and our wits no leffe apt to deuife 
and imitate then theirs were? If againe Art be but a^ 
certaine order of rules prefcribed by reafon, and gath- 
ered by experience, why mould not Poefie be a vulgar 
Art with vs afwel as with the Greeks and Latines, our 
language admitting no fewer rules and nice diuerfities 
then theirs? but peraduenture moe by a peculiar, which 
our fpeech hath in many things differing from theirs : 
and yet in the generall points of that Art, allowed to 
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go in common with them : fo as if one point perchance 
which is their feete whereupon their meafures (land, 
and in deede is all the beautie of their Poefie, and 
which feete we haue no\, nor as yet neuer went about 
to frame (the nature of our language and wordes not 
permitting it) we haue in Head thereof twentie other 
curious points in that skill more then they euer had, by 
reafon of our rime and tunable concords or fimphonie, 
which they neuer obferued. Poefie therefore may be 
an Art in our vulgar, and that verie methodicall and 
commendable. 

CHAP. III. 

How Poets were the firft priejls, the firfl prophets, thefir/i 
1 Legislators and polititians in the world. 

JHeprofeflion andvfe of Poefie is mod ancient 
from the beginning, and not as manie er- 
/ roniouflyfuppofe, after, but before any ciuil 
fociety was among men. For it is written, 
that Poefie was th'originail caufe and oc- 
cafion of their firft affemblies, when before the people 
remained in the woods and mountains, vagjarant and dif- 
perfed like the wild beafts, lawleffe and naked, or verie 
ill clad, and of all good and neceffarie prouifion for har- 
bour or fuflenance vtterly.vnfurnifhed: fo as they lide 
diffred for their maner of life, from the very brute beafts 
of the field. Whereupon it is fayned that Amphion and 
Orpheus, two Poets of the firft ages, one of them, to wit 
Amphion, builded vp cities, and reared walles with the 
ftones that came in heapes to the found of his harpe, 
figuring thereby the mollifying of hard end ftonie hearts 
by his fweete and eloquent perfwafion. And Orp/ieus 
aflembled the wilde beafts to come in heards to har- 
ken to his muficke,and by that meanes made them tame, 
implying thereby, how by his difcreete and wholfome le- 
fons vttered in harmonie and with melodious inftru- 
ments, he brought the rude and fauage people to a more 
ciuill and orderly life, nothing, as it feemeth, more pre- 
uailing or fit to redrefle and edifie the cruell and fturdie 
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courage of man then it And as thefe two Poets and 
Linus before them, and Mufeus alfo and Hefiodus in 
Greece and Archadia: fo by all likelihood had mo 
Poets done in other places, and in other ages before 
them, though there be no remembrance left of them, 
by reafon of the Recordes by fome accident of time per- 
ifhed and failing. Poets therfore are of great antiqui- 
tie. Then forafiniich as they were the firfl that enten- 
ded to the obferuation of nature and her works, and 
fpecially of the CelefUall courfes, by reafon of the con- 
tinuall motion of 'the heauens, fearcbing after the firfl 
mouer, and from thence by degrees comming to know 
and confider of the fubftances feparate and abdradl, 
which we call the diuine intelligences or good Angels 
(Demones) they were the firfl that inflituted facrifices of ' 
placation, with inuocations and worfhip to them, as to 
Gods: and inuented and flablifhed all the red of the 
obferuances and ceremonies of religion, and fo were 
the firfl Briefls and miniflers of the holy mifleries. And 
becaufe for the better execution of that high charge and 
run&ion, it behoued them to Hue chafl, and in all holi- 
nes of life, and in continuall fludie and contemplation : 
they came by inflincl: diuine, and by deepe meditation, 
and much abflinence (the fame affubtiling and refining 
their fpirits) tp be made apt to receaue vifions, both 
waking and fleeping, which made them vtter prophe- 
fies, and foretell things to come. So alfo were they the 
firfl Prophetes or feears, Videntes, for fo the Scripture 
tearmeth them in Latine after the Hebrue word, and 
all the oracles and anfwers of the gods were giuen in 
meeter or verfe, and publifhed to the people by their 
direction. And for that they were aged and graue men, 
and of much wifedome and experience in th'afiaires of 
the world, they were the firfl lawmakers to the people, 
and the firfl polititiens, deuifing all expedient meanes 
for th'eflablifhment of Common wealth, to hold and 
containe the people in order and duety by force and 
vertue of good and wholefome lawes, made for the pre- 
feruation of the publique peace and tranquillitie. The 
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fame peraduenture not purpofely intended, but greatly 
furthered by the aw of their gods, and fuch fcruple of 
confcience, as the terrors of their late inuented religion 
had led them into. 

CHAP. IIII. 

How Poets were the firjl Philofophers, the firjl AJlrono- 

mers and Hiftoriographers and Oratours and 

Mufitiens of the world. 

Tterance alfo and language is giuen by nature 
to man for perfwafion of others, and aide of 
them felues, I meane the firfl abilite to 
fpeake. For fpeech it felfe is artificiall and 
made by man, and the more pleafing it is, 
the more it preuaileth to fuch purpofe as it is intended 
vfor: but fpeech by meeter is a kind of vtterance, more 
cleanly couched and more delicate to the eare then profe 
is,becaufe it is more currant and flipper vpon the tongue, 
and withal tunable and melodious, as a kind of Muficke, 
and therfore may be tearmed a muficall fpeech or vtter- 
ance, which cannot but pleafe the hearer very well. An- 
other caufe is, for that is briefer and more compendious, 
and eafier to beare away and be retained in memorie, 
then that which is contained in multitude of words and 
full of tedious ambage and long periods. It is befide a 
maner of vtterance more eloquent and rethoricall then 
the ordinarie profe, which we vfe in our daily talke: be- 
caufe it is decked and fet out with all maner of frefti 
colours and figures, which maketh, that it fooner inueg- 
leth the iudgem^nt of man, and carieth his opinion this 
way and that, whither foeuer the heart by impreflion of 
the eare fh,albe mod affectionatly bent and directed. 
The vtterance in profe is not of fo great efficacie, be- 
caufe not only it is dayly vfed, and by that occafion the 
eare is ouerglutted with it, but is alfo not fo voluble and 
flipper vpon the tong, being wide and lofe, and nothing 
numerous, nor contriued into meafures, and founded 
with fo gallant and harmonical accents, nor in fine al- 
owed that figuratiue conueyance, nor fo great licence in 
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choife of words and phrafes as meeter is. So as the Poets 
were alfo from the beginning the befl perfwaders and 
their eloquence the firfl Rethoricke of the world. Euen 
fo it became that the high myfleries of the gods mould 
be reuealed and taught, by a maner of vtterance and 
language of extraordinarie phrafe, and briefe and com- 
pendious, and aboue al others fweet and ciuill as the 
Metricall is. The fame alfo was meetefl to regifler the 
Hues and noble gefls of Princes, and of the great Mon- 
arkes of the world, and all other the memorable acci- 
dents of time : fo as the Poet was alfo the firfl hiflorio- 
grapher. Then forafmuch as they were the firfl obfer- 
uers of all naturall caufes and erTedls in the things gen- 
erable and corruptible, and from thence mounted vp to 
fearch after the celefliall courfes and influences, and yet 
penetrated further to know the diuine effences and fub- 
flances feparate, as is fayd before, they were the firfl 
Aflronomers and Philofophifls and Metaphificks. Fin- 
ally, becaufe they did altogether endeuor them felues to 
reduce the life of man to a certaine method of good 
maners, and made the firfl differences betweene vertue 
and vice, and then tempered all thefe knowledges and 
skilles with the exercife of a delegable Muficke by me- 
lodious inflruments, which withall ferued them to delight 
their hearers, and to call the people together by admir- 
ation, to a plaufible and vertuous conuerfation, therefore 
were they the firfl Philofophers Ethick, and the firfl 
artificial Muficiens of the world. Such was Zinus, Or- 
pheus, Amphion and Mvfeus the mofl ancient Poets and 
Philofophers, of whom there is left any memorie by the 
prophane writers. King Dauid alfo and Salomon his 
fonne and many other of the holy Prophets wrate in 
meeters, and rfed to fing them to the harpe, although 
to many of vs ignorant of the Hebrue language and 
phrafe, and not obferuing it, the fame feeme but a profe. 
It can not bee therefore that anie fcorne or indignitie 
fhould iuflly be ofrred to fo noble, profitable, ancient 
and diuine a fcience as Poefie is. 
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CHAP. V. 

H.ow the wilde and fauage people vfeda naturall Poefie in 

verficle and rime as our vulgar is. 

[Nd the Greeke and Latine Poefie was by verfe 
numerous and metricall, running vpon pleaf- 
ant feete, fometimes fwift, fometime flow 
(their words very aptly feruing that purpofe) 
but without any rime or tunable concord in 
th'end/ of their verfes, as we and all other nations now 
vfe. But the Hebrues and Chaldees who were more an- 
cient then the Greekes, did not orilyvfe ametricall Poefie, 
but alfo with the fame a maner of rime, as hath bene of 
late obferued by learned men. Wherby it appeareth, that 
our vulgar running Poefie was common to all" the nations 
of the world befides, whom the Latines and Greekes in 
\/fpeciall called barbarous. So as it was notwithflanding 
the firft and moft ancient Poefie, and the moft vniuer- 
lall, which two points do otherwife giue to all humane 
inuentions and affaires no fmall credit This is proued 
by certificate of marchants and trauellers, who by late 
nauigations haue furueyed the whole ^ world, and dif- 
couered large countries and flrange peoples wild and 
fauage, affirming that the American, the Perufine and 
the very Canniball, do fing and alfo fay, their fiigheft 
and holiefl matters in certaine riming verficles and not 
in profe, ^hich proues alfo that our maner of vulgar 
Poefie is more ancient then the artificiall of the Greeks 
and Latines, ours comming by inftinct of nature, which 
was before-Art or obferuation, and vfed with the fauage 
and vnciuill, who were before all fcience or ciuilitie, 
euen as the naked by prioritie of time is before the 
clothed, and the ignorant before the learned. The 
naturall Poefie therefore being aided and amended by 
Art, and not vtterly altered or obfcured, but fome figne , 
left of it, (as the Greekes and Latines haue left none) 
is no leffe to be allowed and commended then theirs. 
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CHAP. VI. 
How the riming Poefie camefirfl to the Grecians and 
Latines, and had altered and almoftfpilt 
their maner of Poefie. 

f.Vt it came to paffe, when fortune fled farre 
from the Greekesand Latines, and that their 
townes florilhed no^more in traficke, nor 
their Vniuerfities in learning as they had 
done continuing thofe Monarchies: the 
barbarous conquerers inuading them with innumerable 
fwarmes of flrange nations, the Poefie metricall of the 
Grecians and Latines came to be much corrupted and 
altered, in fo much as there were times that the very 
Greekesand Latines themfeluestooke pleafure in Riming 
verfes, and vfed it as a rare and gallant thing : Yea their 
Oratours profes nor the Doctors Sermons were accept- 
able to Princes nor yet to the common people vnleiTe 
it went in manner of tunable rime or metricall fentences, 
as appeares by many of the auncient writers, about that 
time and fmce. And the great Princes, and Popes, and 
Sultans would one falute and greet an other fometime 
in frendfhip and fport, fometime in earneft and enmitie 
by ryrxiing verfes, and nothing feemed clerkly done, 
but mufl be done in ryme : Whereof we finde diuers 
examples from the time of th'Emperours Gracian and 
Valentinian downwardes : For then aboutes began the 
declination of the Romain Empire, by the notable in- 
undations of the Hunnes and' Vandattes in Europe, 
vnder the conduidl of Totila and Atila and other their 
generalles. This brought the ryming Poefie in grace, 
and made it preuaile in Italic and Greece (their owne 
longtime cafl afide, and almoft neglected) till after 
many yeares that the peace of Italie and of th'Empire 
Occidentall reuiued new clerkes, who recouering and 
perufing the 1 bookes and fludies of the ciuiler ages, re- 
stored ail maner of arts, and that of the Greeke and 
Latine Poefie withall into their former puritie and netnes. 
Which neuertheleffe did not fo preuaile, but that the 
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ryming Poefie of the Barbarians remained flill in his re- 
putation, that one in the fchole, this other in Courts of 
Princes more ordinary and allowable. 

CHAP. VII. 

How in the time of Charlemaine and many yeares after 

him the Latine Poetes wrote in ryme. 

[Nd this appeareth euidently by the workes of 
many learned men,' who wrote about the 
time of Charlemaines raigne in the Empire 
Occidental^ where the Chriftian Religion, 
became through the exceffiue authoritie of 
Popes, and deepe deuotion of Princes flrongly fortified 
and eftablifhed by erection of Orders Mbnastical, in which 
many fimple clerks for deuotion fake and fanc"iitie were 
receiued mere then for any learning, by which occafion 
and the folitarineffe of their life, waxing fludious with- 
out difcipline or inflrudlion by any good methode, fome 
of them grew tc^be hiftoriographers, fome Poets, and 
following either the barbarous rudenes of the time, or 
els their own idle inuentions, all that they wrote to the" 
fauor or prayfe of Princes, they did it in fuch maner of 
minflrelfie, and thought themfelues no fmall fooles, 
when they could make their verfq6 goe all in ryme as 
did the fchoole of Salerne, dedicating their booke of 
medicinall rules vnto our king of England, with this 
beginning. 

Anglorum Regefcripfit totafchola Salerni 
Si vis incolumem,fi vis te redderefanum 
Cur as tolle graues, irafci crede prophanum 
Nee retine ventrem nee flringasfortiter a num. 
And all therefl that follow throughout the whole booke 
more curioufly then cleanely, neuertheleffe very well to 
the purpofe of their arte. In the fame time king £d~ 
ward the iij. himfelfe quartering the Armes of England 
and France, did difcouer his pretence and clayme to 
the Crowne of Fraunce, in thefe ryming verfes. 
Rex fit m regnorum bina ratione duorum 
Anglorum regno fum rex ego iure paterno 
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Matris iure quidem Fra/tcorum nuncupor idem 
Hinc eft armorum variatio fafta tncorum. 
Which verttsPhillip de Valois then poflefling the Crowns 
as next heire male by pretexte of the law Salique, and 
holding out Edward the third, aunfwered in thefe other 
of as good fluflfe. x N 

Prado regnorum qui diceris effe duorum 
Regno materno priuaberis at que paterno 
Pro/is ius nullum vbi matris nonfuit vllum 
Hinc eft armorum variatio flulta tuorum. 
It is found written of Pope Lucivs^imt his great auarice 
and tyranny vfed ouer the Clergy thus in ryming verfes. 
Lucius eft pifcis rex et tyrannus aquarum 
A quo difcordat Lucius ifteparum 
Deuorat hie homines, his pifcibus infidiatur 
Efurit hicfemper hie aliquando fatur 
Atnborum vitamfi laus cequata notaret 
Plus rationis habet qui ratione caret. 
And as this was vfed in the greateft and gayeft matters 
of Princes and Popes by the idle inuentionof Monaflicall 
men thenraigning al in their fuperlatiue. So did euery fcho- 
ler andfecular clerke or verfifier, when he wrote any fhort 
poeme or matter of good leffon put it in ryme, whereby 
it came to paffe that all your o.ltf Prouerbes and com- 
mon fayinges, which they would haue plaufible to the 
reader and eafie to remember and beare away, were of 
that forte as thefe. 

Inmundo mirafaciunt duo nummus et ira 
Mollificant dura peruertunt omnia iura. 
And this verfe in difprayfe of the Courtiers life follow- 
ing the Court of Rome.- 

Vitapalatina dura eft animceque ruina. , 
And thefe written by a noble learned man. 
Ire redirefequi regum fublimia caftra 
Eximius ftatus eft, fed nonfic itur ad aslra. 
And this other which to the great iniurie of all women 
was written (ho doubt by fome forlorne louer, or els 
fome old malicious Monke) for one womans lake ble- 
mifhing the whole fexe. 
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Fallereflere nere mentiri niique tacere 
Hoc quinque verejtatuit Deus in muliere. 
If I might haue bene his Iudge, I would haue had 
him for his labour, ferued as Orpheus was by the 
women of Thrace. His eyes to be picket out with 
pinnes, for his fo deadly belying of them, or worfe 
handled if worfe could be deuifed. But will ye fee 
how God raifed a reuenger for the filly innocent women, 
for about the fame ryming age came an honefl ciuill 
Courtier fomewhat bookifh, and wrate thefe verfes 
againfl the whole rable of Monkes. 

Monathi veflri Jlomachi funt amphora Bacchi 
Vos ejtis Deus ejl teJHs turpiffima pejlis. 
Anon after came your fecular Prieftes as iolly rymers 
as the reft, who being fore agreeued with their Pope 
Calixtus, for that he had enioyned them from their 
wiues, and railed as fall againfl him. 

O bone Calixte totus mundus perodit te 
Quondam Rresbiteri, poterant vxoribus vti 
Hoc deJlruociJH) pojlquam tu PapafuiJH. 
Thus what in writing of rymes and regiftring of lyes 
was the Clergy of that fabulous age wholly occupied. 

We finde fome but very few of thefe, ryming verfes 
among the Latines of the ciuiller ages, and thole rather 
hapning by chaunce then of any purpofe in the writer, 
as this Diflick among the difportes of Ouid. 
Quot cozlumjkttas tot habet tua Roma pudlas 
Pafcua quotque hcedos tot habet tua Roma Cyncedos, 
The polleritie taking pleafure in this manner of 
Simphonie had leafure as it feemes to deuife many 
other knackes in their verfifying that the auncient and 
ciuill Poets had not vfed before, whereof one was to 
make euery word of a verfe to begin with the lame 
letter, as did Hugobald the Monke who made a large 
poeme to the honour of Carolus Ca/uus, euery word 
beginning with C. which was the firft letter of the king 
name thus. 

Carmina clarifonce Caluis cantate camence. 
And this was thought no fmall peece of cunning, 
being in deed a matter of fome difficultie to finde out 
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fo many wordes beginning with one letter as might 
make a iufl volume, though in truth it were but a 
phantafticall deuife and to no purpofe at all more then 
to make them harmonicall to the rude eares of thofe 
barbarous ages. 

Another of their pretie inuentions was to make a 
verfe of fuch wordes as by their nature and manner 
of conflructiori' and fituation might be turned back- 
ward word by word, and make another perfit verfe, but 
of quite contrary fence ^s the gibing Monke that wrote 
of Pope Alexander thefe two verfes. 

Laus tua non tuafraus } virtus non eqpia rerum, 
Scandere te faciunt hoc decus eximium. 

Which if ye will turne backwards Jhey make two other 
good verfes, but of a contrary fence, thus. 

Eximium decus hoc faciunt tefcandere, rerum 
Copia, non virtus \ fraus tua non tua laus. 

And they called it Verfe Lyon. 

Thus you may fee the humors and appetites of men 
how diuers and chaungeable they be in liking new 
fafhions, though many tymes worfe then the old, and 
not onely in the manner of their life and vfe of their gar- 
ments, but alfo in their learninges and arts and fpecially 
of their languages. 

CHAP. VIII. 

In what reputation Poefie and Poets were in old time with 
Princes and otherwife generally, and how they be 
now become contemptible andforjwhat caufes. 

Or the refpecles aforefayd in all former ages 
and in themoflciuillcountreys and commons 
wealthes,good Poets and Poefie were highly 
efleemed and much fauoured of the greater! 
Princes. For proofe whereof we read how 
much Amyntas king of Macedonia made of the Tragicall 
Poet Euripides. And the Athenians of Sophocles. In what 
price the noble poemes of Homer were holden with 
Alexander the great, in fo much as euery night they 
were layd vnder his pillow, and by day were carried in 
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the rich iewell .cofer of Darius lately before vanquifhed 
by him in battaile. And not Onely Homer the father 
and Prince of the Poets was fo honored by him, but 
for his fake all other meaner Poets, in fo much as 
Cherillus one no very great good Poet had for euery 
verfe well made a Phillips noble of gold, amounting in 
value to an angell Englifh, and fo for euery hundreth 
verfes (which a cleanely pen could fpeedely difpatch) 
he had a hundred angels. And fince Alexander the 
great how Theocritus the Greeke poet was fauored by 
Tholomee king of Egipt andQueene Berenice his wife, 
Ennius likewife by Scipio Prince of the Romaines, Vir- 
gin alfo by th'Emperour Auguflus. • And in later times 
how much were lehan de Mehune and Guillaume de 
Loris made of by the French kinges, and Geffrey 
Chaucer father of our Englifh Poets by Richard the 
fecond, who as it wa*s fuppofed gaue him the maner of 
new Holme in Oxfordmire. And Govver to Henry the 
fourth, and Harding to Edward the fourth. Alio how 
Francis the Frenche king made Sangelais, Salmonius, 
Macrinus, and Clement Marot of his priuy Chamber for 
their excellent fkill in vulgare and Latine Poefie. And 
king Henry the 8. her MaieJHes father for a few Pfalmes 
of Dauid turned into Englifh meetre by Sternhold, 
made him groome of his priuy chamber, and gaue him 
many other good gifts. And one Gray what good 
eflimation did he grow vnto with the fame king Henry y 
and afterward with the Duke of Sommerfet Protedlour, 
for making certaine merry Ballades, whereof one chiefly 
was The hunte it [is ?] vp, the hunte is vp. And Queene 
Mary his daughter for one Epithalamie or nuptial! 
fong made by Vargas a Spanifh Poet at her mariage 
with king Phillip in Winchefler gaue him during his 
life two hundred Crownes penfion : nor this reputation 
was giuen them in auncient times altogether in refpect 
that Poefie was a delicate arte, and the Poets them 
felues cunning Princepleafers, but for that alfo they 
were thought for their vniuerfall knowledge to be very 
fufncient men for the greatefl charges in their common 
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wealthes, were it for counfell or for conduit, whereby 
no man neede to doubt but that both fkilles may very 
well concurre- and be mod excellent in one perfon. 
For we finde that Itdius Cafar the firft Emperour 
and a moil noble Captaine, was not onely the mofl 
eloquent Orator of his time, but alfo a very good Poet, 
though none of his doings therein be now extant. And 
Quintus Catulus a good Poet, and Cornelius Gallus 
treafurer of Egipt, and Horace the mofl delicate of all 
the Romain Lyrickes, was thought meete and by many 
letters of great inflance prouoked to be Secretarie of 
eflate to Augufius th'Emperour, which neuertheleffe 
he refufed for his vnhealtiifulnefie lake, and being a 
quiet mynded man and nothing ambitious of glory: nm 
voluit accedere ad Rempublicam, as it is reported. And 
Ennius the Latine Poet was not as fome perchaunce 
thinke, onely fauored by Sdpio the Africane for his good 
making of verfes, but vfed as his familiar and Counfel- ■* 
lor in the warres for his great knowledge and amiable 
conuerfation. And long before that Antimenides and 
other Greeke Poets, as Ariftotle reportes in his Poli- 
tiques, had charge in the warres. And Firtceus the 
Poet being alfo a lame man and halting vpon one 
legge, was chofen by the Oracle of the gods from the 
Athenians to be generall of the Lacedemonians armie, 
not for his Poetrie, but for his wifedome and graueper- 
fwafions, and fubtile Stratagemes whereby he had the 
victory ouer his enemies. So as the' Poets feemed te 
haue (kill not onely in the fubtilties of their arte, but 
alfo to be meete for all maner of functions ciuill and 
martiall, euen as they found fauour of the times they 
liued in, infomuch as their credit and eflimation gene- 
rally was not fmall. But in thefe dayes (although fome 
learned Princes may take delight in them) yet vniuer- 
fally it is not fo. For as well Poets as Poefie are de- ^ . 
fpifed; and the name become, of honorable infamous, 
fubiecl: to fcorne and derifion, and rather a reproch 
than a prayfe to any that vfeth it : for commonly who 
fo is fludious in th'Arte or ftiewes him felfe excellent 
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in it, they call him in difdayne a phantajkcall: and a 
light headed or phantaflicall man (by conuerfion) they 
call a Poet. And this proceedes through the barbar- 
ous ignoraunce of the time, and pride of many Gentle- 
men, and others, whofe grofTe heads not being brought 
vp or acquainted with any, excellent Arte, nor able to 
contrjue, or in manner conceiue any matter of fubtiltie 
m any bufineffe or fcience, they doe deride and fcorne 
it in all others as fuperfluous knowledges and vayne 
fciences, and whatfoeuer deuife be of rare inuention 
they terme it phantafticatt, conflruing it to the word 
fide : and among men fuch as be modeft and graue, and 
of litle conuerfation, nor delighted in the bufie life and 
vayne ridiculous actions of the popular, they call him 
in fcorne a Philofopher or Poet % as much to fay as a 
phantaflicall man, very iniurioufly (God wot) and to the 
manifeflation of their own ignoraiince, not making dif- 
ference betwixt termes. For as the euill and vicious 
difpofition of the braine hinders the founde iudgement 
and difcourfe of man with bufie and difordered phan- 
tafies, for which caufe the Greekes call him ywraeixog, 
fo is that part being well affected, not onely nothing 
dfforderly or confufed with any monflruous imagina- 
tions or conceits, but very formall, and in his much 
multiformitie vniforme, that is well proportioned, and 
fo paffing cleare, that by it as by a glaffe or mirrour, 
are reprefented vnto the foule all maner of bewtifull 
vifions, whereby the inuentiue parte of the mynde is fo 
much holpen, as without it no man could deuife any 
new or rare thing: and where it is not excellent in his 
kind, there could be no politique Captaine, nor any 
witty enginer or cunning artificer, nor yet any law 
maker or counfellor of deepe difcourfe, yea the Prince 
of Philofophers flickes not to tzyanimam non intelligere 
abfque phantafmate which text tQ another purpofe 
Alexander Aphrodifcus well noteth, as learned men 
know. And this phantafie may be refembled to a 
glaffe as hath bene fayd, whereof there be many tem- 
pers and manner of makinges, as the perfpecliiies doe 
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acknowledge, for fome be falfe glafies and (hew thinges 
otherwife than they be in deede, and others right as 
they be in deede, neither fairer nor fouler, nor greater 
nor fmaller. There be againe of thefe glaffes that fhew 
thinges exceeding faire and comely, others that fhew 
figures very monftruous and illfauored. Euen f6 is the 
phantaflicall part of man (if it be not difordered) a re- 
prefenter of the befl, mofl comely and bewtifull images 
or apparances of thinges to the foule and according 
to their very truth. If otherwife, then doth it breede 
Chimeres and monflers in mans imaginations, and not 
onely in his imaginations, but alfo in all his ordinarie 
actions and life which enfues. Wherefore fuch perfons 
as be illuminated with the brightefl irradiations of 
knowledge and of the veritie and due proportion of 
things, they are called by the learned men not phan- 
taJHci but euphantafiote, and of this forte of phantafie 
are all good Poets, notable Captaines ftratagematique, 
all cunning artificers and enginers, all Legiflators Poli- 
titiens and Counfellours of eflate, in whofe exercifes 
the inuentiue part is mofl employed and is to the found 
and true iudgement of man rnofl needful. This diuer- 
fitie in the termes perchance euery man hath not noted, 
and thus much be faid in defence of the Poets honour, 
to the end no noble and generous minde be difcom- 
forted in the fludie thereof, the rather for that worthy 
and honorable memoriall of that noble woman twife 
French Queene, Lady Anne of Britaine, wife firfl to 
king Charles the viij. and after to Lewes the xij. who 
pafling one day from her lodging toward the kinges 
fide, faw in a gallerie Maijkr Allaine Chartier the 
kings Secretarie, an excellent maker or Poet leaning on 
a tables end a fleepe, and flooped downe to kifTe him, 
faying thus in all their hearings, we may not of Princely 
courtefje pafTe by and not honor with our kiffe the 
mouth from whence fo many fweete ditties and golden 
poems haue iffued. -But me thinks at thefe- words I 
heare fome fmilingly fay, I would be loath to lacke liu- 
ing of my own till the Prince gaue me a maner of new 
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Elme for my riming. And another to fay I haue read 
that the Lady Cynthia came once downe out of her 
skye to kiffe the faire yong lad Endimion as he lay a 
fleep: and many noble Queenes that haue bellowed 
kiffes vpon their Princes paramours, but neuer vpon 
any Poets. The third me thinks fhruggingly faith, I 
kept not to fit fleeping with my Poefie till a Queene 
came and kiffed me. But what of all this ? Princes 
may giue a good Poet fuch conuenient countenaunce 
and alfo benefite as are due to an excellent artificer, 
though they neither kiffe nor cokes them,« and the dis- 
cret Poet lookes for no fuch extraordinarie fauours, and 
afwell doth he honour by his pen the iufl, liberall, or 
magnanimous Prince, as the valiaunt, amiable or bew- 
tifull though they be euery one of them the good giftes 
Vof God. So it feemes not altogether the fcorne and 
ordinarie difgrace offered vnto Poets at thefe dayes, is 
caufe why few Gentlemen do delight in the Art, but 
for that liberalise, is come to fayle in Princes,' who for 
their largeffe were wont to be accompted th'onely 
patrons of learning, and firfl founders of all excellent 
artificers. Befides it is not perceiued, that Princes 
them felues do take any pleafure in this fcience, by 
whofe example the fubiedt is commonly led, and allured 
to all delights and exercifes be they good or bad, ac- 
cording to the graue faying of the hiflorian. Rex mul- 
titudinem religione impleuit, qua femper regenti fimilis eft. 
/And peraduenture in this iron and malitious age of ours r 
Princes are leffe delighted in it, being ouer earneflly 
bent and affected to the affaires of Empire and ambi- 
tion, whereby they are as it were inforced to indeuour 
them felues to armes and practifes of hoflilitie, or to 
entend to the right pollicing of their flates, and haue 
not one houre to beflow vpon any other ciuill or de- 
lectable Art of naturall or morall doctrine: nor fcarce 
any leifure to thincke one good thought in perfect and 
godly contemplation, whereby their troubled mindes 
might be moderated and brought to tranquillitie. So 
as, it is hard to find in thefe dayes of noblemen or 
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gentlemen any good Mathematician, or excellent Mufi- 
tian, or notable Philofopher, or els a cunning Poet: be- 
caufe we find few great Princes much delighted in the 
feme ftudies. Now alfo of fuch among the Nobilitie 
or gentrie as be very well feene in many laudable fci- 
ences, and efpecially in making or Poefie, it is fo come 
to pafle that they haue no courage to write and if they 
haue, yet are they loath to be a knowen of their skill. 
So as I know very many notable Gentlemen in the 
Court that haue written commendably and fuppreffed 
it agayne, or els fuffred it to be pubtifht without their 
owne names to it : as if it were a difcredit for a Gentle- 
man, to feeme learned, and to lhew him felfe amorous 
of any good Art. In other ages it was not fo, for we 
read that Kinges and Princes haue written great 
volumes and publifht them vnder their owne regall 
titles. As to begin with Salomon the wifeft of Kings,- 
Julius Ccejar the greatefl of Emperours, Hermes Tris- 
megiftus the holiefl of Priefles and Prophetes, Euax 
king of Arabia wrote a booke of precious ftones in 
verfe, Prince Auicenna of Phificke and Philofophie, 
Alphonfus king of Spaine his Aflronomicall Tables, 
Almanfor a king of Marrocco diuerfe Philofophicall 
workes, and by their regall example our late fouer- 
aigne Lord king Henry the eight wrate a booke in de- 
fence of his faith, then perfwaded that it was the true 
and Apoflolicall doctrine, though it hath appeared other- 
wife fince, yet his honour and learned zeale was noth* 
ing leffe to be allowed. Queenes alfo haue bene knowen 
iludious, and to write large volumes, as Lady Margaret 
of Fraunce Queene of Nauarre in our time. But of all 
others the Emperour Nero was fo well learned in 
Mufique and Poefie, as when he was taken by order of 
the Senate and appointed to dye, he offered violence 
to him felfe and fayd, O quantus artifex pereo / as much 
as to fay, as, how is it poflible a man of fuch fcience 
and learning as my felfe, fhould come to this fhame- 
fiill death ? 'th'emperour Oclauian being made exe- 
cute? to Virgill, who had left by his lafl will and tefla- 
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ment, that his bookes of the sEneidos mould be com- 
mitted to the flre as things not perfited by him, made 
his excufe for infringing the deads will, by a nomber of 
verfes mofl excellently written, whereof thefe are part 
Frangatur potiils legum veneranda potejlas, 
Quam tot congeftos noftefquc diifque labores 
Hauferit vna dies. And put his name#to them. 
AnoJ before him his vncle and father adoptiue Julius 
Ccefar, was not afhamed to publifh vnder his owne 
ame, his Commentaries of the French and Britaine 
warres. Since therefore fo many noble Emperours, 
Kings and Princes haue bene ftudious of Poefie and 
other ciuill arts, and not afhamed to bewray their skils 
in the fame, let none other meaner perfon defpife 
learning, nor (whether it be in profe or in Poefie, if 
they them felues be able to write, or haue written any 
thing well or of rare inuention) be any whit fqueimifh tc 
let it be publifht vnder their names, for reafon femes 
it, and modeflie doth not repugne. 

CHAP. IX. 

How Poefie Jhould not be imployed vpon vayne conceits 

or vicious or infamous. 

Herefore the Nobilitie and dignitie of the 
Art confidered afwell by vniuerfalitie as 
antiquitie and the naturall excellence of 
it felfe, Poefie ought not to be abafed 
and imployed vpon any vnworthy matter 
and fubiedl, nor vfed to vaine purpofes, whi&i neuer- 
theleffe is dayly feene, and that is to vtter conceits in- 
famous and vicious or ridiculous and foolifh, or of no 
good example and do<5hine. Albeit in merry matters 
(not vnhonefl) being vfed for mans folape and recrea- 
tion it may be well allowed, for as I faid before, Poefie 
is a pleafant maner of vtteraunce varying from the 
ordinarie of purpofe to refrefh the mynde by the eares 
delight. Poefie alfo is not only laudable, becaufe I 
faid it was a metrical! fpeach vfed by the nrfl men, but 
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becaufe it is a metricall fpeach corrected" and reformed 
by difcreet iudgements, and with no leffe cunning and 
curiofitie then the Greeke and Latine Poefie, and by 
Art bewtified and adorned, and brought far. from the 
primitiue rudeneffe of the firfl inuentors, otherwife it 
may be fayd to me that Adam and Eues apernes were 
the gayefl garmentes, becaufe they were the firfl, and the 
fhepheardes tente or pauillion, the befl houfing, becaufe 
it was the moil auncient and mofl vniuerfall : which* 
I would not haue fo taken, for it is not my meaningly 
but that Art and cunning concurring with nature, an- 
tiquitie and vniuerfalitie, in things indifferent, and not 
euill, doe make them more laudable. And right fo our 
vulgar riming Poefie, being by good wittes brought to 
that perfection we fee, is worthily to be preferred be- 
fore any other maner of vtterance in profe, for fuch 
vfe and to fuch purpofe as it is ordained, and ihall 
hereafter be fet downe more particularly. 

CHAP. X. 

Thefubiecl or matter of Poefie. 

Luing fufficiently fayd of the dignitie of 
Poets and Poefie, now it is tyme to fpeake 
of the matter or fubiect of Poefie, which 
to myne intent is, what foeuer wittie and 
delicate conceit of man meet or worthy 
to be put in written verfe, for any neceflary vfe of the 
prefent time, or good inflruction of the pofleritie. But ^ 
the chief and principall is : the laud honour and 
glory of the immortall gods (I fpeake now in phrafe of 
8ie Gentiles.) 4 Secondly the worthy gefls of noble • 
Princes: thememoriall and regiflry of all great for- 
tunes, the praife of vertue and reproofe of vice, the in- 
ftru&ion of morall doctrines, the reutfaling of fciences 
naturall and other profitable Arts, the redreffe of bois- 
trous and flurdie courages by perfwafion, the confola- 
tion and repofe of temperate myndes, finally the com- 
mon folace of mankind in all his trauails and cares of 
this tranutorie life. And in this lafl fort being vfed 
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for recreation onely, may allowably beare matter *not 
alwayes of the graueft,. or of any great commoditie or 
profit, but rather in fome fort, vaine, diflblute, or wan- 
ton, fo it be not very fcandalous and of euill example. 
But as our intent is to make this Art vulgar for all 
Englifh mens vfe, and therefore are of neceflitie to fet 
dbwne the principal rules therein to be obferued: foin 
mine opinion it is no leffe expedient to touch briefly 
all the chief points of this auncient Poefie of the 
Greeks and Latines, fo far forth as it conformeth with 
ours. So as it may be knowen what we hold of them 
as borrowed, and what as of our owne peculiar. 
Wherefore now that we haue faid, what is the matter 
of Poefie, we will declare the manner and formes of 
poemes vfed by the auncients. 

CHAP. XL 

Ofpoemes and their fundry formes and how thereby the 
auncient Poets receaued furnames. 

the matter of Poefie is diuers, fo was the 
forme of their poemes and maner of writ- 
ing, for all of them wrote not in one fort, 
euen as all of them wrote not vpon one 
matter* Neither was euery Poet alike 
cunning in all as in fome one kinde of Poefie, nor 
vttered with like felicitie. But wherein any one moll 
excelled, thereof he tooke a furname, as to be called a 
Poet Heroic^ Lyrick, Elegiack, Epigrammatift ox other- 
wife. Such therefore as gaue themfelues to write long 
hiftories of the noble gefls of kings and great Princes 
entermedling the dealings of the gods, halfe gods or 
Heroes of the gentiles, and the great and waighty con- 
fequences of peace and warre, they called Poets Hero- 
ick, whereof Homer was chief and mofl auncient 
among the Greeks, Virgill among the Latines: Others 
who more delighted to write fongs or ballads of plea- 
fure, to be fong with the voice, and to the harpe, lute, or 
citheron and fuch other mufical, inflruments, they were 
called melodious Poets \melici\ or by a more common 
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name Lirique Poets, of which fort was Pindarus, Ana- 
creon and Callimackus with others among the Greeks : 
Horace and Catullus among the Latines. There were 
an other fort, who fought the fauor of faire Ladies, 
and coueted to bemone their eflates at large, and the 
perplexities of loue in a certain pitious verfe called 
Elegie, and thence were called Eligiack : fuch among 
the Latines were Ouid, Tibullus, and Propertius. 
There were alfo Poets that wrote onely for the flage, 
I meane playes and interludes, to rec[r]eate the people 
with matters of difporte, and to that intent did fet forth 
in lhewes pageants, accompanied with fpeach the com- 
mon behauiours and maner of life of priuate perfons, 
and fuch as were the- meaner fort of men, and they 
were called Comicall Poets, of whom among the 
Greekes Menander and Arijtophanes were mod excel- 
lent, with the Latines Terence and Plautus. Befides 
thofe Poets Comtek there were other who ferued alfo 
the flage, but medled not with fo bafe matters : For 
they fet forth the dolefull falles of infortunate and 
afflicted Princes, and were called Poets TragicalL 
Such were Euripides and Sophocles with the Greeks, 
Seneca among the Latines. There were yet others 
who mounted nothing fo high as any of them both, but 
in bafe and humble ftile by maner of Dialogue, vttered 
the priuate and familiar talke of the meaneft fort of 
men, as fhepheards, heywards and fuch like, fuch was 
among the Greekes Theocritus : and Virgill among the 
Latines, their poems were named Eglogues or fliep- 
heardly talke. There was yet another kind of Poet, 
who intended to taxe the 'common abufes and vice of 
the people in rough and bitter fpeaches, and their in- 
uecliues were called Satyres, and them felues Satyr- 
icques. Such were Lucilius, Iuuenall and Perftus among 
the Latines, and with vs he that wrote the booke called 
Piers plowman. Others of a more fine and pleafant 
head were giuen wholly to taunting and fcoffing at 
vndecent things, and in fhort poemes vttered pretie 
merry conceits, and thefe men were called Epigram- 
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matifks. There were others that for the peoples good 
inftrucStion, and triall of their owne witts vfed in 
places of great affembly, to fay by rote nombers of 
ihort and fententious meetres, very pithie and of good 
edification, and thereupon were called Poets Mimiftes: 
as who would lay, imitable 'and meet to be followed 
for their wife and graue leffons. There was another 
kind of poeme, inuented onely to make fport, and to 
refrefh the company with a maner of buffonry or coun- 
terfeiting of merry fpeaches, conuerting all that which 
they had hard fpoken before, to a certaine derifion by 
a quite contrary fence, and this was done, when Co- 
medies or Tragedies were a playing, and that betweene 
the adles when the players went to make ready for 
another, there was great filence, and the people waxt 
weary, then came in thefe maner of conterfaite vices, 
they were called Pantomimi, and all that had before 
bene layd, or great part of it, they gaue a erode con- 
ftru&ion to it very ridiculoufly. Thus haue you how 
the names of the Poets were giuen them by the formes 
of their poemes and maner of writing. 

CHAP. XII. 

In what forme of Poefie the gods of the Gentiles 
were pray fed and honored. 

(iHe gods of the Gentiles were honoured by 
their Poetes in hymnes, which is an extra- 
ordinarie and diuine praife, extolling and 
magnifying them for their great powers 
and excellencie of nature in the higheft 
degree of laude, and yet therein their Poets were after 
a fort reflrained: fo as they could not with their credit 
vntruly praife their owne gods, or vfe in Jheir lauds 
any maner of grofTe adulation or vnueritable report. 
For in any writer vntruth and flatterie are counted 
mofl great feproches. Wherfore to praife the gods of 
the Gentiles, for that by authoritie of their owne fabul- 
ous records, they had fathers and mothers, and kinred 
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and allies, and wiues and concubines : the Poets firfl 
commended them by their genealogies or pedegrees, 
their manages and aliances, their notable exploits in 
the world for the behoofe of mankind, and yet as I 
fayd before, none otherwife then the truth of their owne 
memorials might beare, and in fuch fort as it might be 
well auouched by their old written reports, though in 
very deede they were not from the beginning all his- 
torically true, and many of them verie fictions, and 
fuch of them as were true, were grounded vpon fome 
part of an hiilorie or matter of veritie, the reft alto- 
gether figuratiue andmifticall, couertly applied to fome 
morali or natural fenfe, as Cicero fetteth it foorth in 
his bookes de natura deorutn. For to. fay that Jupiter 
was fonne to Saturne, and that he maried his owne 
filler Juno, might be true, for fuch was the guife of all 
great Princes in the Orientall part of the world both at 
thofe dayes and now is. Againe that he loued Danae, 
Europa> Leda, Califto and other faire Ladies daughters 
to kings, befides many meaner women, it is likely 
enough, becaufe he was reported to be a very incon- 
tinent perfon, and giuen ouer to his luftes, as are for 
the moll part all the greatell Princes, but that he 
fliould be the higheft god in heauen, or that he Ihould 
thunder and lighten, and do manie other things very 
vnnaturally and abfurdly : alfo that Saturnus Ihould 
geld his father Celius, to th'intent to make him vnable 
to get any moe children, and other fuch matters as are 
reported by them, it feemeth to be fome wittie deuile 
and fiction made lor a purpofe, or a very noble and 
impudent lye, which could not be reafonably fufpected 
by the Poets, who were otherwife difcreete and graue 
men, and teachers of wifedome to others. Therefore 
either to tranfgrefie the rules of their primitiue records, 
or to feeke to giue their gods honour by belying them 
(otherwife then in that fence which I haue alledged) had 
bene a figne nq$ onely of an vnskilfull Poet, but alfo of 
a very impudent and leude man. • For vntrue praife 
neuer giueth any true reputation. But with vs Chrift- 
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ians, who be better difciplined, and do acknowledge 
but one God Almightie, euerlafling, and in euery re- 
fpect felfe fuffizant \authareos\ repofed in all perfect 
reft and foueraigne bliffe, not needing or exacting any 
forreine helpe or good. To him we can not exhibit 
ouermuch praife, nor belye him any wayes, vnleffe it 
be in abafing his excellencie by fcarfitie of praife, or 
by mifconceauing his diuine nature, weening to praife 
him, if we impute to him fuch vaine delights and pee- 
uifh affections, as commonly the frailefl men are re- 
proued for. Namely to make him ambitious of honour, 
iealous and difficult in his worfhips, terrible, angrie, 
vindicatiue, a louer, a hater, a pitier, and indigent of 
mans worfhips: finally fo paffionate as in effect he 
fhold be altogether Anthropopathis, To the gods of 
the Gentiles they might well attribute thefe infirmities, 
for they were but the children of men, great Princes 
and famous in the world, and not for any other refpedl 
diuine, then by fome refemblance of vertue they -had 
to do good, and to benefite many. So as to the God 
of the Chriflians, fuch diuine praife might be verified : 
to th'other gods none, but figuratiuely or in miflicall 
fenfe as hath bene faid. . In which fort the ancient 
Poets did in deede giue them great honors and praifes, 
and made to them facrifices, and offred them oblations 
of fundry fortes, euen as the people were taught and 
perfwaded by fuch placations and worfhips to receaue 
any helpe, comfort or benefite to them felues, their 
wiues, children, poffeffions or goods. For if that opin- 
ion were not, who would acknowledge any God ? the- 
verie Etimologie of the name with vs of the North 
partes of the world declaring plainely the nature of the 
attribute, which is all one as if we fayd good, [bonus] 
or a giuer of good things. Therfore the Gentiles 
prayed for peace to the goddefie Pallas: for warre (fuch 
as thriued by it) to the god Mars : for honor and em- 
pire to the god Jupiter: fox riches and wealth to Pluto: 
for eloquence and gayne to Mercurie: for fafe naviga- 
tion to Neptune: for faire weather and profperous 
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windes to Eolus : for skill in mufick and leechcraft to 
Apollo: for free life and chaflitie to Diana: for bewtie 
and good grace, as alfo for iffue and pfofperitie in 
loue to Venus .•« for plenty of crop and corne to Ceres: 
for feafonable vintage to Bacchus: and for other things 
to others. So many things as they could imagine 
good and defirable, and to fo many gods as they fup- 
pofed to be authors thereof, in fo much as Fortune 
was made a goddeffe, and the feuer quartaine had her 
aulters, fuch blindnes and ignorance raigned in the 
harts of men at that time, and whereof it firft proceeded 
and grew, befides th'opinion hath bene giuen, appear- 
eth more at large in our bookes of lerotekni, the matter 
being of another confideration then to be treated of 
in this wbrke. And thefe hymnes to the gods was the 
firil forme of Poefie and the highefl and the flatelieft, 
and they, were fong by the Poets as priefls, and by the 
people or whole congregation as we fing in our Churchs 
the Pfalmes of Dauid, but they did it commonly in 
fome fhadie groues of tall tymber trees : In which 
places they reared aulters of green turfe, and beflrewed 
them all ouer with flowers, and vpon them offred 
their oblations and made their bloudy facrifices, (for 
no kinde of gift can be dearer then life) of fuch quick 
cattaille, as euery god was in their conceit mofl de- 
lighted in, or in fome other refpedl mod fit for the 
mifterie : temples or churches or other chappels then 
thefe they had none at thofe dayes. 

CHAP. XIII. 

In what forme of Poefie vice and the common abufes 
of mans life was reprehended. 

[Ome perchance would thinke that next after 
the praife and honoring of their gods, 
mould commence the worfhippings and 
praife of good men, and fpecially of great 
Princes and gouernours of the earth in 
foueraignety and function next vnto the gods. But it 
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is not fo, for before that came to paffe, the PoetA or 
holy Priefls, chiefly fludied the rebuke of vice, anid to 
carpe at the common abufes, fuch as were mod ffcffen- 
fme to the publique and priuate, for as yet for lacMce of 
good ciuility and wholefome dodtrines, there was greater 
(lore of lewde lourdaines then of wife and learned 
Lords, or of noble and vertuous Princes and gouernours. 
So as next after the honours exhibited to their gods, 
the Poets finding in man generally much to reproue 
and litle to praife, made certaine poems in plaine 
meetres, more like to fermons or preachings then 
otherwise, and when the people were afiembled togi- 
ther in thofe hallowed places dedicate to their gods, 
becaufe they had yet no large halles or places of con- 
uenticle, nor had any other correction of their faults, 
but fuch as refled onely in rebukes of wife and graue 
men, fuch as at thefe dayes make the people* afhamed 
rather then afeared, the faid auncient Poets vfed for 
that purpofe, three kinds of poems reprehenfiue, to wit, 
the Satyre, the Comedie, and the Tragedie: and the 
firfl and mod bitter inuectiue againfl vice and vicious 
men, was the Satyre \ which to th'intent their bitter- 
nefie mould breede none ill will, either to the Poets, 

- or to the recitours (which could not haue bene chofen 
if they had bene openly knowen) and befides to make 
their admonitions and reproofs feeme grauer and of 
more efficacie, they made wife as if the gods of the 
woods, whom they called Satyres or Siluanes, mould 
appeare and recite thofe verfes of rebuke, whereas in 

' deede they were but difguifed perfons vnder the fhape 
of Satyres as who would fay, thefe terrene and bafe 
gods being conuerfant with mans affaires, and fpiers 
out of all their fecret faults : had fome great care ouer 
man, and defired by good admonitions to reforrne the 
euill of their life, and tb bring the bad to amendment 
by thofe kinde of preachings, whereupon the Poets 
inuentours of the deuife were called Satyrijks. 
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CHAP, XIIII. 
How vice was afterward reproued by two other manerof 
poems , better reformed then the Satyr e^ whereof the 
firft was Comedy \ thefeeond Tragedie, 

jjVt when thefe maner of folitary fpeaches and 
recitals of rebuke, vttered by the x rurall 
gods out of bufhes and briers, feemed not 
to the finer heads fufficiently perfwafme, 
nor fo popular as if it were reduced into 
aftion of many perfons, or by many voyces liuely re- 
prefented to the eare and eye, fo as a man might 
*thinke it were euen now a doing. . The Poets deuifed 
to haue many parts played at once fay two or three or 
foure perfons, that debated the matters of the world, 
fometimes of their owne priuate afiaires, fometimes of 
their neighbours, but neuer medling with any Princes 
matters nor fuch high perfonages, but commonly of 
marchants, fouldiers, artificers, good honeft houfhol- 
•ders, and alfo of vnthrifty youthes, yong damfels, old 
nurfes, bawds, brokers, ruffians and parafites, with fuch 
like, in whofe behauiors, lyeth in effecl the whole 
courfe and trade of mans life, and therefore tended al- ' 
togither to the good amendment of man by'difcipline 
and example. It was alfo much for the folace and re- 
creation of the common people by reafon of the page- 
-ants and fhewes. And this kind of poeme was called 
Comedy r , and followed next after the Satyre, and by that 
occafion was fomwhat fliarpe and bitter after the nature 
of the Satyre, openly and by expreffe names taxing 
men more malicioufly and impudently then became, fo 
.as they were enforced for feare of quarell and blame to 
difguife their players with flrange apparell, and by 
colouring their faces and carying hatts and capps of 
•diuerfe fafhions to make them felues leffe knowen. But 
as time and experience do reforme euery thing that is 
amiffe, fo this bitter poeme called the old Comedy, being 
difufed and taken away, the new Comedy came in place, 
Tiiore ciuill and pleafant a great deale and not touch- 
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ing any man by name, but in a certaine generalitie 
glancing at euery abufe, fo as from thenceforth fearing 
* none illwill or enmitie at any bodies hands, they left 
afide their difguifings and played bare face, till one 
Rojcius Gallus the moil excellent player among the 
Romaines brought vp thefe vizards, which we fee at 
this day vfed, partly to fupply^the want of players, when 
there were moe parts than there were perfons, or that 
it was not thought meet to trouble and pefler princes 
chambers with too many folkes. Now by the chaunge 
of a vizard one man might play the king and the carter, 
the old nurfe and, the yong damfell, the marchant and 
thefouldier or any other part he lifted very conueniently. 
There be that fay Rofcius did it for another purpofe, 
for being him felfe the beft Hiftrien or buffon that was 
in his dayes to be found, infomuch as Cicero faid Rofcius 
contended with him by varietie of liuely geftures, to 
furmount the copy of his fpeach, yet becaufe he was 
fquint eyed and had a very, vnpleafant countenance, 
and lookes which made him ridiculous or rather odious 
to the prefence,he deuifed thefe vizards to hide his owne 
ilfauored face. And thus much touching the Comedy. 

CHAP. XV. 

In what forme of Poefie the euill and outragious 
behauiours of Princes were repreJiended. 

(Vt becaufe in thofe dayes when the Poets- 
firft taxed by Satyre and Comedy, there 
was no great flore of Kings or Emperors 
or fuch high eflats (al men being yet for 
the moft part rude, and in a maner popu- 
larly egall) they could not fay of them or of their 
behauiours any thing to the purpofe, which cafes of 
Princes are fithens taken for the higheft and greatefl 
matters of all. But after that fome men among the 
moe became mighty and famous in the world, fouer- 
aignetie and dominion hauing learned them all maner 
of lufls and licentioufnes of life, by which occafions 
alfo their high eftates and felicities fell many times into- 
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mod Iowe and lamentable fortunes : whereas before in 
their great profperities they were both feared and re- 
uerenced in the highefl degree, after their deathes when 
thepofleritie flood no more in dread of them, their in- 
famous life and tyrannies were layd open to all the 
world, their wickednes reproched, their follies and ex- 
treme infolencies derided, and their miferable ends 
painted out in playes and pageants, to fhew the muta- 
bilitie of fortune, and the iuft punifhment of God in 
reuenge of a vicious and euill life. Thefe matters were 
alfo handled by the Poets, and reprefented by adlion 
as that of the Comedies \ but becaufe the matter was 
higher then that of the Comedies the Poets flile was alfo 
higher and more loftie, the prouifion greater, the place 
more magnificent : for which purpofe alfo the players , 
garments were made more rich and coflly and folemne, 
and euery other thing apperteining, according to that , 
rate : So as where the Satyre was pronounced by rufli-^ 
call and naked Syluanes fpeaking out of a bum, and the 
commbn players of interludes called P/ampedes, played 
barefoote vpon the, floore : the later Comedies vpon 
fcaffolds, and by men well and cleanely hofed and mod. 
Thefe matters of great Princes were played vpon lofty 
flages, and the adtors thereof ware vpon their legges 
buskins of leather called Cothurni, and other folemne 
habits, and for a fpeciall preheminence did walke vpon 
thofe high corked ihoes or pantofles, which now they 
call in Spaine and Italy Shoppini. And becaufe thofe 
bufkins and high (hoes were commonly made of goats 
fkinnes very finely tanned, and dyed into colours : or 
for that as fome fay the bed players reward, was a 
goate to be giuen him, or for that as other thinke, a 
goate was the peculiar facrifice of the god Pan, king , 
of all the gods of the woodes : forafmuch as a goate 
in Greeke is called 2ragos 9 therfore thefe (lately playes 
were called Tragedies. And thus haue ye foure fundry 
formes of Poefie Drammatick reprehenfiue, and put in 
execution by the feate and dexteritie of mans body, to 
wit, the Satyre, old Comedie 9 new Comedie, and Tragedie, 
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whereas all other kinde of poems except Mgfogue whereof 
lhalbe entreated hereafter, were onely recited by mouth 
or Cong with the voyce to fome melodious inurnment. 

CHAP. XVI. \ 

In what forme of Poefie the great Princes and domina- 
tors of the world were honored. 
HVt as the bad and illawdable parts of all 
eilates and degrees were taxed by the 
Poets in one fort or an other, and thofe 
of great Princes by Tragedie in efpecial, 
(and not till after their deaths) as hath 
bene before remembred, to th'intent that fuch exem- 
plifying (as it were) of their blames and aduerfities, 
being now dead, might worke for a fecret reprehenfion 
to others that were aliue, liuing in the fame or like 
abufes. So was it great reafon that all good and ver- 
tuous perfons lhould for their well doings be rewarded 
with commendation, and the great Princes aboue all 
others with honors and praifes, being for many refpecls 
of greater moment, to haue them good and vertuous 
then any inferior fort of men. Wherfore the Poets 
being in deede the trumpetters of all praife and alfo of 
(launder (not (launder, but well deferued reproch) were 
in confcience and credit bound next after the diuine 
praifes of the immortall gods, to yeeld a like ratable 
honour to all fuch amongfl men, as moft refembled the 
gods by excellencie of function, and had a certaine 
affinitie with them, by more then humane and ordinarie 
vertues (hewed in their actions here vpon earth. They 
were therfore praifed by a fecond degree of laude : 
(hewing their high eilates, their Princely genealogies 
and pedegrees, manages, aliances, and fuch noble ex- 
"'" : *"i, as they had done in th'afTaires of peace and of 
to the benefit of their people and countries, by 
ion of any noble fcience, or profitable Art, or by 
g wholfome lawes or enlarging of their dominions 
lorable and iuft conquefls, and many other wayes. 
peribnages among the Gentiles were Bacchus, 
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Ceres, Perfeus, Hercules, Thefeus and many other, who 
thereUjr came to be accompted gods and halfe gods or 
goddeffes [Heroes'] and had their commendations giuen 
by Hymne accordingly or by fuch other poems as their 
memorie was therby made famous to the pofleritie for 
euer after, as fhal be more at large fayd in place con- 
uenient But firfl we will fpeake fomewhat of the play- 
ing places, and prouifions which were made for their 
pageants and pomps reprefentatiue before remembred. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of the places, where their enterludes or poemes dramma- 

ticke were reprefented to the people. 

|S it hath bene declared, the Satyres were 
firfl vttered in their hallowed places within 
the woods where v they honoured their gods 
vnder the open heauen, becaufe they had 
no other houfing fit for great afiemblies. 
The old comedies were plaid in the broad flreets vpon 
wagons or carts vncouered, which carts were floored 
with bords and made for remouable flages to pafie 
from one flreete of their townes to another, where all 
the people might ftand at their eafe to gaze vpon the 
fights. Their new comedies or ciuill enterludes were 
played in open pauilions or tents of linnen cloth or 
lether, halfe displayed that the people might fee. 
Afterward when Tragidies came vp they deuifed to 
prefent them upon fcaffoldes or flages of timber, 
fhadowed with linen or lether as the other, and thefe 
flages were made in the forme of a Semicircle, wherof 
the bow ferued for the beholders to fit in, and the 
firing or forepart was appointed for the floore or place 
where the players vttered, and had in it fundrie little 
diiuTions by curteins as itrauerfes to feme for feueral 
roomes where they 'might repaire vnto and change 
their garments and come in againe, as their fpeaches 
and parts were to be renewed. Alfo there was place 
appointed for muficiens to fing or tp play vpon their, 
inflrumentes at the end of euery fcene, to the intent 
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the people might be tefreftied, and kept occupied. 
This matter of flage in halfe circle, the Greekes called 
theatrum 9 as much to fay as a beholding place, which 
was alfo in fuch fort contriued by benches and greeces 
to (land or fit vpon, as no man lhould empeach anothers 
fight. But as ciuilitie and withall wealth encreafed, fp- 
did the minde of man growe dayly more haultie and 
fuperrluous in all his deuifes, fo as for their theaters in 
halfe circle, they came to be by the great magnificence 
of the Romain princes and people fomptuoufly built 
with marble -and fquare flone in forme all round, and 
were called Amphitheaters, whereof as yet appears one 
among the ancient mines of Rome, built by Pompeius 
Magnus, for capafitie able to receiue at eafe fourfcore 
thoufand perfons as it is left written, and fo curioufly 
contriued as euery man might depart at his pleafure, 
without any annoyance to other. It is alfo to be knowne 
that in thofe great Amphitheaters t were exhibited all ma- 
ner of other fhewes and difports for the people, as their 
fence playes, or digladiations of naked men, their wrafl- 
lings, runnings, leapings and other pradlifes of actiuitie 
andflrength, alfo their baitings ofwildbeafts,as Elephants, 
Rhinoceros[es], Tigers, Leopards and others, which 
fights much delighted the common people, and there- 
fore the places required to be large and of great content 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of the Shepheards or pajlorall Poefie called Eglogue, and 

to what purpofe it wasfirft inuented and vfed. 

[Ome be of opinion, and the chiefe of thofe 
who haue written in this Art among the 
Latines, that the paftorall Poefie which 
we commonly call by the name oiEghgue 
and Bucolick, a tearme brought in by the 
Sicilian Poets, lhould be the firft of any other, and 
before the Satyre comedie or tragedie, becaule, fay J 
they, the fliepheards and haywards afiemblies and 
meetings when they kept their cattell and heards in the 
common fields and forefts^ was the firft familiar con- 
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uerfation, and their babble and talk vnder bufhes and 
fhadie trees, the firfl difputation and contentious 
reafoning, and their fleflily heates growing of eafe, the • 
firfl idle wooings, and their fongs made to their mates 
or paramours either vpon forrow or iolity of courage, 
the firfl amorous muficks, fometime alfo they fang and 
played on their pipes for wagers, firming who mould 
get the befl game, and be counted cunningefl. All 
this I do agree vnto, for no doubt the fhepheards life 
was the firfl example of honefl felowfhip, their trade 
the firfl art of lawfull acquifition or purchafe, for at 
thcfc daies robbery was a manner of purchafe. So faith-'H 
Aristotle in his bookes of the Politiques, and that paf- 
turage was before tillage, or fifhing or fowling, or any 
other predatory art or cheuifance. And all this may 
be true, for before there was a fhepheard keeper of his 
owne, or of fome other bodies flocke, there was none 
owner in the world, quick cattel being the firfl pro- 
perty of any forreine poffeflion. I fay forreine, becaufe 
alway men claimed property in their apparell and 
armour, and other like things made by their owne 
trauel and induflry, nor thereby was there yet any 
good towne or city or Kings palace, where pageants 
and pompes might be fhewed by Comedies or Trage- 
dies. But for all this, I do deny that the Eglogue fhouid \f 
be the firfl and mofl auncient forme of artificiall Poefie, 
being perfwaded that the Poet deuifed the Eglogue long , 
after the other dramtnatick poems, not. of purpofe to 
counterfeit or reprefent the ruflicall manner of loues 
and communication : but vnder the vaile of homely per- 
fons, and in rude fpeeches to infinuate and glaunce at 
greater matters, and fuch as perchance had not bene 
fafe to haue beene difclofed in any other fort, which 
may be perceiued by the Eglogues of Virgill, in which 
are treated by figure matters of greater importance 
then the loues of Tltirus and Cory don. Thefe Eglogues 
came after to containe and enforme morail difcipline, , 
for the amendment of mans behauiour, as be thofe of 
Mantuan and other moderne Poets. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of historical! Poefie, by which the famous afts of Pritices 
and the vertuous and worthy Hues of our fore- 
fathers were reported. 

Here is nothing in man of all the potential 
parts of his mind (reafon and will except) 
more noble or more neceffary to the actiue 
life then memory : becaufe it maketh moll 
to a found iudgement and perfect worldly 
wifedome, examining and comparing the times pafl 
with the prefent, and by them both confidering the 
time to come, concludeth with a fledfafl resolution, 
what is the bed courfe to be taken in all his actions 
Uand aduices in this world : it came, vpon this reafon, 
experience to be fo highly commended in all confuta- 
tions of importance, and preferred before any learning 
or fcience, and yet experience is no more than a maffe 
of memories aflembled, that is, fuch trials as man hath 
made in time before. Right fb no kinde of argument 
'in all the Oratorie craft, doth better perfwade and more 
vniuerfally fatisfie then example, which is but the re- 
prefentation of old memories, and like fucceffes hap- 
pened in times pafl. For thefe regards the Poefie hif- 
toricall is of all other next the diuinS moil honorable 
and worthy, as well for the common benefit as for the 
fpeciall comfort euery man receiueth by it. No one 
thing in the world with more delectation reuiuing our 
fpirits then to behold as it were in a glaffe the liuely 
image of our deare forefathers, their noble and ver- 
tuous maner of life, with other things autentike, which 
becaufe we are not able otherwife to attaihe to the 
knowledge of, by any of our fences, we apprehend 
them by memory, whereas the prefent time and things 
fo fwiftly pafTe away, as they giue vs no leafure almofl to 
looke into them, and much leffe to know and confider 
\ of them throughly. The things future, being alfo euents 
| very vncertaine, and fuch as can not poflibly be knowne 
\ becaufe they be not yet, can not be vfed for example 
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nor for delight otherwife then by hope. Though many ( 
promife the contrary, by vaine and deceitfull arts 
taking vpon them to reueale the truth of accidents to 
come, which if it were fo as they furmife, are yet but 
fcieDces meerely coniecSturall, and not of any benefit to 
man or to the common wealth, where they be vfed or 
profeffed. Therefore the good and exemplarie things 
and actions of the former ages, were referued only to I 
the hifloricall reportes of wife and graue men : thofe 
of the prefent time left to the fruition and iudgement 
of our fences : the future as hazards and incertaine 
euentes vtterly neglected and layd afide for Magicians J 
and mockers to get their liuings by : fuch manner of J 
men as by negligence of Magiflrates and remhTes of! 
lawes euery countrie breedeth great ftore of. Thefe^ 
hiftorical men neuertheleffe vfed not the matter fo pre- 
cifely to wifh that al they wrote mould be accounted true, 
for that was not needefull nor expedient to the pur- ) 
pofe, namely to be vfed either for example or for plea- 1 
fure : confidexing that many times it is feene a fained (^ 
matter or altogether fabulous, befides that it maketh 
more mirth than any other, works no leffe good con- 
cluiions for example then the mod true and veritable : 
but often times more, becaufe the Poet hath the hand- 
ling of them to faftiion at his pleaflire, but not fo of th 1 
other which mull go according to their veritie and 
none otherwife without the writers great blame. Againe 
as ye know mo and more excellent examples may be 
fained in one day by a good wit, then many ages 
through mans frailtie are able to put in vre, which 
made the learned and wittie men of thofe times to 
deuife many hifloricall matters of no veritie at all, but 
with purpofe to do good and no hurt, as vfing them for 
a maner of difcipline and prefident of commendable 
life. Such was the common wealth of Plato, and Sir 
Thomas Moores Vtopia, reding all in deuife, but neuer 
put in execution, and eafier to be wiftied then to be 
performed. And you mall perceiue that hiftories were 
of three fortes, wholly true and wholly falfe, and a 
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third holding part of either, but for honefl recreation, 
and good example they were all of them. And this 
may be apparant to vs not onely by the Poeticall 
hiftories, but alfo by thofe that be written in profe : 
for as ffotner wrate a fabulous or mixt report of the 
fiege of Troy, and another oiUliffes errors or wandrings, 
fo did Mujeus compile a true treatife "of the life and 
loues of Leander and Hero, both of them Heroick, and 
to none ill edification. Alfo as Theucidides wrate a 
worthy and veritable hiftorie, of the wtrres betwixt the 
Athenians and the Peloponefes : fo did Zenophon, a moft 
graue Philofopher, and well trained courtier and counfel- 
lour make another (but fained and vntrue) of the child- 
hood of Cyrus king of Perfia, neuertheles both -to one 
effect, that is for example and good information of the 
pofleritie. Now.becaufe the actions of meane and 
bafe perfonages, tend in very few cafes to any great 
good example : for who paffeth to follow the Heps, and 
maner of life of a craftes man, fhepheard or failer, 
though he were his father or deareft frend ? yea how 
almofl is it poflible that fuch maner of men fhould be 
of any vertue other then their profeflion requireth? 
Therefore was nothing committed to hiftorie, but mat- 
ters of great an|L excellent perfons and things that the 
fame by irritation of good courages (fuch as emulation 
caufeth) might worke more effectually, which occafioned 
the flory writer to chufe an higher ftile fit for his fub- 
iect, the Profaicke in profe, the Poet in meetre, and 
the Poets was by verfe exameter for his grauitie and 
flatelineffe moft allowable : neither would they inter- 
mingle him with any other fhorter meafure, vnleffe it 
were in matters of fuch qualitie, as became befl to be 
fong with the voyce, and to fome muficall inflrument, 
as were with the Greeks, all your Hymnes and JSn- 
comia of Pindarus and Callimachus y not very hiftories 
but a maner of hiftoricall reportes in which cafes they 
made thpfe poemes in variable meafiires, and coupled 
a fhort verfe with a long to feme that purpofe the 
better, and we our felues who compiled this treatife 
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haue written for pleafure a litle brief Romance or hif- 
toricall ditty in the Englifh tong of the Ifle of great 
Britaine in fliort and long meetres, and by breaches or 
diuiiions to be more commodioufly fong to the harpe 
in places of aflembly, where the company ihalbe de- 
firous to heare of old aduentures and valiaunces of 
noble knights in times pafl, as are thofe of king Arthur 
and his knights of the round table, Sir Beuys of . 
Southampton, Guy of Warwicke and others like. Such * 
as haue not premonition hereof, and confideration of 
the caufes alledged, would peraduenture reproue and 
difgrace euerytJZomance, or fhort hifloricall ditty for that 
they be not written in long meeters or verfes Alexan- 
dria, according to the nature and flile of large hiflories, 
wherin they mould do wrong for they be fundry 
, formes of poems and not all one. 

CHAP. XX. 
In what forme of Poefie vertue in the inferiour 
fort was commended. 

JN euerie degree and fort of men vertue is 
commendable, but not egally : not onely 
becaufe mens eflates are vnegall, but for 
thaj: alfo vertue it felfe is not in euery re- 
fpect of egall value and eflimation. For 
continence in a king is of greater merit, then in a car- 
ter, th'one hauing all opportunities to allure him to 
lulls, and abilitie to ferue his appetites, th'other partly, 
for the bafeneffe of his eftate wanting fuch meanes and 
occafions, partly by dread of lawes more inhibited, and 
not fo vehemently caried away with vnbrtdled affec- 
tions, and therfore deferue not in th'one and th'other 
like praife nor equall reward, by the very ordinarie 
courfe of diflributiue iuflice. Euen fo parfimonie and 
illiberalitie are greater vices in a Prince then in a pri- 
vate perfon, and pufillanimitie and iniuftice likewife : 
for to th'one, fortune hath fupplied inough to main- 
taine them in the contrarie vertues, I meane, fortitude, 
iuftice. liberalitie, and magnanimitie : the Prince hauing 
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all plentie to vfe largeffe by, and no want or neede to 
driue him to do wrong. Alfo all the aides that. may- 
be to lift vp his courage, and to make him flout and 
feareleffe (augent animos fortunes) faith the Mimift^ and 
very truly, for nothing pulleth downe a mans heart 
fo much as aduerfitie and lacke. Againe in a meane 
man prodigalitie and pride are faultes more reprehen- 
fible then in Princes, whofe high eftates do require in 
their countenance, fpeech and expence,.a qertaine ex- 
traordinary, and their functions enforce them fometime 
to exceede the limites of mediocritie not excufable in a 
priuat perfon, whofe manner of life an<J calling hath 
no fuch exigence. Befides the good and bad of Princes 
is more exemplarie, and thereby of greater moment 
then the priuate perfons. Therfore it is that the in- 
feriour perfons, with their inferiour vertues haue a cer- 
taine inferiour praife, to guerdon their good with^ and 
to comfort them to continue a laudable courfe hi the 
modefl and honefl life and behauiour. But this lyeth 
not in written laudes fo much as ordinary reward and 
commendation to be giuen them by the mouth of the 
fuperiour magiftrate. For hiflories were not intended 
to fo generall and bafe a purpofe, albeit many a meane 
fouldier and other bbfeure perfons were fpoken of and 
made famous in (lories, as we finde of Irus the begger, 
and Therfites the glorious noddie, whom Homer maketh 
mention of. But that happened (and fo did many like 
memories of meane men) by reafon of fome greater 
perfonage or matter that it was long of, which there- 
fore could not be an vniuerfall cafe nor chaunce to 
euery other good and vertuous perfon of the meaner 
fort. Wherefore the Poet in praifing the maner of life 
or death of anie meane perfon, did it by fome litle 
dittie or Epigram or. Epitaph in fewe verfes and meane 
ftile conformable to his fubiecl. So haue you how the 
immortall gods were praifed byhymnes, the great Princes 
and heroicke perfonages by ballades of praife called En- 
comia, both of them by hifloricall reports of great grauitie 
and maieflie, the inferiour perfonsby other flight poemes. 
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• CHAP. XXL 
The forme wherein honeft and profitable Aries 
and fciences were treated. 

JHe profitable fciences were no leffe meete 
to be imported to the greater number of 
ciuill men for inftrudtion of the people, 
and increafe of knowledge, then to be re- 
ferued and kept for clerkes and great men 
onely. So as next vnto the things hiftoricall fuch 
doftrines and arts as the common wealth fared the 
better by, were efteemed and allowed. And the fame 
were treated by Poets in verfe Exameter iauouring the 
Heroically and for the grauitie and comelineffe of the 
meetre mod vfed with the Greekes and Latines to lad 
purpofes. Such were the Philofophicall works of 
Lucretius Cams among the Romaines, the Aflronomi- 
call of Aratus and Manilius, one Greeke th'other 
Latine, the Medicinall of Nicander, and that of Opri- 
anus of hunting and fifties, and many moe that were 
too long to recite in this place. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Ln what forme of Poefie the amorous affections and 

allurements were vitered. 

fHe firfl founder of all good affections is 
honefl loue, as the mother of all the vici- 
ous is hatred. It was not therefore with- 
out reafon that fo commendable, yea hon- 
ourable a thing as loue well meant, were 
it in Princely eflate or priuate, might in all ciuil com- 
mon wealths be vttered in good forme and order as- 
other laudable things are. And becaufe loue is of all " 
other humane affedlions the mod puifiant and paflion- 
ate, and mofl generall to all fortes and ages of men 
and women, fo as whether it be of the yong or old or 
wife or holy, or high eflate or low, none euer could 
truly bragge of any exemption in that cafe: it requireth 
a forme of Poefie variable, inconflant, affedled, curi- 
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ous and moll witty of any others, whereof the ioyes 
were to be vttered in one forte, the forrowes in an other, 
and py the many formes of Poefie, the many moodes 
and pangs of louers, throughly to be difcouered : the 
poore foules fometimes praying, befeeching, fometime 
honouring, auancing, praifmg : an other while railing, 
reuiling, and curfing : then forrowing, weeping, lament- 
ing : in the ende laughing, reioyfing and folacing the 
beloued againe, with a thoufand delicate deuifes, odes, 
fongs, elegies, ballads, fonets and other ditties, moouing 
one way and another to great companion. 

CHAP. XXIII. 
27ie forme of PoetUall reioyfings. 

[Leafure is the chiefe parte of mans felicity 
in this worjd, and alfo (as our Theologians 
fay) in the world to come. Therefore 

while we may (yea alwaies if it coulde be) 

^™ l to reioyce and take our pleafures in ver- 
tuous and honefl fort, it is not only allowable, but alfo 
neceuary and very naturall to man. And many be the 
ioyes and confolations of the hart : but none greater, 
than fuch as he may vttqr and difcouer by fome con- 
uenient meanes : euen as to fupprefTe and hide a 
mans mirth, and not to haue therein a partaker, or at 
leafl wife a witnes, is no little griefe and infelicity. 
Therfore nature and ciuility haue ordained (beiides 
the priuate folaces) publike reioifmgs for the comfort 
and recreation of many. And they be of diuerfe forts 
and vpon diuerfe occafions growne : one and the chiefe 
was for the publike peace of a countrie the greatefl of 
any other ciuill good. And wherein your Maieftie 
{my mofl gracious Soueraigne) haue fhewed your felfe 
to all the world for this one and thirty yeares fpacfc of 
your glorious raigne, aboue all other Princes of Chriflen- 
dome, not onely fortunate, but alfo mofl fufficient ver- 
tuous and worthy of Empire. An other is for iufi and 
honourable vidlory atchieued againfl the forraine enemy. 
A third at folemne feafts and pompes of coronations 
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and enftallments of honourable orders. An other for 
iollity at weddings and marriages. An other at the 
births of Princes children. An other for priuate 
entertainements v in Court, or other fecret difports 
in chamber, and fuch folitary places. And as thefe 
reioyfings tend to diuers effects, fo do they alfo 
carry diuerfe formes and nominations: for thofe of 
victorie and peace are called Triumphal^ whereof we 
our felues haue heretofore giuen fome example by our 
Triumphals written in honour of her Maiefties long , 
peace. And they were vfed by the auncients in like 
manner, as we do our generall proceffions or Letanies 
with bankets aad bonefires and all manner of ioyes. 
Thofe that were to honour the perfons of great Princes 
or x to folemnife the pompes of any inflallment , were 
called Encomia, we may call them carols of honour. 
Thofe to celebrate marriages were called fongs nup- 
tiall or Epithalamies, but in a certaine mifticall fenfe 
as mall be laid hereafter. Others for magnificence at 
the natiuities of Princes children, or by cuftome vfed 
yearely vpon the fame dayes, are galled fongs natall or 
Genethliaca. Others for fecret recreation and pailime 
in chambers with company or alone were the ordinary " 
Mufickes amorous, fuch as might be fong with voice 
or to the Lute, Citheron or Harpe, or daunced by 
meafures as the Italian Pauan and galliard are at thefe 
daies in Princes Courts and other places of honour- 
able or ciuill aflembly, and of all thefe we will fpeake 
in order and very briefly. 

CHAP. XXIIIL 
The forme of Poeticall lamentations, 

[Amenting is altogether contrary to reioifmg, 
euery man faith fo, and yet is it a peece 
of ioy to be able to lament with eafe, and 
freely to poure forth a mans inward for- 
rowes and the greefs wherewith his mindef 
is furcharged. This was a very neceffary deuife of 
the Poet and a fine, befides his poetrie to play alfo 
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the Phifitian, and not onely by applying a medicine to 
the ordinary ficknes of mankind, but by making the 
very greef it felfe (in part) cure of the difeafe. , Nowe 
are the caufes of mans forrowes many : the death of 
his parents, frends, allies, and children : (though many 
of the barbarous nations do reioyce at their burials 
and forrow at their birthes) the ouerthrowes and dif- 
comforts in battell, the fubuerfions of townes and cities, 
the defolations of countreis, the loffe of goods and 
worldly promotions, honour and good renowne : fin- 
ally the trauails and torments of loue forlorne or ill 
bellowed, either by difgrace, deniall, delay, and twenty 
other wayes, that well experienced louers could recite. 
Such of thefe greefs as might be refrained or holpen 
by wifedome, and the parties owne good endeuour, 
the Poet gaue none order to forrow them : for firit 
as to the good renowne it is Jofl, for the more part by 
fome default of the owner, and may be by his well 
doings recbuered againe. And ff it be vniuflly taken 
away, as by yntrue and famous libels, the offenders 
recantation may fufrife for his amends : fo did the 
Poet SteficJwrus, as it is written of him in his Pallinodie 
vpon the difprayfe of Helena, and recouered his eye 
fight. Alfo for worldly goods 'they come and go, as 
things not long proprietary to any body, and are not 
yet fubiecl vnto fortunes dominion fo, but that we our 
felues are in great part acceflarie to our own loffes 
and hinderaunces, by ouerfight and mifguiding of our 
felues and our things, therefore why mould we bewaile 
our fuch voluntary detriment? But death the irre- 
couerable loffe, death the dolefull departure of frendes, 
that can neuer be recontinued by any other meeting 
or new acquaintance. Befides our vncertaintie and 
fufpition of their eflates and welfare in the places of 
their. new abode, feemeth to carry a reafonabk pre- 
text of iufl forrow. Likewife the great ouerthrowes in 
battell and defolations of countreys by warres, afwell 
for the loffe of many Hues and much libertie as for 
that it toucheth the whole Hate, and euery priuate 
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man hath his portion in the damage: Finally for loue, 
there is no frailtie in flefh and bloud fo excufable as 
it, no comfort or difcomfort greater then the good and 
bad fucceffe thereof, nothing more naturall to man, 
nothing of more force to vahquifh his will and to in- * 
uegle his iucjgement. Therefore of death and burials, * 
of th'aduerfities by warres, and of true loue loft or ill 
beflowed, are th'onely forrowes that the noble Poets 
fought by their arte' to remoue or appeafe, not with 
any medicament of a contrary temper, as the Galenifles 
vfe to cure \contraria contrary's] but as the JParacelfians, 
who cure \Jimiliafimilibus\ making one dolour to ex- 
peH another, and in this cafe, one fhort fort owing the 
remedie of a long and grieuous forrow. And the 
lamenting of deathes was chiefly at the very burialls 
of the dead, alfo at monethes mindes and longer times, 
by cuftome continued yearely, when as they vfed 
many offices of feruice and loue towardes the dead, 
and thereupon are called Obfequies in our vulgare, 
which was done not onely by cladding the mourners 
their friendes and feruauntes in blacke veftures, of 
ihape dolefull and fad, but alfo by wofull counten- 
aunces and voyces, and befides by Poeticall mourn- 
ings in verfe. Such funerall fongs were called Epicedia 
if they were fong by many, and Monodia if they were 
vttered by one alone, and this was vfed at the enter- 
ment of Princes and others of great accompt, and it 
was reckoned a great ciuilitie to vfe fuch ceremonies, 
as at this day is alfo in fome countrey vfed. In Rome 
they accuftomed to make orations funerall and com- 
mendatorie of the dead parties in the publique place 
•called Procoftris : and our Theologians, in ftead thereof 
vfe to make fermons, both teaching the, people fome 
good learning, and alfo faying well of the departed., 
Thofe fongs of the dolorous difcomfits in battaile, and 
other defolations in warre, or of townes faccaged and 
fubuerted, were fong by the remnant of the army ouer- 
throwen, with great fkrikings and outcries, holding the 
wrong end of their weapon vpwards in figne of forrow 
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and difpaire. The cities alfo made generall mournings 
and offred facrifices with Poeticall fongs to appeafe 
the wrath of the martiall gods and goddeffes. The 
third forrowing was of loues, by long lamentation in 
Elegie: fo was their fong called, and it was in a'pitious 
maner of meetre, placing a limping Pentameter, after 
a lufly Exameter, which made it go dolouroufly more 
then any other meeter. 

CHAP. XXV. 

Of the folemne reioyfings at the natiuitie of 

Princes children. 

O returne from forrow to reioyfing it is a 
very good hap and no vnwife part for him 
that can do it, I fay therefore, that the 
comfort of iffue and procreation of child- 
ren is fo naturall and fo great, not onely 
to all men but fpecially to Princes, as duetie and ciuil- 
itie haue made it a common cuftome to reioyfe at the 
birth of their noble children, and to keepe thofe dayes 
hallowed and fefliuall for euer once in the yeare, dur- 
ing the parentes or childrens Hues : and that by pub- 
lique order and confent. Of which reioyfings and 
mirthes the Poet miniflred the firft occafion honor- 
able, by presenting of ioyfull fongs and ballades, prayf- 
ing the parentes by proofe, the child by hope, the 
whole kinred by report, arid ( the day it felfe with 
whiles of all good fuccefle, long life, health and prof- 
peritie for euer to the new borne. Thefe poemes- were 
called in Greeke Genetliaca, with vs they may be 
called natall or birth fongs. 

CHAP. XXVI. 
The maner of reioyfings at manages and weddings. 

the confolation of children well begotten 
is great, no leffe but rather greater ought 
to be that which is occafion of children,, 
that is honorable matrimonie, a loue by 
al lawes allowed, not mutable nor encomb- 
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red with fuch vaine cares andpaffions,as that other loue, 
whereof there is no afiurance, but loofe and fickle 
affedtion occafioned for the mod part by fodaine fights 
and acquaintance of no long triall or experience, nor 
vpon any other good ground wherein any furetie may 
be concerned : wherefore the Ciuill Poet could do no „ 
lefTe in confcience and credit, then as he had before 
done to the ballade of birth : now with much better 
deuotion to celebrate by his poeme the chearefull day 
of manages afwell Princely as others, for that hath 
alwayes bene accompted with euery countrey and 
nation of neuer fo barbarous people, the highefl and 
holiefl, of any ceremonie apperteining to man : a match t 
forfooth made for euer and not for a day, a folace pro- 
uided for youth, a comfort for age, a knot of alliance 
and amitie indiffoluble : great reioyfing was therefore 
due to fuch a matter and to fo gladfome a time. 
This was done in ballade wife as the natall' fong, and 
was fong very fweetely by Mufitians at the chamber 
dore of the Bridegroome and Bride at fuch times as / 
ftialbe hereafter declared and they were called Epitha-\ 
lamies as much to fay as ballades at the bedding of? 
the bride : for fuch as were fong at the borde at dinner 
or fupper were other Mufickes and not properly Epitha- 
lamies. Here, if I fliall fay that which apperteineth 
to th'arte, and difclofe the miflerie of the whole matter, 
I mufl and doe with all humble reuerence befpeake 
pardon of the chafte and honorable eares, leafl I mould 
either offend them withiicentious fpeach, or leaue them 
ignorant of the ancient guife in old times vfed at wed- 
dings (in my fimple opinion) nothing reproueable. 
This Epithalamie was deuided by breaches into three 
partes to feme for Jthree feuerall fits or times to be fong. 
The firfl breach was fong at the firfl parte of the night 
when the fpoufe and her husband were brought to their 
bed arid at the very chamber dore, where in a large 
vtter roome vfed to be (befides the mufitiens) good 
ftore of ladies or gentlewomen of their kinfefolkes, and 
others who came to honor the manage, and the tunes 
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of the fongs were very loude and thrill, to the intent 
there might no noife be hard out of the bed chamber 
by the skreeking and outcry of the young damofell 
feeling the firft forces of her ftiffe and rigorous young 
man, the being as all virgins tender and weake, and 
vnexpert in thofe maner of affaires. For which purpofe 
alfo they vfed by old nurfes (appointed to that feruice) 
to fuppreffe the noife by calling of pottes full of nuttes 
round about the chamber vpon the hard floore or 
pauement, for they vfed no mattes nor rufhes as we 
doe now. So as the Ladies and gentlewomen mould 
haue their eares fo occupied what with Muficke, and 
what with their handes wantonly fcambling and catch- 
ing after the nuttes, that they could not intend to 
harken after any other thing. This was as I laid to 
diminifh the noife of the laughing lamenting fpoufe. 
The tenour of that part of the fong was to congratulate 
the firft acquaintance and meeting/of the young couple, 
allowing of their parents good dilcretions in making the 
match, then afterward to found cherfully to the onfet 
and firft encounters of that amorous battaile, to declare 
the comfort of children, and encreafe of loue by that 
meane cheifly caufed : the bride fhewing her felf euery 
waies well difpofed and ftill fupplying occafions of new 
luftes and loue to her busband, by her obedience and 
amorous embracings and all other allurementes. About 
midnight or one of the clocke, the Muficians came 
again to the chamber dore (all the Ladies and other 
women as they were of degree, hauing taken their 
leaue, and being gone to their reft.) This part of the 
ballade was to refrefti the faint and weried bodies and 
fpirits, and to animate new appetites with cherefull 
wordes, encoraging them to the recontinuance of the 
fame entertainments, praifing and commending (by 
fuppofall) the good conformities of them both, and 
their defire one to vanquifh the other by fuch frendly 
conflidles: alledging that the firft embracementes 
neuer bred barnes, by reafon of their ouermuch affection 
and heat$, but onely made paffage for children and en- 
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forced greater Kking to the late made match. That 
the fecond aflaultes, were leffe rigorous, but more 
vigorous and apt to auance the purpofe of procreation, 
that therefore they mould perfifl in all good appetite 
with an inuincible courage to the end. This was the 
fecond part of the Epithalamie. In the morning when 
it was faire broad day, and that by liklyhood all tournes 
were fufficiently ferued, the lafl ac~les of the enterlude 
being ended, and that the bride mufl within few hours 
arife and apparrell her felfe, no more as a virgine, but 
as a wife, and about dinner time mufl by order come 
forth Sicutfponfa de thalamo, very demurely and flately 
to be fene and acknowledged of her parents and kins- 
folkes whether (he were the fame woman or a change- 
ling, or dead or aliue, or maimed by any accident 
nodhirnall. The fame Mufkians came againe with this 
lafl part, and greeted them both with a Pfalme of new 
applaufions, for that they had either of them fo well 
behaued them felues that night, the husband to rob his 
fpoufe of her maidenhead and faue her life, the bride 
fo luflely to fatisfie her husbandes loue and fcape with 
fo Ktle daunger of her perfon, for which good chaunce 
that they fhoilld make a louely truce and abflinenee of 
that warre till next night fealing the placard of that 
louely league, with twentie maner of fweet kiffes, then 
by good admonitions enformed them to the frugall and 
thnftie life all the refl of /their dayes. The good man 
getting and bringing home, the wife fauing that which 
her hufband fhould get, therewith to ,be the better able 
to keepe good hofpitalitie, according to their eflates, 
and to bring vp their children, (if God fent any) vertu- 
oufly, and the better by their owne good example. 
Finally to perfeuer all the refl of their life in true and 
inuiolable wedlocke. This ceremony was omitted 
when men maried widawes or fuch as had tailed the 
mates of loue before, (we call them well experienced 
young women) in whom there was no feare of daunger 
to their perfons, or of any outcry at all, at the time of 
thofe terrible approches. Thus much touching the 
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vfage of Epithalatnie or bedding ballad of the ancient 
times, in which if there were any wanton or lafciuious 
matter more then ordinarie which they called Ficenina 
licentia it was borne withaj for that time becaufe of the 
matter no leffe requiring. Catullus hath made of them 
one or two very artificiall and ciuil : but none more 
excellent then of late yeares a young noble man of 
Geraianie as I take it Johannes fecundus who in that 
and in his poeme De bafis, paffeth any of the auncient 
. or moderne Poetes in my iudgment. 

CHAP. XXVII. 

The manner of Poefie by which they vttered their bitter 

taunts, andpriuy nips, or witty fcoffes and other 

merry conceits. 

r t all the world could not keepe, nor any 
ciuill ordinance to the contrary fo preuaile, 
but that men would and muft needs vtter 
their fplenes in all ordinarie matters alfo : 
or elfe it feemed their bowels would burft, 
therefore the poet deuifed a prety fafhioned poeme 
fliort and fweete (as we are wont to fay) and called it 
SEpigramma in which euery mery conceited man might 
without any long ftudie or tedious ambage, make his 
frend fport, and anger his foe, and giue a prettie nip, or 
fhew a fliarpe conceit in few verfes: for this Epigramme 
is but an infcription or writting made as it were vpon a 
table, or in a windowe, or vpon the wall or mantell of 
a chimney in fome place of common refort, where it 
was allowed euery man might come, or be fitting to 
chat and prate, as now in our tauernes and common 
tabling houfes, where many merry heades meete, and 
fcrible with ynke, with chalke, or with a cole fuch mat- 
ters as they would euery man mould know, and def- 
cant vpon. Afterward the fame came to be put in 
paper and inbookes, and vfed as ordinarie miifiues,fome 
of frendftiip, fome of defiaunce, or as other meflages of 
mirth : Martiall was the cheife of this skil among the 
Latines, and at thefe days the bell Epigrammes we 
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finde, and of the fharpeft conceit are thofe that haue 
bene gathered among the reliques of the two muet 
Satyres in Rome, Pafquill and Marphorir, which in 
time of Sede vacante, when merry conceited men lifted 
io gibe and ieft at the dead Pope, or any of his Cardi- 
nales, they faftened them vpon thofe Images which now 
lie in the open flreets, and were tollerated, but after 
that terme expired they were inhibited againe. Thefe 
infcriptions or Epigrammes at their begining had no 
certaine author that would auouch them, fome for feare 
of blame, if they were ouer faucy or fharpe, others for 
modeftie of the writer as was that diJUcke of Virgil 
which he fet vpon the pallace gate of the emperour 
Auguftus, which I will recite for the breifnes and quick- 
nes of it, and alfo for another euente that fell out vpon the 
mater worthy to be remembred. Thefe were the verfes. 

Nocle pluit tota, redeiint fpeclacula mane 

Diuifum imperium cum Ioue Ccefar habet. 
Which I haue thus Englifhed, 

It raines all night, early thejhewes returne 

God and Cafar y do raigne and rule by turne. 
As much to fay, God fheweth his power by the night 
raines. Caefar his magnificence by the pompes of the 
day. 

Thefe two verfes were very well liked, and brought 
to th'Emperours Maieftie, who tooke great pleafure in 
them, and willed the author fhould be knowen. A 
faufie courtier profered him felfe to be the man, and 
had a good reward giuen him : for the Emperour him 
felf was not only learned, but qf much munificence to- 
ward all learned men: whereupon Virgill feing him 
felf by his ouermuch modeftie defrauded of the reward? 
that an impudent had gotten by abufe of his merit, 
came the next night, and faftened vpon the fame place 
this halfe metre, foure times iterated. Thus. 

Sic vos non vobis 

Sic vos non vobis 

Sic vos non vobis 

Sic vos non vobis 
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And there it remained a great while becaufe no man 
will what it meant, till Virgill opened the whole fraude 
by this deuife. He wrote aboue the lame halfe metres 
this whole verfe Exameter. 

Bos ego verficulos feci tulit alter honor es. 

And then finifhed the foure half metres,* thus. 
Sic vos non vobis Fertis aratra boues^ 

Sic vos non vobis Vellera fertis oues 

Sic vos non vobis MelBficatis apes 

Sic vos non Vobis Indificatis aues. 

And put to his name Publius Virgilius Maro. This 
matter came by and- by to Th'emperours eare, who 
taking great pleafure in the deuife called for Virgill, and 
gaue him not onely a prefent reward, with a good 
allowance of dyet a bonche in court as we vfe to call 
it : but alfo held him for euer after vpon larger triall 
he had made of his learning and vertue in fo great re- 
putation, as he vouchfafed to giue him the name of a 
frend (amicus) which among the Romanes was fo great 
an honour and fpeciall fauour, as all fuch perfons were 
allowed to the . Emperours table, or to the Senatours 
who had receiued them (as frendes) and they were the 
only men that came ordinarily to, their boords, and 
folaced with them in their chambers, and gardins when 
none other could be admitted. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of the poeme called Epitaph vfed for me- 

moriall of the dead. 

jN Epitaph is but a kind of Epigram only- 
applied to the report^ of the dead perfons 
eftate and degree, or of his other good or 
bad partes, to his commendation or re- 
proch: and is an infcription fuch as a mao 
may commodioufly write or engraue vpon a tombe i* 
few verfes, pithie, quicke and fententious for the pafler 
by to perufe, and iudge vpon without any long tariaunce : 
So as if it exceede the meafure of an Epigram, it is 
then (if the verfe be correfpondent) rather an Elegie 
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thenan Epitaph which errourmany of thefebaftardrimers 
commit, becaufe they be not learned, nor (as we are wont 
to fay) catftes [craftes?] mailers, for they make long and 
tedious difcourfes, and write them in large tables to be 
hanged vp in Churches and chauncells ouer the tombes 
of great men and others, which be fo exceeding long 
as one mull haue halfe a dayes leafure to reade one of 
them, and mull be called away before he come halfe to 
the end, or elfe be locked into the Church by the Sex- 
ten as I my felfe was once ferued reading an Epitaph 
in a certain cathedrall Church of England. They be 
ignorant of poefie that call fuch long tales by the name 
of Epitaphes, they might better call them Elegies, as I 
faid before, and then ought neither to be engrauen nor 
hanged vp in tables. I haue feene them neuertheles 
vpon many honorable tombes of thefe late times erect- 
ed, which doe rather difgrace then honour either the 
matter or maker. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

A certaine auncient forme of poefie by which men 

did vfe to reproch their enemies. 

|S frendes be a rich and ioyfull poireffion,fo be 
foes a continuall torment and canker to the 
minde of man, and yet there is no poffible 
meane to auoide this inconuenience, for 
the bell of vs all, and he that thinketh he 
Hues moll blameleffe, Hues not without enemies, that 
enuy him for his good parts, or hate him for his euill. 
There be wife men, and of them the great learned man 
Plutarch tooke vpon them to perfwade the benefite 
that men receiue by their enemies, which though it 
may be true in manner of Paradoxe, yet I finde mans 
frailtie to be naturally fuch, and alwayes hath beene, 
that he cannot conceiue it in his owne cafe, nor lhew 
that patience and moderation in fuch greifs, as becom- 
nieth the man perfite and accpmplilht in all vertue : 
but either in deede or by word, he will feeke reuenge 
againll them that malice 'him, or prac~life his harmes, 
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fpecially fuch foes as oppofe themfelues to a mans 
loues. This made the auncient Poetes to inuent a 
meane to rid the gall of all fuch Vindicatiue men : fo as 
they might be a wrecked of their wrong, and neuer bely 
their enemie with flaunderous vntruthes. And this was 

Idone by a maner of imprecation, or as we call it by 
curling and banning of the parties, and wiflving all euill 
to a light vpon them,'and though it neuer thefooner hap- 
pened, yet was it great eafinent to the boiling flomacke: 
They were called Dirce, fuch as Virgiil made ag[a]inft 
i JBattarus, and Ouide againft Ibis: we Chrifliansarefor- 
! bidden tcvvfe fuch vncharitable fafhions, and willed to 
) referre all our reuenges to God alone. 

CHAP. XXX. 

Ofjkort Epigrames called Pofies, 
Here be alfo other like Epigrammes that 
were fent vfually for new yeares giftes or 
d be Printed or put vpon their banketting 
dimes of fuger plate, or of march paines, 
and fuch other dainty meates as by the 
curtefie and cuftome euery geil might carry from a com- 
. mon feafl home with him to his owne houfe, and were 
made for the nonce, they were called Nenia or apopho- 
reta, and neuer contained aboue one verfe, or two at 
the moil, but the (hotter the better, we call them Po- 
fies, and do paint them now a dayes vpon the backe 
fides of our finite trenchers of wood, or vie them as de- 
jiifes in rings and armes and about fuch courtly pur- 
Vpofes. So haue we remembred and fet forth to your 
Maieilie very briefly, all the commended fourmes of the 
auncient Poefie, which we in our vulgare makings do 
imitate and vfe vnder thefe common names: enterlude, 
" allade, Carroll and ditty: borrowing them alfo 
e French al (auing this word (fong) which is our 
I Saxon Englilh word. The reft, fuch as time 
rpation by cuitome haue allowed vs out of the 
le Greeke and Latine, as Comedie, Tragedie, 
ipitaphe, Elegie, Epigramme, and Other moe. 
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And we haue purpofely omitted all nice or fcholafticall 
curiofities not meete for your Maieflies contemplation 
in this our vulgare arte,* and what we haue written of 
the auncient formes of Poemes, we haue taken from the 
bell clerks writing in the fame arte. The part that 
next followeth to wit of proportion, becaufe the Greeks 
nor Latines neuer had it in vfe nor made any obfer- 
uation, no more then we doe of their feete, we may 
truly affirme, to haue bene the firft deuifers thereof 
our felues, as durofl/^axro/,' and not to haue borrowed 
it of any other by learning or imitation, and thereby 
trading to be holden the more excufable if any thing in 
this our labours happen - either to miflike, or to come 
fliort of tVauthors purpofe, becaufe commonly the firft 
attempt in any arte or engine artificiall is amendable, 
and in time by often experiences reformed. And fo no 
doubt may, this deuife of ours be, by others that fliall 
take the penne in hand after vs. 

CHAP. XXXI. V 
Who in any age haue bene the mqft commended writers 
in our Englijh Poefie, and the Authors 
cenfuregiuen vpon them. 

[T appeareth by fundry records of bookes 
both printed and written, that many of 
our countreymen haue painfully trauelled 
in this part : of whofe works fome appeare. 
to be but bare tranflations, other fame 
matters of their owne inuention and very commend- 
able, whereof fome recitall ftiall be made in this place, 
to th'intent chiefly that their names fhould not be de- 
frauded of fuch honour as feemeth due to them for 
hauing by their thankefull ftudies fo much beautified 
our Englifh tong, as at this day it will be found our 
nation is in nothing inferiour to the French or Italian 
for copie of language, fubtiltie of deuice, good method 
and proportion in any forme of poeme, but that they 
may compare with the mod, and perchance pafTe a 
great many of them. And I will not reach aboue the 
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time of king Edward the third, and Richard 'the fecond 
for any that wrote in Englifti meeter : becaufe before 
their times by reafon of the late Normane conqueft, 
which iiad brought into this Realme much alteration 
both of our langage and lawes, and there withall a 
certain martiall barbaroufhes, whereby the fludy of all 
good learning was fo much deeayd, as long time after 
1 no man or very few entended to write in any laudable 
fcience : fo as beyond that time there is litle or nothing 
• worth commendation to be founde written in this arte. 

* And thofe of the firfl^age were Chaucer and Gower both 
of them as I fuppofe Knightes. After whom followed 
John Lydgate the monke of Bury, and that nameles, who 
wrote the Satyre called Piers Plowman, next him fol- 
lowed Harding the Chronicler, then in king Henry th* 

y eight times Skelton, (I wot not for what great worthines) 
furnamed the Poet Laureat. In the latter end of the 
fame kings raigne fprong vp a new company of courtly 
makers, of whom Sir Thomas Wyat th'elder and Henry 
Earle of Surrey were the two chieftaines, who hauing 
trauailed into Italie, and there tafted the fweete and 
flately meafures and ftile of the Italian Poefie as nouices 
newly crept out of the fchooles of Dante Ariofte and 
Petrarch, they greatly pollifhed our rude ' and homely 
maner pf vulgar Poefie, from that it had bene before, 
and for that caufe may iuflly be fayd the firii reformers 
of our Englifh meetre and flile. , In the fame time or 
not long after was the. Lord Nicholas Faux, a man of 
much facilitie in vulgar makings. Afterward in king 
Edward the fixths time came to be in reputation for 
the fame facultie Thomas Sternehold, who firfl tranflated 
into Englifh certaine Pfalmes of Dauid, and John Hoy- 
wood the Epigrammatifl who for the myrth and quick- 
neffe of his conceits more then for any good learning 
was in him came to be well benefited by the king. 

- But the principall man in this profeflion at the ' fame 
time was Mauler Edward Ferrys a man of no leffe 
mirth and felicitie that way, but of much more skil, 
and magnificence in his meeter, and therefore wrate 
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for the moil part to the flage, in Tragedie and fome- 
times in Comedie or Enterlude, wherein he gaue the^ 
kingTo much good recreation, as he had thereby many 
good rewardes. In Queenes Maries time florifhed 
aboue any other Doclour Phaer one that was well 
learned and excellently well tranflated into Englifh ^ 
verfe Heroicall certaine bookes of Virgils ^Eneidos. 
Since him followed Maifler Arthure Golding, who with ^" 
no leffe commendation turned into Englifh meetre the 
Metamorphofis of Ouide, and that other Dodlour, who 
made the fupplement to thofe bookes of Virgils sEnei- 
dos, which Maifler Phaer left vndone. And in her 
Maieflies time that now is are fprong vp an other crew 
of Courtly makers Noble men and Gentlemen of her 
Maieflies owne feruauntes, who haue written excellently 
well as it would appeare if their doings could be found 
out and "made publicke with the refl, of which number 
is firfl that noble Gentleman Edward Earle of Oxford. 
Thomas Lord .of Bukhurfl, when he was young, Henry 
Lord Paget, Sir Philip Sydney, Sir Walter Pawleigh, 
Mafler Edward Dyar, Maifler Fulke Greuell, Gafcon, 
Britton, Turberuille and a great many other learned 
Gentlemen, whofe names I do not omit for enuie, but 
to auoyde tedioufnefTe, and who haue deferued no 
little commendation. But of them all particularly this- 
is myne opinion, that Chaucer, with Gower, Lidgat and 
Harding for their antiquitie ought to haue the firfl 
place, and Chaucer as the mofl renowmed of them all, 
for the much learning appeareth to be in him aboue 
any of the refl. And though many of his bookes be 
but bare tranflations out of the Latin and French, yet 
are they wel handled, as his bookes of Troilus and 
Creffeid, and the Romant of the Rofe, whereof he, tran- 
flated but one halfe, the deuice was John de Mehunesr 
a French Poet, the Canterbury tales were Chaucer s 
owne inuention. as I fuppofe, and where he fheweth 
more the naturall of his pleafant wit, then in any other 
of his workes, his fimilitudes comparifons and all other 
descriptions are fuch as can not be amended His 
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meetre Heroicall of Troilus and Creffdd is very graue 
and (lately, keeping the fUffe of feuen, and the verfe 
of ten, his other verfes of the Canterbury tales be but 
riding ryme, neuerthelefle very well becomming the 
matter of that pleafaunt pilgrimage in which euery 
mans part is playd with much decency. Gewer fau- 
ing Tor his good and graue moralities, had nothing in 
him highly to be commended, for his verfe was,homely 
and without good meafure, his wordes drained much 
deale out of the French writers, his ryme wrefted, and 
in his inuentions fmall fubtillitie : the applications of 
his moralities are the bell in him, and yet thofe many, 
times very grofiely beftowed, neither doth the fiffcflance 
of his workes fufficiently aunfwere the fubtilitie of his 
tides. Zydgat a tranflatour onely and no deuifer of 
that which he wrate, but one that wrate in good verfe. 
Harding a Poet Epick or HiAorica.lI, handled himfelfe 
well according to the time and maner qf his fubiefl. 
He that wrote the Satyr of Piers Ploughman, feemed to 
haue bene a malcontent of that time, and therefore bent 
himfelfe wholy to taxe the diforders of that age, and 
fpecially the pride of the Romane Clergy, of whofe fall 
he feemeth to be a very true Prophet, his verfe is but 
loofe meetre, and his termes hard and obfcure, fo 
as in them is litle pleafure to be taken. Skelton a 
fharpe Satirift, but with more rayling and fcoffery then 
became ? Poet Lawreat, fuch among the Greekes were 
called Pantomimt, with vs Buffons, altogether applying 
their wits to Scurrillities and other ridiculous matters. 
Henry Earle of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyat, betweene 
whom, I finde very, litle difference, I repute them (as 
before) for the two chief lanternes of light to all others 
that haue fince employed their pennes vpon Englifh 
Poefie, their conceits were loftie, their ftiles ftately, 
conueyance cleanely, their termes proper, their 
e fweete and well proportioned, in all imitating 
laturally and ftudioully their MaiAer Francis Pe- 
1a. The lord Vaux his commendation lyeth 
f in the f.^Ilitie of his meetre, and the aptnefle 
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of his defcriptions fuch as he taketh vpon him to make, 
namely in fundry of his Songs, wherein he fheweth the 
counterfait action very liuely and pleafantly. Of the 
later fort I thinke thus, - That for Tragedie, the Lord of 
Buckhurfl, and Maifter Edward Ferrys for fuch doings 
as I haiie fene of theirs do deferue the hyeft price : 
Th'Earle of Oxford and Maifter Edwardts of her 
Maiefties Chappell for Comedy and Enterlude. For 
Eglogue and paftorall Poefie, Sir Philip Sydney and 
Maifler Chalienntr, and that other Gentleman-^ho 
mate the late fliepheardes Callender. For dittie and 
■ araourous Ode I finde Sir Walter Rawleyghs vayne mofl 
loftie, infolent, and paflionate. Maifter Edward Dyar, 
for Elegie rood fweete, folempne and of high conceit. 

1 Gafcon for a good meeter and for a plentmill vayne. 
Phaer and Gelding for a learned and well corrected 
verfe, fpecially in tranfla'tion cleare and very faithfully 
anfwering their authours intent. Others haue alfo 

1 written with much facillirie, but more commendably 
perchance if they had not written fo much nor fo 

k popularly. But laft in recitall and firft in degree is the 
Queene our foueraigne Lady, whofe learned, .delicate, 

I noble Mufe, eafily furmounteth all the reft that haue 

I written before her time or fince, for fence, fweetneffe 
• and fubtillitie, be it in Ode, Elegie, Epigram, or any 
other kinde of poeme Heroick or Lyricke, wherein it 
fhall pleafe her Maieftie to employ her penne, euen by 
as much oddes as her owne excellent eftate and degree 
exceedeth all the reft of her moil humble vaflalls. 



THE SECOND BOOKE, 

OF PROPORTION POETICAL. 



CHAP. I, 

0/ Proportion PoettiaU. 
T is (aid by fuch as profeffe the 
Mathematical! fciences, that all 
things (land by proportion, and 
that without it nothing could (land 
to be good or beautiful. The 
Doctors of our Theologie to the 
lame effect, but in other termes, 
Ml lay : that God made the world by 
number, meafure and weight : fome for weight lay 
tune, and peraduenture better. For weight is a kind 
of meafure or of much comienienrie with it : and there- 
fore in their deicriptions be alwayes coupled together 
{Jfatica et metrica) weight and meafures. Hereupon 
it feemeth the Philofopher gathers a triple proportion, 
to wit, the Arithmetical!, the Geometricall, and the 
Mudca.ll. And by one of thpfe three is euery other 
proportion guided of the things that haue conueniencie 
by relation, as the vifible by light colour and (hadow : 
the audible by ftirres, times and accents : the odorable 
by fmelles of. fundry temperaments : the fallible by 
fauours to the rate; the tangible by his obiefles in this 
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or that regard. Of all which we leaue to fpeake,/ 
returning to our poeticall proportion, which holdeth 
of the Mufical, becaufe as we fayd before Poefie is a 
skill to fpeake and write harmonically : and verfes or 
rime be a kind of Muficall vtterance* by reafon of a 
certaine congruitie in founds pleafmg the eare, though" 
not perchance fo exquifitely as the harmonicall con- 
cents of the artificial Muficke, confiding in flrained 
tunes, as is the vocall Mufike, or that of melodious in- 
liniments, as Lutes, Harpes, Regals, Records and fuch 
like. And this our proportion Poeticall refleth in fiue , 
points : StafTe, Meafure, Concord; Scituation and figure ) „ 
all which fhall be fpoken of in their places. * ' 

CHAP. II. 
Of proportion in Staffe. 

affe in our vulgare Poefie I know not why 
it fliould be fo called, vnleffe it be for that 
we vnderfland it for a bearer or fupporter 
of a fong or ballad, not vnlike the old 
weake bodie, that is flayed vp by his flaffe, 
and were not otherwife able to walke or to Hand vp- 
right. The Italian called it Stanza, as if we fhouldV 
fay a refling place : and if we confider well the forme 
of this Poeticall flaffe, we fhall finde it to be a certaine 
number of verfes allowed to go altogether and ioyne 
without any intermiflion, and doe or fhould finifh vp 
all the fentences of the fame with a full period, vnleffe 
it be in fom fpecial cafes, and there to flay till 
another flaffe follow of like fort : and the fhortefl 
flaffe conteineth not vnder fours verfes, nor the long- 
^fl aboue ten, if it paffe that number it is rather a 
whole ditty then properly a flaffe. Alfo for the more 
part the ftaues fland rather vpon the euen nomber of 
verfes then the odde, though there be of both forts. 
The firfl proportion then of a flaffe is by quadrien or 
foure verfes. The fecond of fiue verfes, and is feldome 
vfed. The third by Jizeine or fixe verfes, and is not 
only mofl vfual, but alfo very pleafant to th'eare. 
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The fourth is in feuen verfes, and is the chiefe of our 
ancient proportions vfed by any rimer writing any thing 
of hiflorical or graue poeme, as ye may fee in Chaucer 
and Lidgate th'one writing the loues of Troylus and 
Creffeida, th'other of the fall of Princes : both by them 
tranflated not deuifed. The firil [fifth?] proportion is of 
eight verfes very (lately and Heroicke, and which I like 
better then that of feuen, becaufe it receaueth better 
band. The fixt is of nine verfes, rare but very graue. 
The feuenth proportion is of tenne verfes, very (lately, 
but in many mens opinion too long : neuertheleffe of 
very good grace and much grauitie. Of eleuen and 
twelue I find none ordinary llaues vfed in any vulgar 
language, neither doth it feme well to continue any 
hifloricall report and ballade, or other fong : but is 
a dittie of it felf, and no ftaffe, yet fome moderne writers 
haue vfed it but very feldome. Then lafl of all haue 

- ye a proportion to be vfed in the number of your flaues, 
as to a caroll and a ballade, to a fong, and a round, or 
virelay. For to an hilloricall poeme no certain num- 
ber is limited, but as the matter fals out : alfo a diJHck 
or couple of verfes is not to be accompted a flaffe, but 
ferues for a continuance as we fee in Elegie, Epitaph,- 
Epigramme or fuch meetres, of plaine concord not har- 
monically entertangled, as fome other fongs of more 
delicate mufick be. 

A flaffe of foure verfes containeth in it felfe matter 
fufficient to make a full periode or complement of 
fence, though it doe not alwayesfo,and therefore may 
go by diuifions. 

A flaffe of fiue verfes, is not much vfed becaufe he 
that can not comprehend his periode in foure verfes, 
will rather driue it into fix then leaue it in fiue, for 
that the euen number is more agreable to the eare 
then the odde is. 
A flaffe of fixe verfes, is very pleafant to the eare, 

' and alfo ferueth for a greater complement then the in- 
feriour flaues, which maketh him more commonly to- 
be vfed. 
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A flaffe of feuen verfes, mofl vfuall with our auncient 
makers, alfo the flaffe of eight, nine and ten of larger 
complement then the refl, are onely vfed by the later 
makers, and vnleffe they go with very good bande, do 
not fo well as the inferiour flaues. Therefore if ye 
make your flaffe of eight, by two fowers not enter- 
tangled, it is not a huitaine or a flaffe of eight, but two 
quadreins, fo is it in ten verfes, not being entertangled 
they be but two flaues of flue. 

CHAP. III. 
Of proportion in meafure. 

£eter and meafure is all one, for what the 
Greekes called psrgov, the Latines call 
Menfura, and is but the quantitie of a 
verfe, either long or fhort. This quantitie 
with them confifteth in the number of their 
feete : and with'vs in the number of fillables, which are 
comprehended ip euery verfe, not regarding his feete, 
otherwife then that we allow in fcanning our verfe, two 
fillables to make one fhort portion (fuppofe it a foote) 
in euery verfe. And after that fort ye may fay, we haue 
feete in our vulgare rymes, but that is improperly : for a 
foote by his fence naturall is a member of office and 
fundlion, and ferueth to three purpofes, that is to fay, 
to go, to runne, and to fland ftill : fo as he mufl be 
fometimes fwift, fometimes flow, fometime vnegally 
marching or peraduenture fleddy. And if our feete 
Poeticall want thefe qualities it can not be fayd a foote 
in fence tranflatiue as here. And this commeth to 
paffe, by reafon of the euident motion and flirre, which 
is perceiued in the founding of our wordes not alwayes 
egall : for fome aske longer, fome fhorter time to be 
vttered in, and fo by the Philofophers definition, flirre 
is the true meafure of time. The Greekes and Latines v 
becaufe their wordes hapned to be of many fillables, and 
very few of one fillable, it fell out right with them to 
conceiue and alfo to perceiue, a notable diuerfitie of 
motion and times in the pronuntiation of their wordes, 
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and therefore to euery bifffflablethcy allowed two times, 
and to a triffdlable three times, and to euery polifillable 
more, according to his quantitie, and their times were 
fome long, fome lhort according as their motions were 
flow or fwift. For the found of fome tillable flayd the 
eare a great while, and others Hid away fo quickly, as 
if they had not bene pronounced, then euery Tillable 
being allowed one time, either fliort or long, it fell out 
that euery tretrafillableY&Aiowiz times, euery triffillable 
three, and the bijfillable two, by which obferuation 
euery word, not vnder that, fife, as he ranne or Hood in 
a verfe, was called by them a fbote of fuch and fo many 
times, namely the biffillabU was either of two lQng 
times as the fpondeus y or two fliort, as the pirchius y or 
of a long and a fliort as the trocheus, or of a fliort and 
a long as -the iambus : the like rule did they let vpon 
the word triffillable, calling him a foote of three times : 
as the daftilus of a long and two fliort : the moUoffus 
of three long, the tribracckus of three fliort, the amphi- 
bracchus of two long and a fliort, the amphimacer of two 
fliort and a long. The word of foure fillables they 
called a foote of foure times, fome or all of them, either 
long or fliort : and yet not fo content they mounted 
higher, and becaufe their wordes ferued well thereto, 
they made feete of fixe times : but this proceeded more 
of curiofitie, then otherwife : for whatfoeuer foote paffe 
the triffillable is compounded of his inferiour as euery 
number Arithmeticall aboue three, is compounded of 
the inferiour number as twife two make foure, but the 
\ three is made of one number, videl. of two and an 
V vnitie. Now becaufe our naturall and primitiue lan- 
guage of the Saxon Engli/h, beares not any wordes (at 
leafl very few) of moe fillables then one (for whatfoeuer 
we fee exceede, commeth to vs by the alterations of our 
language growen vpon many conqueftes and otherwife) 
there could be no fuch obferuation of times in the found 
of our wordes, and for that caufe we could not haue the 
feete which the Greeks and Latines haue in their 
meetres : but of this flirre and motion of their deuifed 
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feete, nothing can better (hew the qualitie then thefe 
runners at common games, who fetting forth ^from the 
firfl goale, one giueth the Hart fpeedely and perhaps 
before he come half way to th'other goale, decayeth 
his pace, as a man weary and fainting : another is How 
at the flart, but by amending his pace keepes euen with 
his fellow or perchance gets before him : another one 
while gets ground, another while lofeth it again, either 
in the beginning, or middle of his race, and fo proceedes 
vnegally fometime? fwift fomtimes flow as his breath 
or forces ferue him : another fort there be that plod on, 
and will neuer change their pace, whether they win or 
lofe the game : in this maner doth the Greeke daftilus 
begin flowly and keepe on fwifter till th'end, for his 
race being deuided into three parts, he fpends one, and 
that is the firfl flowly, the other twaine fwiftly : the 
anapeftus his two firfl parts fwiftly, his lafl flowly : the 
Moloffus fpends all three parts of his race flowly and 
egally. Bacchius his firfl part fwiftly, and two lafl parts 
flowly. The tribrachus all his three parts fwiftly : the 
aniibacchius his two firfl partes flowly, his lafl and third 
fwiftly : the amphityacer, his firfl and lafl part flowly 
and his middle part fwiftly : the amphibracus his firfl 
and lafl parts fwiftly but his midle part flowly, and fo 
of others by like proportion. This was a pretie phan- 
taflicall obferuation of them, and yet brought their 
meetres to haue a maruelous good grace, which was in 
Greeke called gv0M>6e: whence we hauederiued this word 
ryme, but improperly and not wel becaufe we haue no 
fiich feete or times or flirres in our meeters, by whofe 
ftmpathie, or pleafant conueniencie with th'eare, we 
could take any delight: this rithmus of theirs, is not 
therfore our rime, but a^rt&ilE-JiiufiLall nuuiuufitfe in 
vtteiance^fancT not a7tai^nw»ber'€»'that of the Arith- 
meticattTT6rnputation is, whkh therfore is not called 
tilhmm buiarMmus. Take this away from them, I 
raeane-the running of their feete, there is nothing of 
curiofitie among them more then with vs nor yet fo 
much. 
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CHAP. Ill [IK] 
How many forts ofmeafures we vfe in our vulgar, 

[O returne from rime to our meafure againe r 
it hath bene layd that according to the; 
number of the fillables contained in euery 
verfe, the lame is fayd a long or fliort 
meeter, and his fhortefl proportion is of 
foure fillables, and his longefl of twelue, they that vfe 
it aboue, paffe the bounds of good proportion. And 
euery meeter may be afwel in the odde as in the euen 
tillable, but better in the euen, and one verfe may be- 
gin in the euen, and another follow in the odde, and 
fo keepe a commendable proportion. The verfe that 
containeth but two filables, which maybe in one word, 
is not vfuall: therefore many do deny him to be a 
verfe, faying that it is but a foot, and that a meeter 
can haue no leffe then two feete at the leafl, but I 
find it otherwife afwell among the bell Italian PoetSy 
as alfo with our vulgar makers, and that twa fillables. 
feme wel for a Ihort meafure in the firll place, and 
midle, and end of a llafFe : and alfo in diuerfe Situa- 
tions and by fundry dillances, and is very paflionate 
and of good grace, as lhalbe declared more at large 
in the Chapter of proportion by fcituation. 

The next meafure is of two feete or of foure fillables, 
and then one word tetrafillable diuided in the middell 
makes vp the whole meeter, as thus 

Reue rentlie 
Or a trilfillable and one monofillable thus. Souer- 
aine God, or two biffillables and that is plefant thus, 
Re/lore againe, or with foure monoflillables, and that 
is bell of all thus, When Idoethinke, I finde no fauour 
in a meetre of three fillables nor in effecT in anyodde, 
but they may be vfed for varietie lake, and fpecially 
being enterlaced with others the meetre of fix fillables 
is very fweete and delicate as thus. 
O God when I behold 
This briglit heauen fo hyc 
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By thine owne hands of old 

Contriudfo cunningly. 
The meter of feuen fillables is not vfual, no more is 
that of nine and eleuen, yet if they be well compofed, 
that is, their Cefure well appointed, and their laft 
accent which makes the concord, they are commendable 
inough, as in this ditty where one verfe is of eight an 
other is of feuen, and in the one the accent vpon the 
laft, in the other vpon the laft laue on[e]. 

Thefmoakiefighes, the bitter teares 

That I in vaine haue wafted 

The broken fleepes, the woe and fear es 

That long in me haue lofted 

Will be my deaths all by thy guilt 

And not by my deferuing 

Since fo inconftantly thou wilt 

Not loue butftill be fweruing. 
And all the reafon why thefe meeters in all fillable 
are alowable is, for that the fharpe accent falles vpon 
the penuliima or laft faue one fillable of the verfe, 
which doth fo drowne the laft, as he feemeth to paffe 
away in maner vnpronounced, and fo make the verfe 
feeme euen : but if the accent fall vpon the laft and 
leaue two flat to finifh the verfe, it will not feeme fo : 
.for the odnes will more notorioufly appeare, as for ex- 
ample in the laft verfe before recited Not loue but 
JHll be fweruing, fay thus Loue it is a maruelous thing. 
Both verfes be of egall quantitie, vidz. feauen fillables 
a peece, and yet the firft feemes fliorter then the later, 
who fhewes a more odnefle then the former by reafon 
of his fharpe accent which is vpon the laft fillable, and 
makes him more audible then if he had (lid away with 
a flat accent, as the word fweruing. 

Your ordinarie rimers vfe very much their meafures 
in the odde as nine and eleuen, and the fharpe accent 
vpon the laft fillable, which therefore makes him go 
ill fauouredly and like a minftrels muficke. Thus 
layd one in a meeter of eleuen very harftily in mine 
eare, whether it be for lacke of good rime or of good 
reafon, or of bath I wot not. 
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Now fucke childe andfleepe childe, thy motliers owne ioy 

Her only fweete comfort \ to drowne all annoy 

For beauty furpqffing the azured skie 

I loue thee my darling, as ball of mine eye. 

This fort of compofition in the odde I like not, vn- 
lefTe it be holpen by the Cefure or by the accent as I 
fayd before. t 

The meeter of eight is no leffe pleafant then that of 
fixe, and the Cefure fals iufl in the middle, as this of 
the Earle of Surreyes. 

WJien raging loue, with extreme payne. 

The meeter of ten fillables is very {lately and Heroi- 
call, and muft haue his Cefure fall vpon the fourth 
fillable, and leaue fixe behinde him thus. 

I ferue at eafe, and gouerne all with woe. 

This meeter of twelue fillables the French man? 
calleth a verfe Alexandrine, and is with our moderne 
rimers mod vfuall: with the auncient makers ft was 
not fo. For before Sir Thomas Wiats time they were ' 
not vfed in our vulgar, they be for graue and flately 
matters fitter than for any other ditty of pleafure* 
Some makers write, in verfes of foureteene fillables, 
ghiing the Cefure at the firft eight, which proportion 
is tedious, for the length of the verfe kepeth the eare 
too long from his delight, which is to heare the cadence 
or the tuneable accent in the ende of the verfe. Neuer- 
theleffe that of twelue if his Cefure be iufl in the 
middle, and that ye fuffer him to runne at full length, 
and do not as the common rimers do, or their Printer 
for fparing of paper, cut them of in the middeft, 
wherin they make in two verfes but halfe rime. They 
do very wel as wrote the Earle of Surrey tranflating the 
booke of the preacher. 

Salomon JDauids fonne, king of Terufalem. 

This verfe is very good Alexandrine, but perchaunce 
woulde haue founded more mufically, if the fi'rfl word 
had bene a diffillable, or two monofillables and not a 
triffillable : hauing this fharpe accent vppon the Ante- 
penultima as it hath, by which occafion it runnes like a 
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Daftill, and carries the two later fillables away fo 
fpeedily as it feemes but one foote in our vulgar mea- 
fure, and by that meanes makes the verfe feeme but 
of eleuen fillables, which odneffe is nothing pleafant 
to the eare. Iudge fome body whether it would haue 
done better (if it might) haue bene fayd thus, 

Robbham Dauids fonne king of Ierufalem. 
Letting the fharpe accent fall vpon bo, or thus 

Reftbre king Dduids fbnne vntb IeHtfalbn 
For now the fharpe accent falles vpon bo, and fo doth 
it vpon the lafl in reflbre, which was not in th'other 
verfe. , But becaufe \ve haue feemed to make mention 
of Cefure, and to appoint his place in etiery meafure, 
it fhall not be amiffe to lay fomewhat more of it, and 
alfo of fuch paufes as are vfed in vtterance, and what 
commoditie or delectation they bring either to the 
fpeakers or to the hearers. 

CHAP. IIIL [K] 
Of Cefure. 

[Here is no greater difference betwixt a ciuill 
and brutilh vtteraunce then cleare diflinc- 
tion of voices: and the mofl laudable lan- 
guages are alwaies mofl plaine and dif- 
tindt, and the barbarous mofl confufe and 
indiflinct : it is therefore requifit that leafure be taken 
in pronuntiation, fuch as may make bur wordes plaine 
and mofl audible and agreable to the eare : afib the 
breath afketh to be now and then releeued with fome 
paufe or flay more or leffe : befides that the very nature 
of fpeach (becaufe it goeth by claufes of feuerall con- 
flruction and fence) requireth fome fpace betwixt them 
with intermiflion of found, to th'end they may not 
huddle one vpon another fo rudly and fo fafl that th 1 
eare may not perceiue their difference. For thefe re- 
fpecles the auncient reformers of language, inuehted, 
three maner of paufes, one of leffe leafure then another, 
and fuch feuerallintermiffions of found to feme (befides 
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eafment to the breath) for a treble diflinction of fent- 
ences or parts of fpeach, as they happened to be more 
^or leffe perfect in fence. The fhortefl paufe or inter- 
. „, miflion they called comma as who would fay a peece of 
a fpeach cut of. The fecond they called colon, not a 
peece but as it were a member for his larger length, 
becaufe it occupied twife as much time as the coptma. 
The third they called periodus, for a complement or 
full paufe, and as a refling place and perfection of fo 
much former fpeach as had bene vttered, and from 
whence they needed not to paffe any further vnles it 
were to renew more matter to enlarge the tale. This 
cannot be better reprefented then by example of thefe 
common trauailers by the hie ways, where they feeme. 
to allow themfelues three maner of flaies-or eafements : 
one a horfebacke calling perchaunce fdr a cup of beere 
or wine, and hauing dronken it vp rides away and 
i&euer lights: about noone he commeth to his Inne, 
and there baites him felfe and hishorfe anhoureormore: 
at night when he can conueniently trauaile no further, 
he taketh vp his lodging, and refts him felfe till the 
morrow: from whence he followeth the courfe of a 
further voyage, if his bufmeffe be fuch. Euen fo our 
Poet when he hath made one verfe, hath as it were 
nnimed one dayes iourney, and the while eafeth him 
felfe with one baite at the lead, which is a. Comma or 
Cefure in the mid way, if the verfe be euen and not 
odde, otherwife in fome other place, and not iufl in the 
middle. If there be no Cefure at all, and the verfe 
long, the leffe is the makers skill and hearers delight 
Therefore in a verfe of twelue fillables the Cefure ought 
to fall right vpon the fixt fillable : in a verfe of eleuen 
vpon the fixt alfo leauing fiue to follow. ^ In a verfe of 
ten vpon the fourth, leauing fixe to follow. In a verfe 
of nine vpon the fourth, leauing fiue to follow. In a 
verfe of * eight iufl in the middefl, that is, vpon the 
fourth. In a verfe of feauen, either vpon the fourth or 
none at all, the meeter very ill br6oking any paufe. In 
a verfe of fixe fillables and vnder is needefull no Cefure 
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at all, becaufe the breath asketh no reliefe : yet if ye 
giue any Comma, it is to make diflinction of fenfe more 
then for any thing elfe: and fuch Cefure mull neuer be 
raadQ in the middefl of any word, if it be well appointed. 
So may you fee that the vfe of thefe pawfes or diflinc- 
tions is not generally with the vulgar Poet as it is with 
the Profe writer becaufe the Poetes cheife Muficke 
lying in his rime or concorde to heare the Simphonie, 
he maketh all the hall he can to be at an end of his 
verfe, and delights not in many flayes by the way, and 
therefore giueth but one Cefure to any verfe : and thus 
much for the founding of a meetre. Neuertheleffe he 
may vfe in any verfe both his comma, colon, and inter- 
rogatiue point, as well as in profe. But our auncient 
rymers, as Chaucer, Lydgate and others, vfed tkefe 
Cefures either very feldome, or not at all, or elfe very 
licentioufly, and many times made their meetres (they 
called them riding ryme) of fuch vnfhapely wordes as 
would allow no conuenient Cefure, and therefore did 
let their rymes runne out at length, and neuer flayd 
till they came to the end : which maner though it were 
not to be mifliked in fome fort of meetre, yet in eueiy 
long verfe the Cefure ought to be kept precifely, if it 
were but to feme as a law to corre6l the licentiouf- 
neffe of rymers, befides that it pleafeth the eare better, 
and fheweth more cunning in the maker by following 
the rule of his reflraint. For a rymer that will be tyed 
to no rules at all, but range as he lift,' may eafily vtter 
what he will : but fuch maner of Poefie is called in our 
vulgar, ryme dogrell, with which rebuke we will in no 
cafe our maker fhould be touched. Therfore before 
all other things let his ryme and Concordes be true, 
cleare and audible with no leffe delight, then almofl 
the flrayned note of a Muficians mouth, and not darke 
or wrenched by wrong writing as many doe to patch 
vp their meetres, and fo follow in their arte neither 
rule, reafon nor ryme. Much more might be fayd for 
the vfe of your three paufes, comma, colon, and periods, 
for perchance it be not all a matter to vfe many com- 
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mas, and few, nor colons likewife, or long or ihort peri- 
odes, for it is diuerfly vfed, by diuers good writers. But 
becaufe it apperteineth more to the oratour or writer in 
profe then in verfe, I will fay no more in it, then thus, 
that they be vfed for a commodious and fenfible dif- 
tinction of ctaufes in profe, fince euery verfe is as it 
were a claufe of it felfe, and limited with a Cefure 
howfoeuer the fence beare, perfecl: or imperfect, which 
difference is obferuable betwixt the profe and the 
meeter. 

CHAP. V. [FZ] 
Of Proportion in Concord, called Symphonic or rime. 

jEcaufe we vfe the word rime (though by 
maner of abufion) yet to helpe that fault 
againe we apply it in our vulgar Poefie 
another way very commendably and curi- 
oufly. For wanting the currantneffe of 
the Greeke and Latine feete, in ftead thereof we make 
in th' ends of pur verfes a certaine tunable found : 
which anon after with another verfe reafonably diftant 
we accord together in the laft fall or cadence : the 
eare taking pleafure to heare the like tune reported, 
and to feele his returne. And for this purpofe feme 
the monofdlables of our Englifh Saxons excellently well, 
becaufe they do naturally and indifferently receiue any 
accent, and in them if they finifh the verfe, refleth the 
fhrill accent of neceffitie, and fo doth it not in the laft 
of euery biffillable, nor of euery polifillable word : but 
to the purpofe, ryme is a borrowed word from the 
Greeks by the Latines and French, from them by vs 
Saxon angles, and by abufion as hath bene fayd, and 
therefore it fhall not do amiffe to tell what this rithmos 
was with the Greekes> for what is it with ys hath bene 
already fayd. There is an accomptable number which we 
call arithmeticall(arithmos) as one, two, three. There is 
alfo a muficall or audible number, fafhiohed by flirring 
of tunes and their fundry times in the vtterance of our 
wordes, as when the voice goeth high or low, or fharpe or 
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flat, or fwift or flow: and this is called rithmos or 
numerofitie, that is to fay, a certaine flowing vtteraunce 
by flipper words and fillables, fuch as the toung eafily 
vtters, and the eare with pleafure receiueth, and which 
flowing of wordes with much volubilitie fmoothly pro- 
ceeding from the mouth is in fome fort harmonicall 'and 
breedeth to th'eare a great companion. This point 
grew by the fmooth and >delicate ruhning of their 
feete, which we haue not in our vulgare, though we vfe 
as much as may be the moll flowing words and flippery 
fillables, that we can picke out : yet do not we call 
that by the name of ryme, as the Greekes did: but do 
giue the name of ryme onely to our Concordes, or 
tunable confentes in the latter end of our verfes, and 
which Concordes the Greekes nor Latines neuer vfed 
in their Poefie till by the barbarous fouldiers out of the 
campe, it was brought into the Court and thence to the 
fchoole, as hath bene before remembred : and yet the 
Greekes and Latines both vfed a maner ,pf fpeach, by 
claufesof like termination, which they called 6fM>iors\turov f 
and was the nearefl that they approched to our ryme : 
but is not our right concord: fo as we in abufing 
this terme (ryme) be neuertheleffe excufable applying 
it to another point in Poefie no leffe curious then their 
rithme or numerofitie which in deede paffed the whole 
verfe throughout, whereas our Concordes keepe but the 
latter end of euery verfe, or perchaunce the middle 
and the end in meetres that be long. 

CHAP. VL[VJL] 
Of accent, time and Jlir perceiued euidently in the 
distinclion of mans voice, and which makes 
the flowing of a meeter. 
Owe becaufe we haue fpoken of accent, 
time arid flirre or motion in wordes, we 
will fet you downe more at large what they 
be. The auncient Greekes and Latines 
by reafon their fpeech fell out originally 
to be fafliioned with words of many fillables for the 
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mofl part, it was of neceffity that they could not vtter 
euery fillable with one like and egalLfounde, nor in like 
fpace of time, nor with like motion or agility : but that 
one mufl be more fuddenly and quickely forfaken, or 
longer pawfed vpon then another : or founded with a 
higher note and clearer voyce then another, and of 
neceffitie this diuerfitie of found, mufl fall either vpon 
the laft fillable, or vpon the lad faue one, or vpon the 
third and could not reacn higher to make any notable 
difference, it cafifed them to giue vnto three different 
founds, three feuerall names : to that which was highefl 
lift vp and mofl eleuate or fhrillefl in" the eare, they 
gaue the name of the fharpe accent, to the lowefl and 
mofl bafe becaufe it feemed to fall downe rather then 
to rife vp, they gaue the name of the heauy accent, 
and that other which feemed in part to lift vp and in 
part to fall downe, they called the circumflex, or com- 
pafl accent : and if new termes were not odious, we 
might very properly call him the (windabout) for fo is 
the Greek word. Then bycaufe euery . thing that by 
nature fals down is faid heauy, and whatfoeuer natur- 
ally mounts vpward is faid light, it gaue occafion to 
fay that there were diuerfities in the motion of the 
voice, as fwift and flow, which motion alfo prefuppofes 
time, bycaufe time is menfura tnotus, by the Philoso- 
pher : fo haue you the caufes of their primitiue inuen- 
tion and vfe in our arte of Poefie, all this by good ob- 
feruation we may perceiue in our vulgar wordes if they 
be of mo fillables then one, but fpecially if they be 
triffillables, as for example in thefe wordes {altitude] and 
\heauineffe] the fharpe accent falles vpon [a/] and \he] 
which be the antepenultimaes : the other two fall away 
fpeedily as if they were fcarfe founded in this triffdable 
[forfaken] the fharp accent fals vpon [fa] which is the 
fenultima, and in the other two is heauie and obfcure. 
V Againe in thefe biffdlabhs, endtire, vnfure, demure: of 
fire, defire, retire^ your fharpe accent falles vpon the 
lafl fillable : but in words tnonofillable which be for the 
more part our naturall Saxon Englifh, the accent is in- 
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different, and may be vfed for fharp or flat and heauy 
at our pleafure. I lay Saxon Englifti, for our Normane 
Englifh alloweth vs Very many biffillables, and alio 
trijjillables as, reuerence, diligence, amorous, defirous, and 
flich like. s 

CHAP. VII. [VIII] 

Of your Cadences by which your meeter is made Sym- 

phonicall when they befweetejl and mofi 

folemne in a verfe. 

the fmoothneffe of your words and fillables 
running vpon feete of fundrie quantities, 
make' with the Greekes and Latines the 
body of their verfes numerous or Rithmi- 
call, fo in our vulgar Poefie, and of all 
other nations at this day, your verfes- anfwering eche 
other by couples, or at larger diflances in good [cad- 
ence] is it that maketh your meeter fymphonicall. Tnist-' 
cadence is the fal of a verfe in euery lafl word with a 
certaine tunable found which being matched with an- 
other of like found, do make a [concord.] And the 
whole cadence is contained fometime in one fillable y 
fometime in two, or in three at the moll : for aboue 
the antepenultima there reacheth no accent (which is 
chiefe caufe of the cadence) vnleffe it be by vfurpation 
in fome Englilh words, to which we giue a lharpe accent 
vpon the fourth as, Hbnorabk, mdtrimonie, p&trimonie,, 
miferable, and fuch other as would neither make a 
fweete cadence, nor eafily find any word of like quan- 
titie to match them. And the accented fillable with 
all the rell vnder him make the cadence, and no fillable 
aboue, as in thefe words, Agillitie, fadllitie, fubieclion r 
direclion, and thefe biffilables, Tender, flender, tHtftie, 
iujlie, but alwayes the cadence which falletlTvpon the 
lafl fillable of a verfe is. fweetell and moil commendable r 
that vpon the penultima more light, and not fo pleafant: 
but falling vpon the antepenultima is mod vnpleafant 
of all, becaufe they make your meeter too light and 
triuiall, and are fitter for the EpigrammatiH or Comicall 
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Poet then for the Lyrick and Elegiack, which are ao 
compted the fweeter Mufickes. But though we haue 
fayd that (to make good concord) your fcuerall verfes 
fhould haue their cadences like, yet muft there be fome 
difference in their orthographie, though not in their 
-found, as if one cadence be Uonfiratne] thei next [re- 
Jlralnc] or one [ajpire] another [re/pire] this maketh no 
good concord, becaufe they are all one, but if ye will 
exchange both thefe comonants of the accented tillable, 
or voyde but one of them away, then will your cadences 
be good and your concord to, as to fey, rtflraine, re- 
fraine, remaine : ajpire, defire, retire ; which rule neuer- 
theleffe is not well obferued by many makers for lacke 
of good iudgement and delicate ieare. And this may 
fuffife to fhew the vfe and nature of your cadences, 
which are in effect all the fweetneffe and cunning in 
our vulgar PoeGe. 

CHAP. VIII. [IX.] 
How the good maker will not wrench his word to helpe 
e, either by Jalfifying his accent, or by vntrue 




j||Ow there can not be in a maker a fowler 

fault, then tofalfifie his accent to feme his 

cadence, or by vntrue orthographie to 

wrench his words to helpe his rime, for it 

is a figne that fuch a maker is not copious 

in his owne language, or (as they are wont to lay) not 

halfe his crafts maifter: as for example, if one fhould 

rime to this word [Reflore] he may not match him with 

[Doore\ or [Poore] (or neither of both are of like ter- 

■t, either by good orthography or in naturall 

i therfore fuch rime is drained, fo is it to this 

[£am] to (ay [came] or to [Beam] [Den] for they 

not nor be written a like, and many other like 

ces which were fuperfluous to recite, and are 

with rude rimers who obferue not precifely the 

of [profodie] neuertheleffe in all fuch cafes (if 

itie conftrained) it is fomewhat more tollerable 
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to help the rime by faJfe orthographie, then to leaue 
an vnplefant diffonance to the eare, by keeping trewe 
orthographie and looting the rime, as for example it is 
better to rime \Dore\ with \Reflore\ then in his truer 
orthographie, which is [Doore] and to this word [De- 
fire] to fay [Pier] then fyre though it be otherwife better 
written fire. For fmce the cheife grace of our vulgar 
Poefie confifleth in the Symphonie, as hath bene already 
&yd, our maker mud not be too licentious in his con- 
cords, but fee that they go euen, iufl and melodious in 
the eare, and right fo in the numerofitie or currant- 
neffe of the whole body of his verfe, and in euery other 
of his proportions. For a licentious maker is in truth 
but a bungler and not a Poet. ^ Such men were in effect 
the mod part of all your old rimers and fpecially Gower y 
who to make vp his rime would for the mofl part write 
his terminant tillable with falfe orthographie, and many 
times not fticke to put in a plaine French word for an 
Englifh, and fo by your leaue do many of our common 
rimers at this day: as he that by all likelyhood, hauing 
aio word at hand to rime to this word [toy] he made his 
other verfe ende in [Roy] faying very impudently thus, 
O mighiie Lord qfloue, dame Venus onely toy 
Who art the highejl God of any heauenly Roy. 
Which word was neuer yet receiued in our language 
for an Englifti Word. Such extreme licentioufnefle is 
vtterly to be banifhed from our fchoole, and better it 
might haue bene borne with in old riming writers, by- 
•caufe they liued in a barbarous age, and were graue 
morall men but very homely Poets, fuch alfo as made 
mofl of their workes by tranflation out of the Latine 
and French toung,and few or none of their owne engine 
as may eafely be knowen to them that lift to looke vp- 
on the Pdemes of both languages. 

Finally as ye may ryme with wordes of all fortes, be 
they of many fillables or few, fo neuertheleffe is there a 
choife by which to make your cadence (before remem- 
bred) mod commendable, for fome wordes of exceed- 
ing great length, which haue bene fetched from the 
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tine inkhorne or borrowed of ftrangers, the vfe of 




em in ryme is nothing pleafant, fauing perchaunce to 
the common* people, who reioyfe much to be at playes 
and enterludes, and befides their naturall ignoraunce, 
haue at all fuch times their eares fo attentiue to the 
matter, and their eyes vpon the fhewes of the ftage, 
that they take little heede to the cunning of the rime, 
and therefore be- as well fatisfied with that which is 
groffe, as with any other finer and more delicate. 

CHAP. IX. [X.] 
Of concorde in long and Jhort meafures, and by neare or 
farre diflaunces , and which of them is mofl commendable. 

| Vt this ye muft obferue withall, that bycaufe 
your Concordes containe the chief part of 
Muficke in your meetre, their diflaunces 
may not be too wide or farre afunder, left 
th'eare mould loofe the tune, and be de- 
frauded of his delight, and whenfoeuer ye fee any maker 
vfe large and extraordinary diflaunces, ye mud thinke 
he doth intende to (hew himfelfe more artificiall then 
popular, and yet therein is not to be difcommended, 
for refpects that flialbe remembred in fome other place 
of this booke. 

Note alfo that rime or concorde is not commdhdably 
vfed both in the end and middle of a verfe, vnleffe it 
be in toyes and trifling Poefies, for it flieweth a certaine 
lightneffe either of the matter or of the makers head, 
albeit thefe common rimers vfe it much, for as I fayd 
before, like as the Symphonie in a verfe of great length, 
is (as it were) loft by looking after him, and yet may 
the meetre be very graue and (lately : fo on the other 
fide doth the ouer ftufie and too fpeedy returne of one 
maner of tune, too much annoy and as it were glut the 
eare, vnleffe it be in imall and popular Mufickes fong 
by thefe Cantabanqui vpon benches and barrels heads, 
where they haue none other audience then boys or 
countrey fellowes that paffe by them in the flreete, or 
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elfe by blind harpers, or fuch like tauerne minflrels that 
giue a fit of mirth for a groat, and their matters being 
for the mod part flories of old time, as the tale of Sir 
Topas, the reportes of Bans of Southampton, Guy of 
Warwicke, Adam Bell, and Clymme of the Clough and 
fuch other old Romances or hifloricall rimes, made 
purpofely for recreation of the common people at 
ChnflmafTe diners and brideales, and in tauerries and 
alehoufes and fuch other places of baferefort, alfo they 
be vfed in Carols and rounds and fuch light or lafciui- 
ous Poemes, which are commonly more coirtmodioufly 
vttered by thefe buflfons or vices in playes then by any 
other perfon. . Such were the rimes of Skelton (vfurping 
the name of a Poet Laureat) being in deede but a rude 
rayling rimer and all his doings ridiculous, he vfed both 
fliort diflaunces and fhort meafures pleafing onely the 
popular eare: in our courtly maker we banifh them 
vtterly. Now alfo haue ye in euery fong or ditty con- " 
corde by compaffe and concOrde entertangled and a 
mixt of both, what that is and how they be vfed fhalbe 
declared in the chapter of proportion hyfcituatiotu 

CHAP. X. [Xf.] 
Of proportion by fituation. 

His proportion confifleth in placing of eueiy 
verfe in a flaffe or ditty by fuch reafonable 
diflaunces, as may bed feme the eare for 
delight, and alfo to fhew the Poets art and 
variety of Mufick, and the proportion is 
double. One by marfhalling the meetres, and limiting 
their diflaunces hauing regard to the rime or Concorde 
how they go and returne : another by placing euery 
verfe, hauing a regard to his meafure and quantitie 
onely, and not to his concorde as to fet one fhort 
meetre to three long, or foure fhort and two long, or a 
fliort meafure and a long, or of diuers lengthes with 
relation one to another, which maner of Situation, euen 
without refpecl of the rime, doth alter the nature of 
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the Poefie, and make it either lighter or grauer, or 
more merry, or mournfull, and many wayes paflionate 
to the eare and hart of the hearer, feeming for this 
point that our maker by his meafures and Concordes 
of fundry proportions doth counterfait the harmonicall 
tunes of the vocall and inftrumentall Mufickes. As 
the Dorien becaufe his falls, fallyes and compaffe be 
diuers from thofe of the Phrigien, the Phrigien likewife 
from the Lydien y and all three from the Eolien, Mioli- 
dien and fonien, mounting and falling from note to 
note fuch as be to them peculiar, and with more or 
leffe leafure or precipation. Euen fo by diuerfitie of 
placing and fcituation of your meafures and concords, 
a fhort with a long, and by narrow or wide diflances, or 
thicker or thinner beflowing of them your proportions 
differ, and breedeth a variable and flrange harmonie 
not onely in the eare, but alfo in the conceit of them 
that heare it : whereof this may be an ocular example. 

Scituation in 



3 



Concord Meafure 




Where ye fee the concord or rime in the third dif- 
tance, and the meafure in the fourth, fixth or fecond 
diflaunces, whereof ye may deuife as many other as ye 
lift, fo the ftaffe be able to beare it. And I fet you 
downe an occiilar example : becaufe ye may the 
better conceiue it. Likewife it fo falleth out mofl 

y times your occular proportion doeth declare the nature 
of the audible : for if it pleafe the eare well, the lame 

*. represented by delineation to the view pleafeth the eye 
well and i conuerfo : and this is by a-natu^-^^Z/h'^, 
betweene-the. eare and the eye, and hetvee&e tunjej^ 
and colours, even as there is the like betweene tie 
other fences and their obiedls of whidi it apperteineth 
not here to fpeake. Now for the diflances vfually 
obferued in our vulgar Poefie, they be in the firfl fecond 
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third and fourth verfe, or if the verfe be very fhort in 
the fift and fixt and in fome maner of Mufickes farre 
aboue. 

And the firft diftance for the mofl part goeth all by 
diftick or couples of verfes agreeing in one cadence, and 
do paife fo fpeedily away and fo often returne agayne, 
as their tunes are neuer loft, nor out of the eare, one 
couple fupplying another fo nye and fo fuddenly, and 

this is the mofl vulgar proportion of diftance i 

or fituation, fuch as vfed Chaucer in his Can- • _ 3 
terbury tales, and Govver in all his workes. ^ 

Second diftance is, when ye^paffe ouer one verie,and 
ioyne the firft and the third, and fo continue ■ 
on till an other like diftance fall in, and this ZZZ 
is alfo vfuair and common, as 
. Third diftaunce is, when your rime falleth vpon the 
firft and fourth verfe ouerleaping two, this 
maner is not fo common but pleafant and J 

allowable inough. ^ 

In which cafe the two verfes ye leaue out are ready 
to receiue their Concordes by the fame diftaunce or any 
other ye like better. The fourth diftaunce is by ouer- 
skipping three verfes and lighting vpon the fift, this 
maner is rare and more artificial! then popular, vnleffe 
it be in fome fpeciall cafe, as when — 

the meetres be fo little and fhort ' -s. — 

as they make no fhew of any great ^ ] ~ 

delay before they returne, ye (hall s — 

haue example of both. — 

And thefe ten litle meeters make but one Exatnetcr 
at length. 



y 



There be larger diftances alfo, as when 
the firft concord falleth vpon the fixt verfe, 
and is very pleafant if they be ioynedwith 
other diftances not fo large, as 

There be alfo, of the feuenth, eight, tenth, and 
twe[l]fth diftance, but then they may not go thicke, 
but two or three fuch diftances feme to proportion a 
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whole fong, and all betweene 
mufl be of other leffe diflances, 
and thefe wide diflaunces feme 
for coupling of flaues, or for 
to declare high and paffionate 
or graue matter, and alfo for 
art : Petrarch hath giuen vs 
examples hereof in his Can- 
zoniy and we by lines of fun- 
dry lengths and diftances as fol- 
loweth, 

' And all that can be obiec~ted againfl this wide dif- 
tance is to fay that the eare by loofing his concord is- 
not fatisfied. So is in deede the rude .and popular eare? 
but not the learned, and therefore the Poet mufl know 
towhofe eare he makethhis rime, and accommodate him- 
felfe thereto, and not giue fuch muficke to the rude and 
barbarous, as he would to the learned and delicate eare. 
« There is another fort of proportion vfed by Petrarche 
called the Seizino, not riming as other fongs do, but 
by chufing fixe wordes out of which ajl the whole 
dittie is made, euery of thofe fixe com- 
mencing and ending his verfe by 
courfe, which reflraint to make the dittie 
fenfible will try the makers cunning, as 
thus. * . 

Befides all this there is in Situation of the concords 
two other points, one that it go by plaine and cleere 
compaffe not intangled : another by enterweauing xme 
with another by knots, or as it were by band, which 
is more or leffe bufie and curious, all as the maker will 
double or redouble his rime or concords, and fet his 
diflances farre or nigh, of all which I will giue you 
ocular examples, as thus. ' 
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Concord in 



Plaine compaffe 




Entertangle. 
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And firft in a Quadreine there are but two propor- 
tions, for foure verfes in 
this laft fort coupled, are 
■ -" but two Di/iicks, and not 



3>=* 



a flafFe quadreine or of foure. 

The flafFe of fiue hath feuen proportions as, 




whereof fome of them be harfher and vnpleafaunter to 
the eare then other fome be. 

The Sixaine or flafFe of fixe hath ten proportions, 
wherof fome be vfuall, fome not vfuall, and not fo 
fweet one as another. 




* 




D 






The flafFe of feuen verfes hath feuen proportions, 
whereof one onely is the vfuall of our vulgar, and 
kept by our old Poets Chaucer and other in their 
hifloricall reports and other ditties : as in the laflpart 
of them that follow next. 



=3 



The huitain or flaffe of eight verfes, hath eight pro- 
portions fuch as the former flafFe, and becaufe he is 
longer, he hath one more than the fettaine. 

^ The flafFe of nine verfes hath yet moe then the 
eight, and the flafFe of ten more then the ninth and 
the twelfth, if fuch were allowable in ditties, more 
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then any of them all, by reafon of his ' largeneffe re- 
ceiuing moe compares and entferweauings, alwayes 
confidered that the very large diflances be more arti- 
ficiall, then popularly pleafant, and yet do giue great 
grace and grauitie, and moue paffion and affedlions 
more vehemently, as it is well to be obferued by 
Petrarcha his Canzoni. 

Now ye may perceiue by thefe proportions before 
defcribed, that there is a band to be giuen euery verfe 
in a flaffe, fo as none fall out alone or vncoupled, and 
this band maketh that the flaffe is fayd fafl and not 
loofe : euen as ye fee in buildings of flone or bricke 
the mafon giueth a band, that is a length to two 
breadths, and vpon neceffitie diuers other forts of 
bands to hold in the worke fafl and maintaine the 
perpendicularitie of the wall : fo in any flaffe of feuen 
or eight or more verfes, the coupling of the moe 
meeters by rime or concord, is the fafler band : the 
fewer the loofer band, and therfore in a huiteine he, 
that putteth foure verfes in one concord and foure in 
another concord, and in a dizaine fiue, fheweth him 
felfe more cunning, and alfo more copious in his owne 
language. For he that can 'find two words of con- 
cord, can not find foure or fiue or fixe, vnleffe he haue 
his owne language at will. Sometime alfo ye .are 
driuen of neceffitie to clofe and make band more 
then ye would, left otherwife the flaffe fhould fall 
afunder and feeme two flaues: and this is in a flaffe 
of eight and ten verfes : whereas without a band in 
the middle, it would feeme two quadriens or two quiti- 
tainesy which is an error that many makers Hide away 
with. Yet Chaucer and others in the flaffe of feuen 
and fixe do almofl as much a miffe, for they fhut vp 
the flaffe with a difticke y concording with none other 
verfe that went before, and maketh but a loofe rime^ 
and yet bycaufe of the double cadence in the lafl two 
verfes feme the eare well inough. And as there is in 
euery flaffe, band, giuen to the verfes by concord 
more or lefie bufie : fo is there in fome cafes a band 
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giuen to euery flafFe, and that is by one whole verfe 
running alone throughout the ditty or ballade, either 
in the middle or end of euery flaffe. The Greekes 
called fuch vncoupled verfe Epitnonie, the Latines 
Verfus intercalaris. Now touching the fituation of 
meafures, there are as manie or more proportions of 
them which I referre to the makers phantafie and 
choife, contented with two or three ocular examples 
and no moe. 




Which maner of proportion by fituation of meafures 
giueth more efficacie to the matter oftentimes then 
the concords them felues, and both proportions con- 
curring together as they needes mufl, it is of much 
more beautie and force to the hearers mind. 

To finifh the learning of this diuifion, I will fet you 
downe one. example of a dittie written extempore with 
this deuife, (hewing not onely much promptnefie of 
wit in the maker, but alfo great arte and a notable 
memorie. Make me faith this writer to one of the 
companie, fo many ftrokes or lines with your pen as 
ye would haue your fong containe verfes : and let 
euery line beare his feuerall length, euen as ye would 
haue your verfe of meafure. Suppofe of foure, fiue, 
fixe or eight or more fillables, and fet a figure of 
euerie number at th'end of the line, whereby ye may 
knowe his meafure. Then where you will haue your 
rime or concord to fall, marke it with a compafl flroke 
or femicircle pafling ouer thofe lines, be they farre or 
neare in diflance, as ye haue feene before defcribed. 
And bycaufe ye (hall not thinke the maker hath pre- 
meditated beforehand any fuch fafliioned ditty, do ye 
your felfe make one verfe whether it be of perfect or 
imperfect fenfe, and giue it him for a theame to 
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make all the reft vpon : if ye mall perceiue the maker 
do keepe the meafures and rime as ye haue appointed 
him, and befides do make his dittie fenfible and en- 
fuant to the firft verfe in good reafon, then may ye 
fay he is his crafts maifler. For if he were not of a 
plentiful difcourfe, he could not vpoh the fudden 
fhape an entire dittie vpon your imperfedl theame or 
propofition in one verfe. And if he were not copious 
in his language, he could not haue fuch ftore of wordes 
at commaundement, as mould fupply your concords. 
And if he were not of a maruelous good memory he 
could not obferue the rime and meafures after the 
diflances.of your limitation, keeping with all grauitie 
and good fenfe in the whole dittie. 

CHAP. XL [XII.] 
Of Proportion in figure. 

Our laft proportion is that of figure, fo called 
for that it yelds an ocular reprefentation, 
your meeters being by good fymmetrie 
reduced into certaine Geometricall figures, 
whereby the maker is reftrained to keepe 
him within his bounds, and flieweth not onely more 
art, but ferueth alfo much better for briefeneffe and 
fubtiltie of deuice. And for the fame refpedi are alfo 
fitted for the pretie amourets in Court to entertaine 
their feruants and the time withall, their delicate wits 
requiring fome commendable exercife to keepe them 
from idleneffe. I find not of this proportion vfed by 
any of the Greeke or Latine Poets, or in any vulgar 
writer, fauing of that one forme which they cal Ana- 
creens egge. But being in Italie conuerfant with a cer- 
taine gentleman, who had long trauailed the Orientall 
parts of the world, and feene the Courts of the great 
Princes of China and Tartaric I being very inquifi- 
tiue to know of the fubtillities of thofe countreyes, 
and efpecially in matter of learning and of their vulgar 
Poefie, he told me that they are in all their inuentions 
moft wittie, and haue the vfe of Poefie or riming, but 
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do not delight fo much as we do in long tedious de- 
fcriptions, and therefore when they will vtter any pretie 
conceit, they reduce it into metricall feet, and put it 
in forme of a Lozange or fquare, or fuch other figure, 
and fo engrauen in gold, filuer or iuorie, and fome- 
times with letters of ametifl, rubie, emeralde or topas 
curioufely cemented and peeced together,, they fende 
them in chaines, bracelets, collars and girdles to their 
miftrefles to weare for a remembrance. Some fewe 
meafures compofed in this fort this gentleman gaue 
me, which I tranflated word for word and as neere as 
I could followed both the phrafe and the figure, which 
is fomewhat hard to performe, becaufe of the reflraint 
of the figure from which ye may not digreffe. At the 
beginning they wil feeme nothing pleafant to an Englifh 
eare, but time and vfage wil make them acceptable 
inough, as it doth in all other new guifes, be it for wear- 
ing of apparell or otherwife. The formes of your Geo- 
metrical! figures be hereunder represented. 



The Fuzie or The Tri- 
The Lozange fpindle, called angle, or 
called Rombus Romboides Tricquet 



The Square or 
quadrangle 




The Spire or 
The Pillafter, taper, called 
or Cillinder piramis ' 



The Rondel 
or Sphere 



The egge or 
figure ouall 



JL 
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The Tricquet 
reuerft 



The Tiicquet The Taper The Rondel 
difplayed reuerfed difplayed 






The Lozange 
reuerfed 



The egge 
difplayed 






The Lozange 
rabbated 





Of the Lozange. 

The Lozange is a moft beautifull figure, and fit for 
this purpofe, being in his kind a quadrangle reuerft, 
with his point vpward like to a quarrell of glaffe the 
Greekes and Lat^nes both call it Rombus which may 
be the caufe as I fuppofe why they alfo gaue that 
name to the fifh commonly called the Turbot^ who 
beareth iuftly that figure, it ought not to containe 
aboue thirteene or fifteene or one and twentie meetres, 
and the longeft furnifheth the middle angle, the reft 
paffe vpward and downward, Hill abating their lengthes 
by one or two fillables till they come to the point : 
the Fuzie is of the fame nature but that he is fharper 
and flenderer. I will giue you an example or two of thofe 
which my Italian friend bellowed vpon me, which as 
neare as I could I tranflated into the fame figure ob- 
feruing the phrafe of the Orientall fpeach word for 
word. 

A great Emperor in Tartary whom they cal Can, 
for liia good fortune in the wars and many notable 
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cbnquefts he had made, was furnamed Tetnir Cutzciewe, 
this man loued the Lady Kermefine, who prefented 
him returning from the conquefl of Corafoon (a great 
kingdom adioyning) with this Lozange made in letters 
of rubies and diamants entermingled thus 

Sound 

O Harpe 

Skril lie out 

Temir the stout 

Rider who with sharps 

Trenching blade of bright Steele 

Hath made his fiercest Joes to/eele 

AUsuch as wrought him shame or har me 

The strength 0/ his braue right arme, 

Cleauing hard downs vnto the eyes 

The raw shulles of his enemies, 

Much honor hath he wonne 

Bydoughtie deedes done 

In Cora soon 

And all the 

Worlde 

Round. 

To which Gut Temir answered in Furie. with letters of Emeralds and 
Ametists artificially cut and entermingled, thus 

Fine 
Sorebatailes 
Manfully fought 
, In blouddy fielde 

With bright blade in hand 

Hath Temirwon &forst toy eld 

Many a Captaine strong &• stoute 

"A nd many a king his Crowne to vayle, 

Conquering large counireys and land, 

Yet ne uer wanne I vi cto rie, 

I speaks it to my greate glo rie, 

So deare and ioy full vn to me. 

As when I did first con quere thee 

Kerme sine, of all myne foes 

The- most cruelly of all myne woes 

The smartest, the sweetest 

My proude Con quest 

My ri chest pray 

O once a daye 

Lend me thy sight 

Whose only light 

Keepes me 

A Hue. 

Of the Triangle or Triquet. 

The Triangle is an halfe fquare, Lozange or Fuzie 
parted vpoh the croffe angles : and fo his bafe being 
brode and his top narrow, it receaueth meetres of 
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many fizes one fhorter then another : and ye may vie 
this figure Handing or reuerfed, as thus. 

A certaine great Sultan of Perlia called Ribuska, en- 
tertaynes in loue the Lady Selamour, fent her this tri- 
quet reuefl pitioufly bemoning his eftate, all fet in 
merquetry with letters of blew Saphire and Topas 
artificially cut and entermingled. 

Selamour dearer than his owns life, 

To thy di tressed wretch captiue, 

Ri buska whome late ly erst 

Most cru el ly thou /erst 

With thy dead ly dart, 

That paire of starres 

Shi ning a Jarre 

Turne from, me, to me 

That I may and may not see 

The smile, the loure 

That lead and driue 

i Me to die to Hue 

T wise yea thrise , 

In one 
hours. 

To which Selamour to make the match egall, and 
the figure entire, anfwered in a (landing Triquet richly 
•engrauen with letters of like fluffe. 

Power 

Of death 

Nor of life 

Hath Selamour, 

With Gods it is rife 

To geue and bereue breath, 

I may for pitie perchaunce 

Thy lost Ubertie re store, 

Vpon thine othe with this penaunce, 

Thai while thou (tuesi thou neuer loue no more. 

This condition feeming to Sultan Ribuska very hard 
to performe, and cruell to be enioyned him, doeth by 
another figure in Taper, fignifying hope, anfwere the 
Lady Selamour, which dittie for lack of time I trail- 
Hated not. 

Of the Spire or Taper called Pyramis. 

The Taper is the longed and lharpefl triangle that 
is, and while he mounts vpward he waxeth continually 
more flender, taking both his figure and name of the 
fire, whofe flame if ye marke it, is alwaies pointed, and 
naturally by his forme couets to clymbe : the Greekes 
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call him Pyramis of vvg. The Latines in vfe of 
Architecture called him Obelifcus> it holdeth the alti- 
tude of fix ordinary triangles, and in metrifying his. 
bafe can not well be larger then a meetre of fix, there- 
fore in his altitude he wil require diuers rabates to 
hold fo many fizes of meetres as mall feme for his 
compofition, for neare the toppe there wilbe roome 
litle inough for a meetre of two fillables, and fome- 
times of one to finifli the point. I haue fet you downe 
one or two examples to try how ye can difgeft the 
maner of the deuife. 

From God the fountaine of all good r 
Her Maiestie y for many parts in her are derived into the world all good 
most noble and vertuous nature to be things: andvfon htr maiestie all the 
found, resembled to the fPire. Ye good fortunes any worldly creature- 
must begin beneath according' to the can be fumisht with, Reade down' 



nature of the deuice 



Skis, x 

A surd a 
in the 
assurde, 

i 

And better, 
And richer, 
Muchgreier, 



M 



Crown and em fir 
After an hier 
For to aspire 4 
Like flame of fire 
In forme of spire 

To mount on hie, 

Con ti nu al ly 

With trauel andteen 

Most gratious queen 

Ye haue made a vow 5 

Shews vs plainly how 

Not fained but true, 

To every mans vew, 

Shining cleerein you 

Of so bright an hewe f 

Even thus vertewe 

• 

Vanish out of our sight 
Till his fine top be quite 
To Taper in the ayre 
Enaeuors soft and fairs 
-By his kindly nature 
Of tall comely stature 
Like as this J aire figure 



ward according to the nature of the 
deuice, 

z God 

On 

Hi* 

9 From 

About 

Sends loue, 

Wisedome, 

Iu stic* 

Com rage, 

Bonn tie, 

[3] And doth gene 

Al thai Hue, 

Lifeandbreath 

Harts ese helth 

Children, welth 

Beautv strength 

Restfvll age. 

And at length 

A mild death, 

4 He doeth bestow 

A II mensfortunes 

Both high and low 

A ndthe best things 

That earthcan haue 

Or mankind craue, 

Good queens and king* 

Fi natty is the same 

Whogauevou(madam) 

Seyson of this Crowne 

Withpoure soueraigne 

5 Impug noble right. 

Redoubtable might, 

Most Prosperous raigne 

Eternall re nowme. 



A nd that your chief est is 
Sure hope of heavens bits. 

(The figures at the side, represent the number of syllables. Ed.} 



no 
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The Piller y Pillajler or Cillinder. 

The Piller is a figure among all the reft of the Geo- 
uietricall moft beawtifull, in refpeft that he is tall and 
vpright arid of one bigneffe from the bottom to the 
toppe. In Architecture he is confidered with two 
accefiarie parts, a pedeftall or bafe, and a chapter or 
head, the body is the fhaft. By this figure is fignified 
flay, fupport, reft, ftate and magnificence, your dittie 
then being reduced into the forme of the Piller, his 
bafe will require to beare the breath of a meetre of 
fix or feuen or eight fillables : the fhaft of foure : the 
chapter egall with the bafe, of this proportion I will 
giue you one or twp examples which may fuffife. 

Her MaUstie resembled to the crown- Philo to the Lady Calia, sendeth this 

Odoletof her pray se in forme of a Fil- 
ler y which ye must read downeward. 

• 

Thy Princely port and Maiestie 
Is my ter rene dei tie. 
Thy wit and sence 
The streame &* source 
Of e lo quence 
And deepe discours, 
The faire eyes are 
My bright loadstarre, 
Thy sfeache a darte 
^Percing my harte, 
Thy face a lot. 



•ed piller. Ye must read vpward. 



Is blisse with immortalitie, 

Hertrymest top ofallyesee, 

Garnish the crowne 

Her iust renowne 

Chapter and head. 

Part that maintain 

And womanhead 

Her mayden raigne 

• In te gri tie: 

In ho nour and 

With ve ri tie: 

Her roundnes stand 

Strengthen the state. 

By their increase 

With out de bate 

Concord and peace 

Of her sup Port, 

They be the base 

With stedfastnesse 

Vertue and grace 

Stay * and comfort 

Of AIM ons rest. 

The sounde Pillar 

And seene a farre 

Is piainely exprest 

Tall stately and strayt 

By this no ble pour trayt 



My loo king glasse. 
Thy loue ly loofces 
My prayer bookes, 
Thy pleasant cheare 
My sttnshine clear e y 
Thy ru full sight 



My darke midnight, 
Thy will the stent 
Qf my con tent, 



Thy glo rye flour 
Of myne ho nour, 
Thy loue doth giue 
The lyfe I Tyue, 
Thy lyfe U is 
Mine earthly blisse: 
But grace &»fauourin thine eies 
My bodies soule &• souls paradise. 



The Roundell or Spheare, 

The moft excellent of all the figures Geometrical is 
the round for his many perfections. Firft becaufe he 
is euen and fmooth, without any angle, or inter- 
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ruption, mod voluble and apt to turrie, and to continue 
motion, which is the author of life.: he conteyneth in 
him the commodious description of euery other figure, 
and for his ample capacitie doth refemble the* world or 
vniuers, and for his indefiniteneffe hauing no fpeciall 
place of beginning nor end, beareth a fimilitude with 
God and eternitie. This figure hath three principall 
partes in his nature and vfe much confiderable : the 
circle, the beame, and the center. The circle is his 
largefl compaffe or circumference : the center is his 
middle and indiuifible point : the beame is a line 
flretching diredtly from the circle to the center, and 
contrariwife from the center to the circle. By this de- 
fcriptioa our maker may fafhion his meetre in Roundel, 
either with the circumference, and that is circlewife, or 
from the circumference, that is, like a beame, or by the 
circumference, and that is ouerthwart and dyametrally 
from one fide of the circle to the other. 

A generaU refemblance of the Roundell to God, the world 

and the Queene. 

All and whole, and euer, and one, 
Single, fimple, eche where, alone, 
Thefe be counted as Clerkes can tell, 
True properties, of the Roundell. 
Hisflill turning*by confequence 
And change^ doe breede both life and fence. 
Time, tneafure offlirre and rest, 
Is alfo by his courfe expreft. .„, 

Howfwift the circle flirre aboue, 
His center point doeth neuer moue: 
All things that euer were or be, 
Are clofde in his concauitie. 
And though he be,ftill turtide and toft, 
No roome there wants nor none is lost. 
The Roundell hath no bonch nor angle, 
Which may his courfe flay or entangle. 
The furtheft part of all hisfpheare, 
Is equally bothfarre an&neare. 



i t 
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So doth none other figure fare 

Where natures chattels clofed are: 

And beyond his wide compaffe, 

There is no body nor no place, 

Nor any wit that comprehends, 

Wliere it begins, or where it ends .- 

And therefore all men doe agree. 

That it purports eternitie. 

God aboue the heauensfo hie 

Is this Roundell, in world the skie, 

Vpon earth fhe, who beares the bell 

Ofmaydes and Queenes, is this Roundell: 

All and whole and euer alone. 

Single, fans peere, fimple, and one. 

A fpeciall and particular refemblance of her Maieflie 

to the Roundell. v 

FIrfl her authoritie regall 
Is the circle compqffing all: 
The dominion great and large 
Which God hath geuen to her charge: 
Within which mofl spatious bound 
She enuirons her people round, 
Retaining tliem by oth and liegednce. 
Within the pale of true obeyfance : 
Holding imparked as it were, 
Her people like to heards of deer e. 
Sitting among them in the middes 
Where fhe allowes and bannes and bids 
In what fafhion fhe lift and when, 
Theferuices of all her men. 
Out of her breafl as from an eye, 
If)ue the rayes inceffantly 
Of her iuflice, bountie and might 
Spreading abroad their beamesfo bright. 
And reflecl not, till they attaim > 

The fardefl part of her domaine. 
And makes echefubiecl clearely fee, 
What he is bounden for to be 
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To God his Prince and common wealth, 
His neighbour y kinred and to himfdfe. 
The fame centre and middle pricke, 
Whereto our deedes are drestjo thicke, 
From ail the parts and outmoftfide 
Of her Monarchic large and wide, 
Alfofro t whence refieclthefe rayes, 
Twentie hundred maner ofwayes 
Where her will is them to conuey 
Within the circle of her furuey. 
So is the Queene of Briton ground, 
Beame, circle, center of all my round. 

Of 'the fquare or quadrangle equUater. 

The fquare is of all other accompted the figure of 
mod folliditie and fledfaflneffe, and for his owne flay 
and firmitie requireth none other bafe then himfelfe, 
and therefore as the roundell or Spheare is appropriat 
to the heanens, the Spire to the element of the fire : 
the Triangle to the ayre, and the Lozange to the water: 
fo is the fquare for his inconcuffable fleadineffe likened 
to the earth, which perchaunce might be the reafon 
that the Prince of Philofophers in his firfl booke of the 
Ethicks, termeth a conflant minded man, euen egal 
and direct on all fides, and not eafily ouerthrowne by 
euery litle aduerfitie, hominem quadratum, a fquare man. 
Into this figure may ye reduce your ditties by vfing no 
moe verfes ther^ your verfe is of fillables, which will 
make him fall out fquare, if ye go aboue it will grow 
into the figure Trapezion, which is fome portion longer 
then fquare. I neede not giue you any example, by- 
caufe in good arte all your ditties, Odes and Epigrammes 
fhould keepe and not exceede the nomber of twelue 
verfes, and the longefl verfe to be of twelue fillables and 
not aboue, but vnder that number as much as ye will. 

The figure Ouall. 

This figure taketh his name of an egge, and alio as 
it is thought his firfl origine, and is as it were a baflard 
or imperfect rounde declining toward a longitude, and 

H 
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yet keeping within one line for his periferie or compaffe 
as the rounde, and it feemeth that he receiueth this 
forme not as an imperfection by any impediment vn- 
naturally hindring his rotunditie, but by the wifedome 
and prouidence of nature for the commoditie of gene- 
ration, in fuch of her creatures as* bring not forth a 
liuely body (as do foure footed beafls) but in Head 
thereof a certaine quantitie of ^hapeleffe matter con- 
tained in a veffell, which after it is fequeflred from the 
dames body receiueth life and perfection, as in the 
egges of birdes, fifties, and ferpents : for the matter 
being of fome quantitie, and to iflue out at a narrow 
place, for the eafie paflage thereof, it mufl of neceffitie 
beare fuch fhape as might not be ftiarpe and greeuous 
to paffe as an angle, nor fo large or obtufe as might 
not eflay fome iffue out with one part moe then other 
as the rounde, therefore it mufl be flenderer in fome 
part, and, yet not without a rotunditie and fmoothneffe 
to giue the refl an eafie deliuerie. Such is the figure 
Ouall whom for his antiquitie, dignitie and vfe, I 
place among the refl of the figures to embellifti our 
proportions : of this fort are diuers of Anacreons ditties,, 
and thofe other of the Grecian Liricks, who wrate 
wanton amorous deuifes, to folace their witts with all, 
and many times they would (to giue it right fhape of 
an Qgge) deuide a word in the midfl, and peece out the 
next verfe wi|h the other halfe, as ye may fee by per- 
uling their meetres. • 

There are two copies of The Arte of English Poesie in the British Museum : 
one in the general library, and the other in the Grenville collection. At the 
beginning of the Grenville copy is written as follows : — 

This Copy, which had belonged to Ben Jonfon and has his 
autograph on the Title-Page, is likewife remarkable for containing 
after p. 84 four cancelled leaves of text which, as far as I am in- 
formed, are not to be found in any other Copy of the book : yet, 
thofe leaves being cancelled, the 85th page certainly does not 
carry on the fentence which terminates p. 84. 

The reason of this last observation is that the cancelled leaves contained 
exactly 8 pp. ; which, however did not begin at the top and so be imposed as 



so many separate pages, but at 14 lines from the bottom ; the text running on 

her parts of the book. When these pa_ 
a corresponding wxnfotx of lines uncancelled, commencing ' When I wrate,' as 



as in other parts of the book. When these pages were withdrawn there were 



on /. 124, at the bottom of the last of them ; so that page 84 of ordinary copies 
was easily completed by the addition of these lines* Tho cancelled pages 
are unnumbered. 
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Eight cancelled pages, in Ben Jonson's copy, 

in the grenville collection, 

British Museum. 

Of the deuice or eniblcme^and that other which the Greekes 
. call Anagramma, and we the Pofie iranfpofed. 

jNd befides 1 all the remembred points of 
Metricall proportion, ye haue yet two other 
forts % of fome affinitie with them, which 
alfo firft iffued out of the Poets head, and 
whereof the Courtly maker was the prin- 
cipall artificer, hauing many high conceites and curious 
imaginations, with leafure inough to attend his idle 
inuentions : and thefe be the fhort, quicke and fenten- 
tious propofitions, fuch as be at thefe dayes all your 
deuices of armes and other amorous infcriptions which 
courtiers vfe to giue and alfo to weare in liuerie for 
the honour of their ladies, and commonly containe 
but two or thrfee words of wittie fentence or fecrete 
conceit till they vnfolded or explaned by fome inter- 
pretation. For which caufe they be commonly ac- 
companied with a figure or purtraict of ocular repre- 
fentation, the words fo aptly correfponding to the 
fubtilitie of the figure, that afwel the eye is therwitji , 
recreated as the eare or the mind. The Greekes cill 
it Emblema, the Italiens Imprefa, and we, a Deuiop, 
fuch as a man may put into letters of gold and fend* 
to his miflreffes for a token, or caufe to be embrodereq 
in fcutchions of armes, or in any bordure of a rich gar-* 
ment to giue by his noueltie maruell to the beholder. 
Such were the figures and infcriptions the Romane 
Emperours gaue in their money and coignes of largeffe, 
and in other great medailles of filuer and gold, as that 
of the Emperour Augu/ius, an arrow entangled by the 
fifh Remora, with thefe words, FeJHna lento, fignifying 
that celeritie is to be vfed with deliberation : all great* 
enterprifes being for the mofl part either ouerthrowen 
with hall or hindred by delay, in> which cafe leafure in 
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th'aduice, and fpeed in th'execution make a very good 
match for a glorious fucceffe. 

Th'Emperour Heliogabalus by his name alluding to 
the funne, which in Greeke is Helios, gaue for his de- 
uice, the cceleftial funne, with thefe words [Soli inuiclo] 
the fubtilitie lyeth in the word [foli[ which hath a double 
fenfe, viz. to the Sunne, and to him onely. 

We our felues attributing that mod excellent figure, 
for his incomparable beauty and light, to the perfon 
of our Sotieraigne lady altring the mot, made it farre 
paffe that of Th'Emperour HeliogabcUus both for fub- 
tilitie and multiplicitie of fenfe, thus, [Soli nunquam 
deficienti\ to her onely that neuer failes, viz. in bountie 
,and munificence toward all hers that deferue, or elfe 
thus, To her onely whofe glorie and good fortune may 
neuer decay or wane. And fo it inureth as a wifh by 
way of refemblaunce in [Simile diffitnile\ which is alfo 
a fubtillitie, likening her Maieftie to the Surme for his 
brightneffe, but not to him for his paffion, which is 
ordinarily to go to glade, and fometime to fuffer eclypfe. 

King Edwarde the thirde, her Maiefties mod noble 
progenitour, firft founder of the famous order of the 
Garter, gaue this pone with it. Hony foil qui mal y 
penfe, commonly thus Engliftied, 111 be to him that 
thinketh ill, but in mine opinion better thus, Difhonored 
be he, who meanes vnhonorably. There can not be a 
more excellent deuife, nor that could containe larger 
intendment, nor greater fubtilitie, nor (as a man may 
fay) more vertue or Princely generofitie. For firft he 
did by it mildly and grauely reproue the peniers con- 
ftru<5tion of fuch noble men in his court, as imputed 
the kings wearing about his neck the garter of the 
lady with whom he danced, to fome amorous alliance 
betwixt them, which was not true. He alfo iuftly de- 
fended his owne integritie, faued the noble womans 
good renowme, which by licentious fpeeches might 
haue bene empaired, and liberally recompensed her in- 
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iurie with an honor, fuch as none could haue bin deuif ed 
greater nor more glorious or permanent vpon her and 
all the pofteritie of her houfe. It inureth alfo as a 
worthy leffon and difcipline for all Princely perfonages, 
whofe adtions, imaginations, countenances and fpeeches, 
lhould euermore correfpond in all trueth and honorable 
umplicitie. 

Charles the fift Emperour, euen in his yong yeares 
(hewing his valour and honorable ambition, gaue for 
his new order, the golden Fleece, vfurping, it vpon 
Prince Iafon and his Argonauts rich fpoile brought 
from Choices. But for his deuice two pillers with this 
mot Plus vitrei, as one not content to be reftrained 
within the limits that Hercules had let, for an vttermoft 
bound to all his trauailes, viz. two pillers in the mouth 
of the flraight Gibraltare, but would go furder : which 
came fortunately to paffe, and whereof the good fuc- 
ceffe gaue great commendation to his deuice : for by 
the valiancy of his Captaines before he died he con- 
quered great part of the well Indias, neuer knowen to 
Hercules or any of our world before. 

In the lame time (feeming that the heauens and 
liarres had confpired to replenifh the earth with Prirfces 
and gouernours of great courage, and moll famous 
conqueroufe) Selitn Emperour of Turkie gaue for his 
deuice a croiuant or new moone, promhlng to himfelf 
increafe of glory and enlargement of empire, til he had 
brought all Alia vnder his fubiedlion, which he reafon- 
ably well accomplilhed. For in leffe then eight yeres 
which he raigned, he conquered all Syria and Egypt, 
and layd it to his dominion. This deuice afterward was 
vfurped by Henry the fecond French king, with this 
root Donee totum compleat orbem, till he be at his full : 
meaning it not fo largely as did Selitn, but onely that 
his rriendes lhould knowe how vnable he was to do 
them good, and to lhew benificence vntil he attained 
the crowne of France vnto which he alpired as next 
fucceffour. 
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King Lewis the twelfth, a valiant and magnanimous 
prince, who becaufe hee was on euery fide enuironed 
with mightie neighbours, and moll of them his enemies, 
to let them perceiue that they mould not finde him 
vnable or vnfurnifhed (incafe they mould offer any vn- 
lawfull hoftillitie) of fufficient forces of his owne, afwell 
to offende as to defend, and to reuenge an iniurie as 
to repulfe it. He gaue for his deuice the Porkefpick 
with' this pofie pres et loign, both farre and neare. For 
the Turpentines nature is, to fuch as Hand aloofe, to 
dart her prickles from her, and if they come neare her, 
with the fame as they flicke faft to wound them that 
hurt her. 

But of late yeares in the ranfacke of the Cities of ) 
Cartagena and S. Dotninico in the Well Indias, man- 
fully put in execution by the proweffe of her Maieflies 
men, there was found a deuice ma,de peraduenture 
without King Philips knowledge, wrought al in maffiue 
copper, a king fitting on horfebacke vpon a monde or 
world, the horfe prauncing forward with his forelegges 
as if he would leape of, with this infcription, Non 
fufficii orbiS) meaning, as it is to be conceaued, that 
one whole world could not content him. This im- 
meafurable ambition of the Spaniards, if. her Maieflie 
by Gods prouidence, had not with her forces, prouid- 
ently flayed and retranched, no man knoweth what 
inconuenience might in time haue infued to all the 
Princes and common wealthes in Chriflendome, who 
haue founde them felues long annoyed, with his ex- 
cefliue greatneffe. 

Atila king of the Huns, inuading France with an 
army of 300000. fighting men, as it is reported, think- 
ing vtterly to abbafe the glory of the Romane Empire, 
gaue for his deuice of armes, a fword with a firie point 
and thefe words, Ferro et flainma^ with fword and fire. 
This very deuice being as ye fee onely accommodate 
to a king or conquerour and not a coitten or any meane 
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*ouldier, a certaine bafe man of England being knowen 
euen at that time a bricklayer or mafon by his fcience, 
gaue for his creft : whom it had better become to beare 
a truell full of morter then a fword and fire, which is 
onely the reuenjje of a Prince, and'lieth not in any 
other mans abihtie to performe, vnleffe ye will allow 
it to euery poore knaue that is able to fet fire on a thacht 
houfe. The heraldes ought to vfe great difcretion in 
fuch matters : for neither any rule of their arte doth 
warrant fuch abfurdities, nor though fuch a coat or 
creft were gained by a prifoner taken in the field, or 
by a flag found in fome ditch and neuer fought for (as 
many times happens) yet is it no more allowable then 
it were to beare the deuice of Tamerlan an Emperour 
in Tartary, who gaue the lightning of heauen, with a 
pofie in that language purporting thefe words, Ira 
Dei, which alfo appeared well to anfwer his fortune. 
Eor from a fturdie fhepeheard he became a moll 
mighty Emperour, and with his innumerable great 
armies defolated fo many countreyes and people, as 
he might iuftly be called \the wrath of God.] It 
appeared alfo by his flrange, ende : for in the midfl of 
his greatneffe and profperitie he died fodainly, and 
left no child or kinred for a fucceffour to fo large an 
Empire, nor any memory after him more then of his 
great puifiance and crueltie. 

But that of the king of China in the fardeft part of 
the Orient, though it be not fo terrible is no leffe ad- 
mirable, and of much fharpneffe and good implication, 
worthy for the greatefl king arid conqueror : and it is, 
two flrange ferpents entertangled in their amorous 
congreffe, the lefler creeping with his head into the 
greaters mouth, with words purporting \ama et time] 
loue and feare. Which pofie with maruellous .much 
reafon and fubtillity implieth the dutie of euery 
fubiedt to his Prince, and of euery Prince to his 
fubie<5fc, and that without either of them both, no 
fubiecl could be fayd entirely to performe his liegeance 
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nor the Prince his part of lawfull gouernement For 
without feare and loue the foueraigne authority could 
not be vpholden, nor without iuftice and mercy the 
Prince be renowmed and honored of his fubiect, All 
which parts are difcouered in this figure : loue by the 
ferpents amorous entertangling : obedience and feare 
by putting the inferiours head into the others mouth 
hauing puiffance to deflroy. On th'other fide, iuftice 
in the greater to prepare and manace death and de- 
ftruction to offenders. And if he fpare it, then betoken- 
eth it mercie, and a grateful recompence of the loue and 
obedience which the foueraigne receaueth. 

It is alfo worth the telling, how the king vfeth the 
lame in pollicie, he giueth it in his ordinarie liueries 
to be worne in euery vpper garment of aH his nobleft 
men and greatell Magiflrats and the reft of his officers 
and feruants, which are either embrodered vpon the 
breaft and the back with filuer or gold or pearle or ftone 
more or leffe richly, according to euery mans dignitie 
and calling, and they may not prefume to be feene in 
publick without them : nor alfo in any place where by 
the kings commiffion they vfe to fit in iuftice, or any 

' other publike affaire, wherby the king is highly both 
honored and ferued, the common people retained in 
dutie and admiration of his greatneffe : the noblemen, 
magiflrats and officers euery one in his degree fo much 

' efteemed and reuerenced, as in their good and loyall 
feruice they want vnto their perfons litle leffe honour 
for the kings lake, then can be almoft due or exhibited 
to the king him felfe. 

I could not forbeare to adde this forraine example 
to accomplifh our difcourfe touching deuices. For the 
beauty and gallantneffe of it, befides the fubtillitie of 
the conceit, and princely pollicy in the vfe, more exact 
then can be remembred in any other of any European 
Prince, whofe deuifes I will not fay but many of them 
be loftie and ingenious, many of them louely and 
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beautifull, many other ambitious and arrogant, and the 
chiefefl of them terrible and ful of horror to the nature 
of man, but that any of them be comparable with it, for 
wit, vertue, grauitie, and if ye lift brauerie, honour and 
magnificence, not viurping vpon the peculiars of the 
gods. In my conceipt there is none to be found. 

This may fuffice for deuices, a terme which includes 
in his generality all thofe other, viz. liueries, cogniz- 
ances, emblemes, enfeigns and imprefes. For though 
the termes be diuers, the vfe and intent is but one 
whether they reft in colour or figure or both, or in 
word or in muet fhew, and that is to infiriuat fome 
fecret, wittie, morall and braue purpofe prefented to 
the beholder, either to recreate his eye, or pleafe his 
phantafie, or examine his iudgement or occupie his 
braine or to manage his will either by hope or by 
dread, euery of which refpectes be of no litle moment 
to the interefl and ornament of the ciuill life : and 
therefore giue them no little commendation. Then hau- 
ing produced fo many worthy and wife founders of thefe 
deuices, and fo many puiffant patrons and protectours 
of them, I feare no reproch in this difcourfe, which 
otherwife the venimous appetite of enuie.by detraction 
or fcorne would peraduenture not llicke to offer me. 

Of the Anagrame y or pofie tranfpofed. 

|Ne other pretie conceit we will impart vnto 
you and then trouble you with no more, 
and is alfo borrowed primitiuely of the 
Poet, or courtly maker, we may terme him, 
the [pofie tranffofed~\ or in one word [a 
tranfpofe\ a thing if it be done for paflime and exercife 
of the wit! without fuperftition commendable inough 
and a meete fludy for Ladies, neither bringing them 
any great gayne nor any great loffe vnleffe it be of idle 
time. They that vfe it for pleafure is to breed one word 
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out of another not altering any letter nor the number 
of them, but onely tranfpofmg of the fame, wherupon 
many times is produced fome grateful newes or matter 
to them for whofe pleafure and feruice it was intended ; 
and bicaufe there is much difficultie in it, and alto- 
gether flandeth upon hap hazard, it is compted for a 
courtly conceit no leffe then the deuice before remem- 
1 bred. Lycophron one of the feuen Greeke Lyrickes, 
who when they met together (as many times they did) 
for their excellencie and louely concorde, were called 
the feuen flarres [pleiades\ this . man was very perfit 
and fortunat in thefe tranfpofes, and for his "delicate 
wit and other good parts was greatly fauoured by 
Ptolome king of JEgypt and Queene Arfinoe his wife. 
He after fuch fort called the king avofisXirog which is 
letter for letter Ptolomceus and Queene Arfinoe, he 
called 7©v #£«£, which is Arfinoe, now the fubtillitie 
lyeth not in the conuerfion but in the fence in this 
that Apomelitos, fignifieth in Greek \honey fweei\ fo was 
Ptolome the fweetefl natured man in the world both for 
countenance and conditionsj and Idneras, fignifieth the 
the violet or flower of Iuno a flile among the Greekes 
for a woman endued with all bewtie and magnificence, 
which conflrudtion falling out grateful and f6 truly,exceed- 
ingly well pleafed the King and the Queene, andgotZjw- 
phron no litle thanke and benefite at both their hands. 
The French Gentlemen haue very fharpe witts and 
withall a delicate language, which may very eafily be 
wrefted to any alteration of words fententious, and 
they of late yeares haue taken this paflime vp among 
them many times gratifying their Ladies, and' often 
times the Princes of the Realme, with fome fuch 
thankfull noueltie. Whereof one made by Francois 
de Vallois, thus De fagon fuis Roy, who in deede was 
of fafhion countenance and flature, befides his regall 
vertues a very king, for in a world there could not be 
feene a goodlier man of perfon. Another found this 
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by Henry de Vallois \Roy de nul? hay] a king hated of 
no man, and was apparant in his conditions and nature, 
for there was not a Prince of greater affabilitie and 
manfuetude than he. 

I my felfe feeing this conceit fo well allowed of in 
Fraunce and Jtalie, and being informed that her Ma- 
ieilie tooke pleafure fometimes in defciphring of names, 
, and hearing how diuers Gentlemen of her Court had 
efiayed but with no great felicitie to make fome de- 
le<5table tranfpofe of her Maieflies name, I would 
needs try my luck, for cunning I now not why I fhould 
- call it, vnleffe it be for the many and variable applica- 
tions of fence, which requireth peraduenture fome wit 
and difcretion more then of euery vnlearned man and 
for the purpofe I tooke me thefe three wordes (if any 
other in the world) cpntaining in my conceit greater! 
myflerie, and mqft importing good to all them that- 
now be aliue, vnder her noble gouernement 

Eliffabet Anglorum Regina. 

Which orthographie (becaufe ye mall not be abufed) 
is true and not miflaken, for the letter zeta, of the 
Hebrewes and Greeke and of all other toungs is in 
truth but a double ff. hardly vttered, and H. is but a 
note of afpiration onely and no letter, which therefore 
is by the Greeks omitted. Vpon the tranfpofition I 
found this to redound. 

Multa regnabis enfe gloria. 
By thy.jwordjhalt thou raigne in great renowne. 
Then tranfpofmg the word [enfe] it came to oe * 

Multa regnabis fene gloria. 
Aged and in much gloriejhall ye raigne. 
Both which refultes falling out vpon the very firfl marfhal- 
ling of the letters, without any darknefie or difficultie, 
and fo fenfibly and well appropriat to her Maieflies 
perfon and eflate, and finally fo effectually to mine 
own wifh (which is a matter of much moment in fuch 
cafes) I took them both fpr a' good boding, and very 
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fatallitie to her Maieftie appointed by Gods prouidence 
for all our comfortes. Alfo I imputed it for no litle 
good luck and glorie to my felfe, to haue pronounced 
to her fo good and profperous a fortune, and fo thanke- 
full newes to all England, which though it cannot be 
faid by this euent any deftinie or fatal necefTitie, yet 
furely is it by all probabillitie of reafon, fo likely to 
come to paffe, as any other worldly euent of things 
that be vncertaine, her Maieftie continuing the c6urfe 
of her mofl regal proceedings and vertuous life in all 
earneft zeale and 'godly contemplation of his word, 
and. in the fincere adminiftration of his terrene iuftice, 
affigned ouer to fyer execution as his Lieutenant vpon 
earth within the compaffe of her dominions. , 

This alfo is worth the noting, and I will allure you 
of it, that after the firfl fearch whereupon this tranfpofe 
was falhionecL The fame letters being by me toffed 
and tranlaced fiue hundreth times, I could neuer make 
any other, at lead of fome fence and conformitie to 
her Maiefties eftate and the cafe. If any other man 
by triall happen vpon a better omination, or what 
foeuer els ye will call it, I will reioyfe to be ouer- 
matched in my deuife, and renounce him all the 
thankes and profite of my trauaile. 

End of the cancelled pages. 

The text then immediately follows on thus :— 

When I wrate of thefe deuices, I frniled with my felfe, 
thinking that the readers would do fo to, and many of 
them fay, that fuch trifles as thefe might well haue 
bene fpared, confidering the world is full inough of 
them, and that it is pitie mens heades mould be fedde 
with fuch vanities as are to none edification nor in- 
ilrudlion; either of morall vertue, or fctherwife behoofrull 
for the common wealth, to whofe feruice (fay they) we 
are all borne, and not to fill and replenim a whole 
world full of idle toyes. To which fort of reprehen- 
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dours, fyeing either all holy and mortified to the 
world, and therfore efleeming nothing that fauoureth 
not of Theologie, or altogether graue and worldly, and 
therefore caring for nothing but matters of pollicie, 
and difcourfes of eflate, or all giuen to thrift and 
palling for none art that is not gainefull and lucratiue y 
as the fciences of the Law, Phificke and marchaundife : 
to thefe I will giue none other anfwerethen referrethem 
to the many trifling poemes of Homer, Ouid> Virgilf t 
Catullus and other notable writers of former ages, which 
were not of any grauitie or ferioufheffe, and many of 
them full of impudicitie and ribaudrie, as are not thefe 
of ours, nor for any good in the world mould haue 
bene : and yet thofe trifles are come from many former 
fiecles vhto our times, vncontrolled or condemned or 
fupprefl by any Pope or Patriarch or other feuere 
cenfor of the ciuill maners of men, but haue bene in 
all ages permitted as the conuenient folaces and recrea- 
tions of mans wit. And as I can not denie but thefe 
conceits of mine be trifles : no leffe in very deede be 
all the moll ferious fludies of man, if we (hall meafure 
grauitie and lightneffe by the wife mans ballance who> 
after he had confidered of all the profoundeft artes 
and fludies among men, in th'ende cryed out with 
this Epyphoneme, Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas. 
Whofe authoritie if it were not fufficient to make me 
beleeue fo, I could be content with Democritus rather 
to condemne the vanities of our life by derifion, then as 
Heraditus with teares, laying with that merrie Greeke 
thus, 

Omnia funt rifus, funt puluis, et* omnia nil funt. 
Res hominum cunclce, nam ratione carent. 
Thus Ehglilhed, 

All is but a ie/l, all dufl, all not worth two peafon .• 

For why in mans matters is neither rime nor reafon- 

Now palling from thefe courtly trifles, let vs talke 

of our fcholaitical toyes, that is of the Grammaticall 

verfifying of the Qreeks and Latines and fee whether 

it might be reduced into our Englifh arte or no. 
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CHAP. XII [XIII] 

How if all maner of fodaine innouations were not very 

fcandalous, fpecially in the lawes of any langage or 

arte, the vfe of the Greeke and Latine feete 

might be brought into our vulgar Poefie, 

and with good grace inough. 

Ow neuertheleffe albeit we haue before al- 
ledged that our vulgar Saxon Englifh 
Handing mofl vpon wordes monofillable, 
and little, vpon polyfillables doth hardly 
admit the vfe of thofe fine inuented feete 
of *the Greeks and Latines, and that for the mofl part 
wife. and graue men doe naturally miflike with all fod- 
airfe innouations fpecially of lawes (arid this the law 
of our auncient Englifti Poefie) and therefore lately be- 
fore we imputed it to a nice and fcholafticall curiofitie 
in fuch makers as haue fought to bring into our vulgar 
Poefie fome of the auncient feete, to wit the Daclile 
into verfes exameters, as he that tranflated certaine 
bookes of Virgils Eneydos in fuch meafures and not vn- 
commendably : if I fhould now fay otherwife it would 
make me feeme contradictorie to my felfe, yet for the 
information of our yong makers, and pleafure' of all 
others who be delighted in noueltie, and to th'intent 
we may not feeme by ignorance or ouerfight to omit 
any point of fubtillitie, materiall or necefiarie to our 
vulgar arte, we will in this prefent chapter and by our 
own idle obferuations mew how one may eafily and 
commodioufly lead all thofe feete of the auncients into 
our vulgar langage. And if mens eares were not per- 
chaunce to daintie, or their iudgementes ouer partiall, 
would peraduenture nothing at all misbecome our arte, 
but make in our meetres a more pleafant numerofitie 
then now is. Thus farre therefore we will aduenture 
and not beyond, to th'intent to fhew some fmgularitie 
in our arte that euery man hath not heretofore obferued, 
and (her maiefly good liking always had) whether we 
make the common readers to laugh or to lowre, all is 
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a matter, fmce our intent is not fo exadllie to profecute 
the purpofe, nor fo earneflly, as to thinke it fhould by 
authority of our owne iudgement be generallyapplauded 
at to the difcredit of our forefathers maner of vulgar 
Poefie, or to the alteration on peraduenture totall de- 
finition of the fame, which could not fland with any 
good difcretion or curtefie in vs to attempt, but thus 
much I fay, that by fome leafurable trauell it were no 
hard matter to induce all their auncient feete into vfe 
with vs, and that it fliould proue very agreable "to the 
eare and well according with our ordinary times and 
pronunciation, which no man could then iuflly millike, 
and that is to allow euery word polifdlable one long/ 
time of neceffitie, which fhould be where his fharpe ac- 
cent falls in our owne ydiome mofl aptly and naturally, 
wherein we would not follow the licence of the Greeks 
and Latines, who made not their fharpe accent any 
neceffary prolongation' of their times, but vfed fuch 
fillable fometimes long fometimes fliort at their plea- 
fure. The other fillables of any word where the fharpe 
accent fell not, to be accompted of fuch time and quan- 
title as his ortographie would befl beare hauing regard 
to himfelfe, or to his next neighbour,"" word, bounding 
him on either fide, namely to the fmoothnes and hard- 
neffe of the fillable in his vtterance, which is occafioned 
altogether by his ortographie and fcituation as in this 
word \ddyly\ the firfl fillable for his vfuall and fharpe 
accentes fake to be alwayes long, the fecond for his 
flat accents fake to be alwayes fhort, and the rather 
for his ortographie^ bycaufe if he goe before another 
word commencing with a vowell not letting him to be 
eclipfed, his vtterance is eafie and currant, in this trii- 
fillable [daungerous] the firfl to be long, th'other two 
fhort for the fame caufes. In this word [ddngeroufneffe] 
the firfl and lafl to be both long, bycaufe they receiue 
both of them the fharpe accent, and the two middle- 
mofl to be fhort, in thefe words \remedie\ and \remedi- 
Ieffe\ the time to follow alfo the accent, fo as if it pleafe 
better to fet the fharpe accent vpon \re\ then vpon \dye\ 
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that Tillable fhould be made long and e conuerfo, but in 
this word [remedileffe] bycaufe many like better to accent 
the Tillable [me] then the Tillable [les\ therfore I leaue 
him for a common fillable to be able to receiue both a 
long and a fhort time as occafion mail ferue. The like 
law I fet in thefe wordes [reuocable] [recouerable] [irre- 
meable] [irrecouerable] for fometime it founds better to 
lay reuo cable then reuocable, recouer able then recouer able 
for this one thing ye mufl alwayes markethat if your time 
fall either by reafon of his fharpe accent or otherwife 
vpon the penultima, ye flial finde many other words to 
rime with him, bycaufe fuch terminations are not geazon, 
but if the long time fall vpon the antepenultima ye fhall 
not finde many wordes to match him in his termination, 
which is the caufe of his concord or rime, but if you 
would. let your long time by his fharpe accent fall aboue 
the antepenultima as to fay [couerdble] ye fhall feldome 
or perchance neuer find one to make vp rime with him 
vnleffe it be badly and by abufe, and therefore in all 
fuch long polifillables ye doe commonly giue two fharpe 
accents,' and thereby reduce him into two feete as in 
this word [remu neratKon] which makes a couple of good 
Daftils, and in this word [contribution] which makes a 
good fpondeus and a good daclill, and in this word [re- 
capttuldtton] it makes two daftifls and a fillable ouerplus 
to annexe to the word precedent to helpe peece vp 
another foote. But for wordes monofillables (as be 
mofl of ours) becaufe in pronouncing them they do of 
neceflitie retaine a fharpe accent, ye may.iuflly allow 
them to be all long if they will fo befl ferue your turne, 
and if they be tailed one to another, or th'one to a 
dijjillable or polyffUldble ye ought to allow them that 
time that beft femes your purpofe and pleafeth* your 
eare mofl, and truliefl aunfweres the nature of the orto- 
graphie in which I would a9 neare as I could obferue 
and .keepe the lawes of the Greeke and Latine verfi- 
fiers, that is to prolong the fillable which is written 
with double. confonants or by dipthong or with fingle 
confonants that run hard and harfhly vpon the toung : 
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and to fliorten all fillables that fland vpon vowels, if 
there were no catife of elifion and fingle confonants'and 
fuch of them as are mbfl flowing and flipper vpon the 
toung as. n.r.t.d.l. and for this purpofe to take away- 
all afpirations, and many times the lafl confonant of a 
word as the Latine Poetes vfed to do,fpeciallyZi/^r^//W 
and Ennius as to fay \finibu\ for [Jf nidus] and fo would 
not I (lick to fay thus [delite] for {delight"] [Aye] for [high] 
and fuch like, and doth nothing at all impugne the rule 
I gaue before againfl the wrefting of wordes by falfe 
ortographie to make vp rime, which may not be falfified. 
But this omiflion of- letters in the middefl of a meetre 
to make him the more flipper, helpes the numerofitie 
and hinders not the rime. But generally the (hortning 
or prolonging of the monofilldbles dependes much vpon 
the nature of their ortographie which the Latin Gram- 
mariens call the rule of pofition, as for example if I 
fhall fay thus. 

Not mdnle dayespaft. Twentie dayes after, 
This makes a good Dattill and a good fpondeus, but if 
ye turne them backward it would not do fo, as. 

Many dayes, not pa/t. 
And the diJHck made all of monofillables. 
But none of us true then and free, 
Could findefo great good lucke as he. 
Which words feme well to make the verfe all fpondiaeke 
or iambicke, but not in daftil, as other words or the 
fame otherwife placed would do, for it were an illfauored 
daftil to fay. 

But none of us all trewe. 
Therefore whenfoeuer your words will not make a 
fmooth daflil, ye mufl alter them or their fituations, or 
elfe turne them to other feete that may better beare 
their maner of found and orthographie :' or if the word 
be polyfiUdble to deuide him, and to make him feme by 
peeces, that he could not do whole and entierly. And 
no doubt by like confideration did the Greeke and 
Latine verfifiers fafhion all their feete at the firft to be 
of fundry times, and the felfe fame fillable to "be fome- 

1 
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time long and fometime fliort for the eares better latisfac- 
V tion as hath bene before remembred. Now alfo wheras 
I faid before that our old Saxon Englifh for his many 
monofdlables did not naturally admit the vfe of the 
ancient feete in bur vulgar meafures fo aptly as in thofe 
languages which Hood moll vpon polifdlaHes, I layd it 
in a fort truly, but now J mud recant and confeffe that 
our Normane Englifh which hath growen fince William 
the Conquerour doth admit any of the auncient feete, 
by reafon of the many polyfiUdbks euen to fixe and 
feauen in one word, which we at this day vfe in our 
mofl ordinarie language: and which corruption hath 
bene occaiioned chiefly by the peeuifh affectation not 
of the Normans them felues, but of clerks and scholers 
or fecretaries long fince, who not content with the vfual 
Normane or Saxon word, would conuert the very Latine 
and Greeke word into vulgar French, as to lay innum- 
erable for innombrable, reuocable, irreuocable, irradia- 
tion, depopulation and fuch like, which are not natur- 
all Normans nor yet French, but altered Latines, and 
without any imitation at all: which therefore were long 
time defpifed for inkehorne termes, and now be reputed 
the bell and moll delicat of any other. Of which and 
many other caufes of corruption of our fpeach we haue 
in another place more amply difcourfed, but by this 
meane we may at this day very well receiue the aun- 
cient feete metricall of the Greeks and Latines fauing 
thofe that be fuperflous as be all the feete aboue the 
triffiUable^ which the old Grammarians idly inuented 
and dillinguilht by fpeciall names, whereas in deede 
the lame do Hand compounded with the inferiour feete, 
and therefore fome of them were called by the names 
of didaftilus, difpondeus and difiambus: all which feete 
as I fay we may be allowed to vfe with good difcretion 
and precife choife of wordes and with the fauorable 
approbation of readers, and fo lhall our plat in this one 
point be larger and much furmount that which Stani- 
hurft firll tooke in hand by his exameters daftilicke and 
fpandaicke in the tranilation of Virgills Eneidos, and 
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fuch as for a great number of them my flomacke can 
hardly digefl for the ill fhapen found of many of his 
wordes polifillabJc and alfo his copulation of monofill- 
ables fupplying the quantitie of jsl triffillabU to his in- 
tent. And right fo in promoting this deuife of ours 
being (I feare me) much more nyce and affected, and 
therefore more mifliked then his, we are to befpeake 
fauour, firfl of the delicate eares, then of the rigorous 
and feuere difpofitions, laftly -to craue pardon of the 
learned and auncient makers in our vulgar, for if we 
fhould feeke in euery point to egall our fpeach with 
the Greeke and Latin in their metricaU obferuations it 
could not poffible be by vs perfourmed, becaufe their 
fillables came to be timed fome of them long, fome of 
them fliort not by reafon of any euident^or apparant 
caufe in writing or founde remaining vpon one more 
then another, for many times they Ihortned the fillable 
of fharpe accent and made long that of the flat, and 
therefore we mufl needes fey, it was in many of their 
wordes done by preelection in the firfl Poetes, not 
hauing regard altogether to the ortographu, and hard- 
neffe or foftneffe of a lillable, confonant, vowell or dip* t 
thong, but at their pleafure, or as it fell out: fo as he 
that firfl put in a verfe this word \Penelopi\ which 
might be Homer or fome other of his antiquitie, where 
he made [pe] in both places long and \ne] and \lo\ 
fhort, he might haue made them otherwife and with as 
good reafon, nothing in the world appearing that might 
moue them to make fuch (preelection) more in th'one 
lillable then in the other for pe. ne. and /o. being fill- 
ables vocals be egally frnoth and currant vpon the 
toung, and might beare afwel the long as the fhort time, 
but it pleafed the Poet otherwife : fo he thai firfl fhort- 
ned, ca. in this word cam, and made long tro % in troia, 
and 0, in oris, might haue afwell done the contrary, 
but becaufe he that firfl put them into a verfe, found 
as it is to be fuppofed a more fweetneffe in his owne 
eare to haue them fo tymed, therefore all other Poets 
who followed, were fayne to doe the like, which made 
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that Virgill who came many yeares after the firfl recep- 
tion of wordes in their feuerall times, was driuen of 
neceffitie to accept them in fuch quantities as they were 
left him and therefore faid. 

drma ui rumque ca no tro ie qui 
jprimus ab oris. 
Neither truely doe I fee any other reafon in that 
lawe (though in other rules of fhortning and prolonging 
a fillable there may be reafon) but that it flands vpon 
bare tradition. Such as the Cabalifts auouch in their 
myilicall conflrudtions Theologicall and others, faying 
that they receaued the lame from hand to hand from 
the firft parent Adam, Abraham and others, which I 
will giue them leaue alone both to fay and beleeue 
for me, thinking rather that they haue bene the idle 
occupations, or perchaunce the malitious and craftie 
conftrudtions of the Talmudifls, and others of the Heb- 
rue clerks to bring the world into admiration of their 
lawes and Religion. Now peraduenture with vs 
Englifhmen it be fomewhat too late to admit a new in- 
uention of feete and times that our forefathers neuer 
vfed nor neuer obferued till this day, either in their 
meafures or in their pronuntiation, and perchaunce will 
feeme in vs a prefumptuous part to attempt, confider- 
ing alfo it would be hard to find many men to like of 
one mans choife in the limitation of times and quanti- 
ties of words, with which not one, but euery eare is to 
be pleafed and made a particular iudge, being moll 
truly fayd, that a multitude or comminaltie is h^ird to 
pleafe and eafie to offend, and therefore I intend not 
to proceed any further in this curiofitie then to Ihew 
fome imall fubtillitie that any other hath not yet done, 
and not by imitation but by obferuation, nor to th'in- 
tent to haue it put in execution in our vulgar Poefie, 
but to be pleafantly fcanned vpon, as are all nouelties 
fo friuolous and ridiculous as it. 
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[XIV.] 

of the metrtcaU feete of 
d Latins and chiefly 
•jo times. 

made a great multitude 
t to what huge number, 
:es as their wordes were 
f fixe fizes, whereas in 
all feete are but twelue 
' be of two times, and 
npounds of the prernifed 
leticall numbers aboue 
e. And if ye will know 
commodioufly receiued 
lue, for firft for the foote 
lue thefe Englifli wordes 
morning, midnight, mifchaunce, and a number moe whofe 
ortographie may direct your iudgement in this point: 
foryour Trocheus of a longandihort ye haue thefe wordes 
matter, broken, taken, bodie, member, and a great many 
moe if their laft fillables abut not vpon the confonant 
in the beginning of another word, and in thefe whether 
they do abut or no Wittle,dittJe,sdrrow, morrow, and fuch 
like, which end in a vowell for your Iambus of a fliort 
and a long, ye haue thefe wordes [refiori] [remorfe] [de-. 
sire] [endure] and a thouland befides. For your foote 
pirriehius or of two fhort filables ye haue thefe words 
\manie\ [money] [penie\ [sllie] and others of that con- 
ftitution or the like: for your feete of three times and 
firil your dacTUi, ye haue thefe wordes and a number 
moe patience, temperance, womdnhead, iolltie, daunger- 
ous, duetifuli and others. For your moloffus, of all three 
long, ye haue a member [number?] of wordes alfo and 
fpecially moft of your participles adtiue, as persifling, 
defpoiting, indenting, and fuch like in ortographie: for 
your anapeftus of two fhort and a long ye haue thefe 
words but not many moe, as manifold, mottileffe, rema- 
nent, hoRneffe. For your foote tribracchus of all three 
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fhort, ye haue very few i 

accent will always mak 
ciation, which els wou 
[merlly] [minion] and 

chius of a Ihort and tv : 

like words triffillablcs [ 
Ing] [repentance] \murin_ 

of two long and a fhort ye haue thefe wordes [fdrsaken\ 
[impugned] and others many: For your atnpkimacer 
that is a long a fhort and a long ye, haue thefe wordes 
and many moe [ixcellint] [imlneitt Dand.fpecially fuch 
as be propre names of perfons orioles Or other things 
and namely Welfh wordes: for yoia foote amphibrat- 
(has, of a fhort, a long and a ihortt ye haue thefe wordes 
and many like to thefe [raijled] [aWlg/H/H/f] [rcprifall] 
[Iniunfer] [enamllt] fo as for want ■of' Englifh wordes if 
your eare be not to daintie and" yam ; rules to precife, 
ye neede not be without the metricall teste of the an- 
cient Poets fuch as be mod pertinent and not fuperflu- 
ous. This is (ye will perchaunce fay) my Angular 
opinion : then ye (hall fee how well I can maintaine it. 
Firfl the quantitie of a word comes either by (preelec- 
tion) without reafon or force as hath bene alledged, 
and as the auncient Greekes and Latines did in many 
wordes, but not in all, or by (election) with reafon as 
they did in fome, and not a few. And a found is 
drawen at length either by the infirmitie of the toung, 
becaufe the word or fillable is of fuch letters as hangs 
long in the palate or lippes ere he will come forth, or 
becaufe he is accented and tuned hier and (harper then 
another, whereby he foroewhat obfcureth the other fil- 
lables in the fame word that be not accented fo high, 
in both thefe cafes we will eftablifh our fillable long, 
contrariwife the fhortning of a fillable is, when his 
founde or accent happens to be heauy and flat, that is 
to fall away fpeedily, and as it were inaudible, or when 
he is made of fuch letters as be by nature flipper and 
voluble and finoothly paffe from the mouth. And the 
vowell'is alwayes more eafily deliuered then the con- 
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fonant : and of confonants, the liquide more then the 
mute, and a fingle confonant more then a double, and 
one more then twayne coupled together: all which 
points were obferued by the Greekes and Latines, and 
allowed for maximes in verfifying. Now if ye will 
examine thefe foure biffillables [remnant] [remdine] 
[render] [renet] for an example by whicji ye may make 
a generall rule, and ye (hall finde, that they aunfwere 
our firfl refolution. Firfl in [remnant] [rem] bearing 
the fharpe accent and hauing his confonant abbut vpon 
another, foundes long. The fillable [nant] being writ- 
ten with two confonants mufl needs be accompted the 
lame, befides that [nant] by his Latin originall is long, 
viz [remanihs.] Take this word [remaine] becaufe the 
laft fillable beares the fharpe accent, he is long in the 
eare, and [re] being the firfl fillable, paffing obfcurely 
away with a flat accent is fhort, befides th^t [re] by his 
Latine originall and alfo by his ortographie is fhort. 
This word [render] bearing the fharpe accent vpon 
[ren] makes it long, the fillable [der] falling away fwiftly 
and being alfo written with a fingle confonant or 
liquide is fhort and makes the trocheus. This word 
[renet] hauing both fillables Aiding and flipper make 
the foote Pirrichius, becaufe if he be truly yttered, he 
beares in maner no fharper accent vpon the one 
then the other fillable, but be in effect egall in time 
and tune, as is alfo the Spondeus. And becaufe they 
be not written with any hard or harfh confonants, I do 
allow them both for fhort fillables, or to be vfed for 
common, according as their fituation and place with 
other words fhall be: and as I haue named to you but 
onely foure words for an example, fo may ye find out 
by diligent obferuation foure hundred if ye will. But 
of all your words biffillables the mofl part naturally do 
make the foote Iambus, many the Trocheus, fewer the 
Spondeus, fewefl of all the Pirrichius, becaufe in* him 
the fharpe accent (if ye follow the rules of y6ur accent, 
as we haue prefuppofed) doth make a litle oddes : and 
ye fhall find verfes made all of monofillables, and do 
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very well, but lightly they be fambickes, bycaufe for the, 
more part the accent falles fharpe vpon euery fecond 
word rather then contrariwife, as this of Sir Thomas 
Wiats. 

Ifinde no peace and yet mte wdrre ft done, 
Ifeare and hope, and fame andfreefe like ife. 
And fome verfes where the fliarpe accent falles vpon 
the firft arid third,, and fo make the verfe wholly Tro- 
chaickey as thus, 

Worke not, no nor, wifh thy friend or foes harme 
Try but, trujt not, all thatfpeake thee fo /aire. 
And fome verfes made of monofillables and biffillables 
enterlaced as this of th'Earles, 

When raging loue with extreme paine 
And this 

A fairer beaft offrejher hue beheld I neuer none. 
And fome verfes made all of biffillables and others 
all of triffillables, and others of polifillables egally in- 
creafing and of diuers quantities, and fundry fituations, 
as in this of our owne, made to daunt the infolence of 
a beautifull woman. 

Brittle beauty blofijbme daily fading 
' Morne, noone, and eue in age. and eke in eld 
Dangerous difdainefull pleafantly perfwading 
Eqfie to gripe but combrous to weld 
Forflender bottome hard and heauy lading 
Gay for a while, but little while durable 
Sufpicious, incertaine, irremeable, 
O fince thou art by trial I not to truft 
Wifedome it is, and it is alfo iust 
To found the ftemme before the tree be f eld 
That is, fince death will driue vs all to dufi 
To leaue thy loue ere that we be compeld. 
In which ye haue your firft verfe all of biffillables 
and of the foot trocheus. The fecond all of monofill- 
ables, and all of the foote Iambus, the third all of trif- 
fillables, and all of the foote daclilus, your fourth of one 
biffillable, and two monofillables interlarded,* the rift of 
one monofillable and two biffillables enterlaced, and the 
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reft of other fortes and fcituations, fome by degrees 
encreafmg, fome diminifhing: which example I haue 
fet dpwne to let you perceiue what pleafant numerofity 
in the meafure and difpofition of your words in a meetre 
may be contriued by curious wits and thefe with other 
like were the obferuations of the Greeke and Latine 
verfifiers. 

CHAP. XI1IL[XV.] 
Of your feet of three times, andfirft of the Dadil. 

Our feete of three times by prescription of 
the Latine Grammariens are of eight fun- 
dry proportions, for fome notable differ- 
ence appearing in euery fillable of three 
falling in a word of that fize : but becaufe 
aboue the antepenultima there was (among the Latines) 
none accent audible in any long word, therfore to de- 
uife any foote of longer meafure then of three times 
was to them but uiperfluous: becaufe all aboue the ' 
number of three are but compounded of their inferi- 
ours. Omitting therefore to fpeake of thefe larger 
feete, we fay that of all your feete of three times the 
Daftill is moll vfuall and fit for our vulgar meeter, 
and mofl agreeable to the eare, fpecially if ye ouerlade 
not your verfe with too many of them but here and 
there enterlace a Iambus or fome other foote of two 
times to giue him grauitie and flay, as in this quadrein 
Trimeter or of three meafures. 
Render againe mie libertie 
and set your capfiue free 
Glorious is the vlclorie 
Conquerours ufe with lenMe 
Where ye fee euery verfe is all of a meafure, and yet 
vnegall in number of fillables: for the fecorid verfe is 
but of fixe fillables, where the refl are of eight. But 
the reafon is for that in three of the fame verfes are 
two Dadils a peece, which abridge two fillables in 
euery verfe: and fo maketh the longefl euen with the 
(hortefl. Ye may note befides by the firfl verfe, how 
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much better fome biffillable becommeth to peece out 
van other longer foote then another word doth:, for in 
place of [render] if ye had fayd [reftore] it had marred 
the Daclil, and of necefiitie driuen him out at length 
to be a verfe Iambic of foure feete, becaufe [render] is 
naturally a Trocheus and makes the firfl two times of a 
daclil. [Rejlore] is naturally a Iambus, and in this 
place could not poffibly haue made a pleafant daclil. 

Now againe if ye will fay to me that thefe two words 
[libertie] and [conquerours] be not precife Daclils by the 
Latine rule. So much will I confeffe to, but mice they 
go currant inough vpon the tongue, and be fo vfually 
pronounced, they may paffe wel inough for Daclils in 
our vulgar meeters, and that is inough for me, feeking 
but to faftiion an art, and not to finifh it: which time 
only and cuflom haue authoritie to do, fpecially in all 
cafes of language as the Poet hath wittily remembred 
in this verfe -fi volet vfus. 

Quern penes arbitrium est et vis et norma loquendu 

The Earle of Surrey vpon the death of Sir Thomas 
Wiat made among other this verfe Pentameter and of 
ten fillables, 

What holy grave {alas) what fepulcher 

But if I had the making of him, he mould haue bene 
of eleuen fillables and kept his meafure of fiue Hill, and 
would fo haue runne more pleafantly a great deale : for • 
as he is now, though he be euen he feemes odde and 
defectiue, for not well obferuing the natural accent of 
euery word, and this would haue bene foone holpen by 
inferting one monofillable in the middle of the verfe, 
and drawing another fillable in the beginning into a 
Daclil, this word [holy] being a good [Pirrichius] and 
very well feruing the turne, thus, 

What holie grdue a las what fit sepulcher. 
Which verfe if ye perufe throughout ye mall finde hitn 
after the firfl daclil all Trochaick and not Iantbic, nor 
of any other foot of two times. But perchance if ye 
would feeme yet more curious, in place of thefe foure 
TrocJieus ye might induce other feete of three times, as 
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to make the three fillables next following the dafKl, the 
foote [dmphimacer] the lail word [Sepulcher] the foote 
\amphibracus\ leauing the other midle word for a \Iam- 
bus\ thus. 

What hoik graue a las what fit sepulther. 
If ye aske me further why I make (what) fuil long and 
after fhort in one verfe, to that I fatisfied you before, 
that it is by reafon of his accent fharpe in one place 
and flat in another, being a common monofdlable, that 
is, apt to receiue either accent, and fo in the firfl place 
receiuing aptly the (harpe accent he is made long: 
afterward receiuing the flat accent more aptly then 
the fharpe, becaufe the fillable precedent [las] vtterly 
diflaines him, he is made fhort and not long, and that 
with very good melodie, but to haue giuen him the 
fharpe accent and plucked it from the tillable [las] it 
had bene to any mans eare a great difcord: for euer- 
more this word [aids] is accented vpon the lail, and 
that lowdly and notonoufly as appeareth by all our ex- 
clamations vfed vnder that terme. The fame Earle of 
Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyat the firfl reformers and 
polifhers of our vulgar Poefie much affecting the flile 
and meafures of the- Italian Petrarcha, vfed the foote 
dattil very often but not many in one verfe, as in thefe, 
Full mdnie that in prefence of thy liuettc hed, 
Shed Cafars teares vpon Pompeius hed. 
Th'enemte to life defiroi er of all hinde, 
If amo rous faith in an hart vnfayned, 
Myne old deere enemy myfroward mqfter. 
The furl ous gone in his moft ra ging ire. 
And many moe which if ye would not allow for dac- 
tils the verfe would halt vnleffe ye would feeme to helpe 
it contracting a fillable by vertue of the figure Synerefis 
wkich I thinke was neuer their meaning, nor in deede 
would haue bred any pleafure to the eare, but hihdred 
the flowing of the verfe. Howfoeuer ye take it the 
daftil is commendable inough in our vulgar meetres, 
but mofl plaufible of all when he is founded vpon the 
ftage, as in thefe comicall verfes fhewing how well it 
becommeth all noble men and great perfonages to be 
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iemperat and modefl, yea more then any meaner man, 
thus. 

Let no nobllitie riches or heritage 
. Honour or empire or edrthlie dominion 
Breed in your head aniepeeuijh opinion 
That ye may safer duouch dnle outrage. 
And in this diftique taxing the Prelate fymoniake 
ftanding all vpon perfect daclils. 

Now manic bie money puruey promotion 
For mony mooues any hart to deuotion. 
But this aduertifement I will giue you withall, that 
if ye vfe top many daclils together ye make your 
mufike too light and of no folemne grauitie fuch as the 
amorous Elegies in court naturally require, being al- 
waies either very dolefull or paffionate as the affections 
of loue enforce, in which bufines ye mull make your 
choife of very few words daclilique, or them that ye 
can not refufe, to diffolue and breake them into other 
feete by fuch meanes as it fhall be taught hereafter : 
but chiefly in your courtly ditties take heede ye vfe not 
thef$ maner of long polifilldbles and fpe.cially that ye 
finifh not your verfe with them as [retribution] reftitu- 
Hon] remuneration [recapitulation] and fuch like : for 
they fmatch more the fchoole of common players than 
of' any delicate Poet Lyricke or Elegiacke. 

CHAP. XV [XVI.] 

Oall fyour other feete of three times and how well they 

would fafhion a meetre in our vulgar. 

LI your other feete of three times I find no 
vfe of them in our vulgar meeters nor no 
fweetenes at all, and yet words inough to 
feme their proportions. So as though 
theyhaue not hitherto bene made arti- 
ficiall, yet nowe by more curious obferuation they 
might be. Since all artes grew firfl by obferuation of 
natures proceedings and cuflome. And firfl your 
\Moloffus] being of all three long is euidently dif- 
couered by this word [permitting] The [Anapeffus] of 
two fhort and a long by this word [furious] if the next 
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word beginne with a confonant. The foote [Bdeehius] 
of a fhort and two long by this word [resistance] the foote 
[Antibachius] of two long a fhort by this word {conquer- 
ing] the foote [Amphimacer] of a long a fhort and a long 
by this word [conquering] the foote of [Amphibrachus] 
of a fhort a long and a fhort by this word [remember] if 
avowell follow. The foote [Tribrachus] of three fhort 
times is very hard to be made by any of our triffillables 
vnles they be compounded of the fmoothefl fort of 
confonants or fillables vocals, or of three fmooth mono- 
fi//ab/es, or of fome peece of a long polyfillable and 
after that fort we may with wrefling of words fhape the 
foot [Tribrackus] rather by vfurpation then by rule, 
which neuertheles is allowed in euery primitiue arte 
and inuention : and fo it was by the Greek es and Latines 
in their firfl verfifying, as if a rule mould be fet downe 
that from henceforth thefe words fhould be counted al 
iTrifirachus. [enemle] remedfe] settnes] monUes]penUes] 
cr&elfte] and fuch like, or a peece of this long, word 
[recouerdble] innumerable reMUfe] and others. Of all 
which manner of apt wordes to make thefe flranger 
feet of three times which go not fo currant with our 
eare as the dafli/, the maker fhould haue a good 
iudgement to know them by their manner, of ortho- 
graphic and by their accent which ferue mofl fitly for 
euery foote, or elfe he fhoulde haue alwaies a little 
calender of them apart to vfe readily when he fhall 
neede them. But becaufe in very truth I thinke them 
but vaine and fuperflitious obferuations nothing at all 
furthering the pleafant melody of our Englifh meeter, 
I leaue to fpeake any more of them arid rather wifh 
the continuance of our old maner of Poefie, fcanning 
our verfe by fillables rather than by feete, and vfing 
mofl commonly the word Iambique and fometime the 
Trochaike which ye fhall difcerne by their accents, arid 
now and then a daclill keeping precifely our fymphony 
or rime without any other mincing meafures, which an 
idle inuentiue head could eafily deuife, as the former 
examples teach. 
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. CHAP. XVI. [XVII.] 

Of your verfes p erf eft and defeaiue, and that which the 

Grecians called the halfe foote. 

IHe Greekes and Latines vfed verfes in the 
odde tillable of two fortes, which they 
called Catalsclicke and Acataleclicke, that 
is odde vnder< and odde ouer the iuft 
meafure of their verfe, and we in our vul- 
gar finde many of the like, and fpecially in the rimes 
of Sir Thomas Wiat, drained perchaunce out of their 
originall, made firft by Francis Petrarcha : as thefe 
Like vnto thefe, immeafurable mount aines, 
So is my painefull life the bur dm of ire: 
For hie be they, and hie is my defire 

And Iofteares, and they are full offountaines. 
Where in your firfl fecond and fourth verfe, ye may 
find a fillable fuperfluous, and though in the firfl ye 
will feeme to helpe it, by drawing thefe three fillables, 
(im me su) into a daclil, in the reft it can not be fo ex- 
cufed, wherefore we muft thinke he did it of purpofe, 
by the odde fillable to giue greater grace to his meetre, 
and we finde in our old rimes, this odde fillable, 
fometime placed in the beginning and fometimes in the 
middle of a verfe, and is allowed to go alone and to 
hang to any other fillable. But this odde fillable in our 
meetres is not the halfe foote as the Greekes and 
Latines vfed him in their verfes, and called fuch mea- 
fure pentimimeris and eptamimeris, but rather is that, 
which they called the cataleclik or. maymed verfe. 
Their hemimeris or halfe foote ferued not by licence 
Poeticall or necefiitie of words, but to bewtifie and 
exornate the verfe by placing one fuch halfe foote in 
the middle Cefure, and one other in the end of the 
verfe, as they vfed all their pentameters elegiack: 
and not by coupling them together, but by accompt 
to make their verfe of a iuft meafure and not defecliue 
or fuperflous: our odde fillable is not altogether of 
that nature, but is in a maner drowned and fuppreft 
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by the flat accent, and fhrinks away as it were inaudible 
and by that meane the odde verfe comes almoft to be 
an euqn in euery mans hearing. The halfe foote of 
the auncients was referued purpofely to an vfe, and 
therefore they gaue fuch odde fillable, wherefoeuer he 
fell the fharper accent, and made by him. a notorious 
paufe as in this pentameter. 

Nil mi hi re/cribds dttamen ipse ve nl. 
Which in all make fiue whole feete, or the verfe 
Pentameter. We in our vulgar haue not the vfe' of the 
like halfe foote. 

CHAP. XIII. [XVIII] 
Of the breaking your biffillables and polyfillables and 

when it is to be vfed. 

|Vt whether ye fuffer your fillable to receiue 
his quantitie by his accent, or by his orto- 
graphy, or whether ye keepe your biffil- 
lable whole or whether ye breake him, all 
is one to his quantitie, and- his time will 
appeare the felfe lame flill and ought not to be altered 
by our makers, vnlefTe it be when fuch fillable is al- 
lowed to be common and to receiue any of both times, 
as in the dimeter •, made of two iillables entier. 
extreame desire 
The firfl is a good fpondeus, the fecond a good 
iambus, and if the fame wordes be broken thus it is 
not fo pleafant 

in ex treame de fire 
And yet the firft makes a iambus, and the fecond a 
irocheus ech fillable retayning flill his former quantities. 
And alwaies ye mufl haue regard to the fweetenes of 
the meetre, fo as if your word polyfittable would not 
found pleafantly whole, ye fhould for the nonce 
breake him, which ye may eafily doo by inferring here 
and there one monofillable among your polyfiilables, or 
"by chaunging your word into another place then where 
lie foundes vnpleafantly, and by breaking, turne a 
trocheus to a iambus, or contrariwife : as thus : 
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, Hollow vdlleis under hieft mountdines . 

Crdggie cliffes bring foorth the faireft fountaines 
Thefe verfes be trochaik, and in mine eare not fa 
fweete and harmonicall as the iambicque, thus : 
The hollowft vats He under hieft mountdines 
The crdggift clifs bring forth the 'faireft fountaines. 
All which verfes bee now become iambicque by 
breaking the firfl biffillables, and yet alters hot their 
quantities though the feete be altered : and thus, 
Reftleffe is the heart in his defires 
Rauing after that reafon doth denie., , 
Which being turned thus makes a new harmonic 
The reftleffe hearty renues his old defires 
Ay rauing after that reafon doth it deny. 
And following this obferuation your meetres being 
builded with polyfillables will fall diuerfly out, that is 
fome to be fpondaick, fome iambick, others dadilick, 
others trochaick, and of one mingled with another, as 
in this verfe. 

Heauie Is the burden of Princes Ire 
The verfe is trochaick, but being altered thus, is iam- 
bicque. 

Full heauie is thepdife of Princes ire 
And as Sir Thomas Wiat fong in a verfe wholly 
trochaick, becaufe the wordes do bell fliape to that 
foote by their naturall accent, thus* 

Pdrewell loue and all thie lawes for euer 
And in this ditty of th'Erle of Surries, paffing fweete 
and harmonicall, all be Iambick. 

When raging loue with extreme paine , 
So cruelly dothflraine my hart, 
And that the tear es like fluds ofraine 
Beare witneffe of my wofull fmart. 
Which beyng difpofed otherwise or not broken, would 
proue all trochaick, but nothing pleafant. 

Now furthermore ye are to note, that al your mono- 
fyllables may receiue the fharp accent, but not fo aptly 
one as another, as in this verfe where they feme well 
to make him iambicque, but not trochaick. 
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God gr aunt this peace may long endure 

Where the fliarpe accent falles more tunably vpon 
[graunt] [peace] [long] [dure] then it would by con- 
uerfion, as to accent them thus : 

God graunt-thjs peace-may long-endure^ 

And yeft if ye will aske me the reafon,' 1, can not tell 
it, but that it fliapes fo to myne eare, and as I thinke 
to euery other mans. And in this meeter where ye 
haue whole words biffdlable vnbroken, that maintaine 
(by reafon of their accent) fundry feete, yet going one 
with another be very harmonicall. 

Where ye fee one to be a trocheus another the 
iambus, and fo entermingled not by election 'but by 
conftraint of their feuerali accents, which ought not to 
be altred, yet comes it to paffe that many times ye 
mint of neceflitie alter the accent of a tillable, and put 
him from his naturall place, and then one fillable, of a 
word polyfillabk, or one word monofillable, will abide 
to be made fometimes long, fometimes fhort, as in this 
quadreyne of ours playd in a mery moode. 

, Geue me mine bwne And whin I db dkfirc 
Gene others theirs, and nothing that is mine 
Nbr giue me thdt, wherto all men aspire 
Then neither gold, nor f aire women nor wine. 

Where, in your nrfl verfe thefe two words [giue] and 
[me] are accented one high th'other low, in the third 
verfe the fame words are accented contrary, and the 
reafon of this exchange is manifeft, becaufe the maker 
playes with thefe two claufes of fundry relations [giue 
me] and [giue others] fo as the monqfillable [me] being 
refpectiue to the word [others] and inferring a fubtilitie 
or wittie implication, ought npt to haue the lame accent, 
as when he hath no fuch refpect, as in this diftik of 
ours. 

irbue me (Madame) ere ye reprbue 
Meeke minds Jhould eocdife not accuse. 

In which verfe ye fee this word [reprooue,] the 
fillable [prooue] alters his fharpe accent into a flat, for 
naturally it is long in all his Angles and compoundes 
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\reprooui^approbui\ \difprooue\ andfo is the tillable [cu/e] 
in \excuje\ \accufe\ [recu/e] yet in thefe verfes by reafon one 
of them doth as it were nicke another, and haue a 
certaine extraordinary fence with all, it behoueth to 
remoue the lharpe accents from whence they are mod 
naturall, to place them where the nicke may be more 
exprefly difcouered, and therefore in this veife where 
no fuch implication is, nor no relation it is otherwife, 
as thus. 

If ye reprouemy conjiande 

I will excufe you curtefly. 
For in this word [reprofae] becaufe there is no extra- 
ordinary fence to be inferred, he keepeth his fharpe 
accent vpon the tillable \ptobui\ but in the former 
verfes becaufe they feeme to encounter ech other, they 
do thereby merite an audible and pleafant alteration 
of their accents in thofe fillables that caufe the fubtiltie. 
Of thefe maner of nicetees ye lhal finde in many places 
of our booke, but fpecially where we treate of orna- 
ment, vnto which we referre you, lauing that we thought 
good to fet down one example more to folace your 
mindes with mirth after all thefe fcholaflicall preceptes, 
which can not but bring with them (fpecially to Cour- 
tiers) much tedioufneffe, and fo to end. In our Come- 
die intituled Ginecocratia : the king was fuppofed to 
be a perfon very amorous and effeminate, and therefore 
moll ruled his ordinary affaires by the aduife of womea 
either for the loue he bare to their perfons or liking he 
had to their pleafant ready witts and vtterance. Comes 
me to the Court one Poletnon an honeft plaine man of 
the country, but rich : and hauing a fuite to the king, 
met by chaunce with one Philino y a louer of wine and 
a merry companion in Court, and praied him in that 
he was a flranger that he would vouchfafe to tell him 
which way he, were bed to worke to get his fuite, and 
who were moll in credit and fauour about the king, 
that he might feeke to them to furder his attempt 
Philino perceyuing the plainneffe of the man, and that 
there would be fome good done with him, told Poleman 
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that if he would well confider him for his labor he would 
bring him where he fhould know the truth of all his 
demaundes by the fentence of the Oracle. Polemon 
gaue him twentie crownes, Philino brings him into a 
place where behind an arras cloth hee himfelfe fpake 
in manner of an Oracle in thefe meeters, for fo did all 
the Sybils and fothfaiers in old times giue their anfwers. 

Your left way to worke- and marke my words well, 

Not money : nor many, 

Nor any : but any, 

Not weemen x but weemen beare the bell. 
Polemon wifl not, what to make of this doubtful 
fpeach, and not being lawful] to importune the oracle 
more then once in one matter, conceyued in his head 
the pleafanter conflrucStion, and flacke to it : and hau- 
ing at home a fayre young damfell of eighteene yeares 
old to his daughter, that could very well behaue her 
felfe in countenance and alfo in her language, apparelled 
her as gay as he could, and brought her to the Court, 
where Philino harkning daily after the eueht of this 
matter, met him, and recommended his daughter to 
the Lords, who perceiuing her great beauty and other 
good parts, brought her to the King, « to whom me ex- 
hibited her fathers fupplicatkra, and found fo great 
fauour in his eye, as without any long delay fhe obtained 
her fute at his hands. Polemon by the diligent follicit- 
. ing of his daughter, wanne his purpofe : Philino gat a 
good reward and vfed the matter fo, as howfoeuer the 
oracle had bene conflrued, he could not haue receiued 
blame nor difcredit by the fucceffe, for euery waies it 
would haue jproued true, whether Polemons daughter 
had obtayned the fute, or not obtained it. And the 
fubtiltie lay in the accent and Ortographie of thefe two 
wordes [any] and [weemen] for [any] being deuided 
founds [a nieox neere perfon to the king: and [weemen] 
being diuided foundes wee men, and not [weemen] 
and fo by this meane Philino ferued all turnes and 
fluffed himfelfe from blame, not vnlike the tale of the 
Rattlemoufe who in the warres proclaimed betweene 
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the foure footed beads, and the biides, beyng fent for 

by the Lyon to be at his mufters, excufed himfelfe for 

that he was a foule and flew with winges : and beyng 

fent for by the Eagle to feme him, fayd that he was a 

foure footed beail, and by that craftie cauill efcaped 

the danger of the wanes, and fhunned the feruice of 

both Princes. And euer fince (ate at home by the 

fires fide, eating vp the poore husbandmans 

bat en, halfe loft for lacke of a good 

hufwifes looking too. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Ornament PoeticalL 

S no doubt the good proportion of any 
thing doth greatly adorne and com- 
mend it and right fo our late re- 
membred proportions doe to our 
vulgar Poefie : fo is there yet re- 
quisite to the perfedlion of this arte, 
another maner of exprnation, which 
refteth in the fafhioning of our 
makers language and flile, to fuch purpofe as it may 
delight and allure as well the mynde as the eare of the 
hearers with a certaine noueltie and flrange maner of 
conueyance, difguifing it no litle from the ordinary and 
accuflomed : neuerthelefTe making it nothing the more 
vnfeemely or misbeeomming, but rather decenter and 
more agreable to any ciuill eare and vnderflanding. 
And as we fee in thefe great Madames of honour, be 
they for jterfonage or otherwife neuer fo comely and 
bewtirall, yet if they want their courtly habillements 
or at leaflwife fuch other apparell as cuflome and ciuil- 
itie haue ordained to couer thfeir naked bodies, would 
be halfe afhamed or greatly out of countenaunce to be 
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feen in that fort, and perchance do then thinke them- 
felues more amiable in euery mans eye, when they be 
in their richeft attire, fuppofe of filkes or tyffewes and 
coflly embroderies, then when they go in cloth or in 
any other plaine and fimple apparell. Euen fo cannot 
our vulgar Poefie (hew it felfe either gallant or gor- 
gious, if any lymme be left naked and bare and not 
clad in his kindly clothes and coulours, fuch as may 
conuey them fomwhat out of fight, that is from' thfe 
common courfe of ordinary fpeach and capacitie of the 
vulgar iudgement, and yet being artificially handled 
muft needes yeld it much more bewtie and commen- 
dation. This ornament we fpeake of is giueri to it by 
figures and figiiratiue fpeaches, which be the flowers 
as it were and coulours that a Poet fetteth vpon his 
language of arte, as the embroderer dotii his ftone and 
perle, or paffements of gold vpon the ftuffe of a Princely 
garment, or as th'excellent painter beftoweth the rich 
Orient coulours vpon his table of pourtraite : fo neuer- 
theleffe as if the fame coulours in our arte of Poefie 
(as well as in thofe other mechanicall artes) be not 
well tempered, or not well layd, or be vfed in exceffe, or 
neuer fo litle difordered or mifplaced, they not onely 
giue it no maner of grace at all, but rather do disfigure 
the ftuffe and fpill the whole workmanfhip taking 
away all bewtie and good liking from it, no leffe then 
if the crimfon tainte, which Ihould be laid vpon a Ladies 
lips, or right in the center of her cheekes ihould by 
fome ouerfight or mifhap be applied to her forhead or 
chinne, it would make (ye would lay) but a very ridi- 
culous bewtie, wherfore the chief prayfe and cunning 
of our Poet is in the difcreet vfing of his figures, as the 
skilfull painters is in the goodconueyance of his coulours 
and fhadowing traits of his penfill, with a delectable 
varietie, by all meafure and iuft proportion, and in 
places moft aptly to be bellowed. 
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. CHAP. II 

How our writing andfpeachespublike ought to befiguratiue, 

and if they be not doe greatly dif grace the caujfe and 

purpofe ofthefpeaker and writer. 

Vt as it hath bene alwayes reputed a great 
fault to vfe figuratiue fpeaches fooliftily 
and indifcretly, fo is it efleemed no 
leffe an imperfection in mans vtterance, 
to haue none vfe of figure aj; all, fpe- 
cially in our writing and fpeaches publike, making 
them but as our ordinary talke, then which no- 
thing can be more vnfauourie and farre from all ciui- 
litie. I remember in the firft yeare of Queenes Maries 
taigne a Knight of Yorkfliire was chofen fpeaker 
of the Parliament, a good gentleman and wife, in the 
afiaires of his fhire, and not vnlearned in the lawes of 
the Realme, but as well for fome lack of his teeth, as 
for want of language nothing well fpoken, which at 
that time and bufmeffe was mofl behoomill for him to 
haue bene : this man after he had made his Oration to 
the Queene ; which ye know is of courfe to be done 
at the firH affembly of both houfes \ a bencher of the 
Temple both well learned and very eloquent, returning 
from the Parliament houfe asked another gentleman 
his frend how he liked M. Speakers Oration: mary 
qv^oth th'other, me thinks I heard not a better ale- 
houfe tale told this feuen yeares. This happened 
becaufe the good old Knight made no difference be- 
tweene an Oration or publike fpeach to be deliuered 
to th'eare of a Princes Maieflie and flate of a Realme, 
then he would haue done of an ordinary tale to be told 
at his table in the countrey, wherein all men know the 
oddes is very great. ' And though graue and wife 
counfellours in their confultations doe not vfe much 
fuperfluous eloquence, and alfo in their iudiciall hear- 
ings do much miflike all fcholaflicall rhetoricks : yet 
in fuch a cafe as it maybe (and as this Parliament was) 
if the Lord Chancelour of England or Archbilhop of 
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Canterbury himfelfe were to fpeake, he ought t'ft doe it 
cunningly and eloquently, which can not be without 
the vfe of figures : and neuertheleffe none impeach- 
ment or blemifh to the grauitie of their perfons or of 
the caufe : wherein I report me to them that knew Sir 
Nicholas Bacon Lord keeper of the great Seale, or the 
now Lord Treaforer of England, and haus bene coa- 
uerfant with their fpeaches made in the Parliament 
houfe and Starfechamber. From whofe lippes I haue 
feene to proceede more graue and naturall eloquence, 
then from all the Oratours of Oxford or Cambridge, but 
all is as it is handled, and maketh no matter whether 
the fame eloquence be naturall to them or artificiall 
(though I thinke rather naturall) yet were they knowen 
to be learned and not vnskilfull of th'arte, when they 
were yonger men : and as learning and arte teacheth 
a fchollar to fpeake, fo doth it alfo teach a counfellour, 
and afwell an old man as a yong, and a man in 
authoritie, afwell as a priuate perfon, and a pleader af- 
well as a preacher, euery man after his fort and calling 
"as bed becommeth : and that fpeach which becommeth 
one, doth not become another, for maners of fpeaches, 
fome ferue to work in exceffe, fome in mediocritie, 
fome to graue purpofes, fome to light, fome to be (hort 
and brief, fome to be long, fome to flirre vp afFeclions, 
fome to pacific and appeafe them, and thefe common 
defpifers of good vtterance, which refleth altogether 
in figuratiue Reaches, being well vfed whether it come 
by nature or by arte or by exercife, they be but certaine 
grbffe ignorance of whom it is truly fpoken fcientia nori 
habet inimicum nifi ignorantem. I haue come , to the 
Lord Keeper Sir NicJwlas Bacon, and found him fitting 
in his gallery alone with the works of Quintilian before 
him, in deede he was amofl eloquent man, and of rare 
learning and wifedome, as euer I knew England to 
breed, and one that ioyed as much in learned men and 
men of good witts. A Knight of the Queenes priuie 
chamber, once intreated a noble woman of the Court, 
being in great fauour about her Maieftie (to th'intent 
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to remoue her from a certaine difjpleafure, which by 
finifler opinion (he had conceiued againft a gentleman 
his friend) that it would pleafe her to heare him fpeake 
in his own caufe, and not to condemne him vpon 
his adueriaries report : Goji forbid laid (he, he is to wife 
for me to talke with, let him goe and (atisfie fuch a 
man naming him : why quoth the Knight againe, had 
your Ladyftiip rather heare a man talke like a foole or 
like a wife man ? This was becaufe the Lady was a litle 
peruerfe,and not dhpofed to reforme her felfe by hearing 
reafon, which none other can fo well beate into the 
ignorant head, as the well fpoken and eloquent man. 
And becaufe I am fo farre waded into this dilcourfe 
of eloquence and figuratiue fpeaches, I will tell you 
what hapned on a time my felfe being prefent when 
certaine Dodtours of the ciuil law were heard in a 
litigious caufe betwixt a man and his wife : before a great ' 
Magiftrat who (as they can tell that knew him) was a 
man very well learned and graue, but fomewhat fowre, 
and of no plaufible vtterance: the gentlemans chaunce, 
was to fay : my Lord the fimple woman is not fo much 
to blame as her lewde abbettours, who by violent per- 
fwafions haue lead her into this wilfulneffe. Quoth 
the iudge, what neede fuch eloquent termes in this 
place, the gentleman replied, doth your Lordfliip 
miflike the terme, [violent] and me thinkes I fpeake it to 
•great purpofe : for I am fure (he would neuer haue 
done it, but by force of perfwafion : and if perfwafions 
were not very violent, to the minde of man it could not 
haue wrought fo (Irange an effect as we read that it 
did once in ^Egypt, and would haue told the whole 
tale at large, if the Magistrate had not paffed it ouer 
very pleafantry. Now to tell you the whole matter as 
the gentleman intended, thus it was. There came 
into iEgypt a notable Oratour, whofe name was 
Hegefias who inueyed fo much againft the incommod- 
ities of this tranutory life, and fo highly commended 
death the difpatcher of all euils ; as a great number 
of his hearers deftroyed themfelues, fome with weapon, 
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fome with poyfon, others by drowning and hanging 
themfelues to be rid out of this vale of mifery, in fo 
much as it was feared leafl many moe of the people 
would haue mifcaried by occafion of his perfwafions, 
if king Ptolome had not made a publicke proclamation, 
that the Oratour mould auoyde the countrey, and no 
more be allowed to fpeake in any matter. Whether 
now perfwafions, may noj be faid violent and forcible 
to fimple myndes in fpeciall, I referre it to all mens 
iudgements that heare the flory. At leafl waies, I 

• finde this opinion, confirmed by a pretie deuife or em- 
bleme that Lutianus alleageth he faw in the pourtrait 
of Hercules within the Citie of Marfeills in Prouence: 
where* they had figured a luflie old man with a long 
chayne tyed by one end at his topg; by the other end 
at the peoples eares, who flot>d a farre of and feemed 
to be drawen to him by the force of that chayne 
faflned to his tong, as who would fay, by force of his 
perfwafions. And to (hew more plainly that eloquence 
is of great force (and not as many men thinke amiffe) 
the propertie and gift of yong men onely, but rather 
of old men, and a thing which better becommeth hory 
haires then beardleffe boyes, they feeme to ground it 
vpon this reafon : age (fay they and mod truly) brings 
experience, experience bringeth wifedome, long life 
yeldes long vfe and much exercife of fpeach, exercife 
and cuflome with wifedome, make an afiured and vol- 

% luble vtterance: fo is it that old men more then any 
other fort fpeake mod grauely, wifely, afluredly, and 
plaufibly, which partes are all that can be required in 
perfite eloquence, and fo in all deliberations of impor- 
tance where counfellours are allowed freely to opyne 
and (hew their conceits, good perfwafion is no leffe re- 
quifite then fpeach it felfe: for in great purpofes to 

' fpeake and not to be able or likely to perfwade, is a 
vayne thing: now let vs retume backe to fay more of 
this Poeticall ornament 
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CHAP. IIL 

How ornament Podicall is of two fortes according to the 
double vertue and efficacie of figures. 

* 

[is ornament then is of two fortes, one to '/ 
fatisfie and delight th'eare onely by a 
goodly outward (hew fet vpon the matter 
with wordes, and fpeaches fmothly and 
tunably running : another by certaine in- 
tendments or fence of fuch wordes and fpeaches in- 
wardly working aftirre to the mynde: that firft qualitie 
the Greeks called Enargia, of this word argos, becaufe 
it geueth a glorious luflre and light. , This latter they 
called JSnergia of ergon f becaufe it wrought with a 
ftrong, and vertuous operation ; and figure breedeth 
them both, fome feruing to giue gloffe onely to a lan- 
guage, fome to geue it efficacie by fence, and fo by 
that meanes fome of them ferue th'eare onely, fome 
ferae tKe conceit onely and not th'eare : there be of 
them alfo that ferue both turnes as common feruitours 
appointed /or th'one and th'other purpofe, which fhalbe 
hereafter fpoken of in place: but becaufe we haue 
alleaged before that ornament is but the good or rather 
bewtifull habite of language or ftile, and figuratiue 
fpeaches the inflrument wherewith we burnifti our 
language falhioning it to this or that meafure and pro-, 
portion, whence finally refulteth a Jong and continuail 
phrafe or maner of writing or fpeach, which we call 
by the name of ftile: we wil firfl fpeake of language, "^ 
then of ftile, laftly of figure, and declare their vertue ' 
and-differenceSj and alfo their vfe and beft application, 
and what portion in exomation euery of them bringeth 
to the bewtifying of this Arte. 
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CHAP. IIII. 
Of Language. 

[Peach is not natjurall to man failing for his 
onely habilitie to fpeake, and that he is 
by kinde apt to vtter all his conceits with 
founds' and voyces diuerfified many maner 
of wayes, by meanes of the many and fit 
inftrumerits he hath by nature to that purpofe, as a 
broad and voluble tong, thinne and mouable lippes, 
teeth euen and -not fhagged, thick ranged, a round 
vaulted pallate, and a, long throte, befides an excellent 
capacitie of wit that maketh him more difciplinable 
and imitatiue then any other creature : then as to the 
forme and action of his fpeach, it commeth to him by 
arte and teaching, and by vfe or exercife. But after a 
fpeach is fully fafhioned to the common vnderflanding, 
and accepted by confent of a whole countrey and 
nation, it is called a language, and receaueth none 
allowed alteration, but by extraordinary occafions by 
little and little, as it were infenfibly bringing in of many 
corruptions that creepe along with the time; of all 
which matters, we haue more largely fpoken in our 
bookes of the originals and pedigree of the Englifli 
tong. Then when I fay language, I meane the fpeach 
wherein the Poet or maker writeth be it Greek or 
Latine, or as our cafe is the vulgar Englifli, and when 
it is peculiar vnto a countrey it is called the mother 
fpeach .of that people : the Greekes terme it Idioma : 
fo is ours at this day the Norman Englifli. Before 
the Conqueft of the Normans it was the Anglefaxon, 
and before that the Britifh, which as fome will, is at 
this day, the Walfh, or as others affirme the Cornifh : 
I for my part thinke neither of both, as they be now 
fpoken and p[r]onounced. This part in our maker or 
Poet mull be heedyly looked vnto, that it be naturafl, 
pure, and the mod vfuall §f all his countrey : and for 
the fame purpofe rather tha^ which is fpoken in the 
kings Court, or in the good townes and Cities within 
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the land, then in the marches and frontiers, or in port 
townes, where (Iraungers haunt for traffike fake, or yet 
in Vniuerfities where Scholfers vfe much peeuifli af- ^ 
feclation of words out of the primatiue languages, or . 
finally, in any vplandifli village or corner of a Realme, 
where is no refort but of poore rufticall or vnchrill 
people : neither (hall he'follow the fpeach of a craftes * 
man or carter, or other of the inferiour fort, though he/) 
be inhabitant or bred in the bell towne and Citie in / 
this Realme, for fuch perfons doe abufe good fpeachesi 
by flrange accents or ill fhapen foundes, and falfei_ 
ortographie. But he (hall follow generally the better 
brought vp fort, fuch as. the Greekes call \charienies] 
men ciuill and gracioufly behauoured and bred. Our 
maker therfore at thefe dayes (hall not follow Piers 
plowman nor Gower nor Lydgate nor yet Chaucer, for 
their language is now out of vfe with vs : neither (hall 
he take the termes of Northern-men, fuch as they vfe 
in dayly talke, whether they be noble men or gentle- 
men, or of their bed clarkes all is a matter : nor in 
effect any fpeach vfed beyond the riuer of Trent, 
though no man can deny but that theirs is the purer . 
Englifti Saxon at this day, yet it is not fo Courtly nor fo 
currant as our Southerne Engli(h is, no more is the 
far Wefterne mans fpeach : ye (hall therefore take the 
vfuall fpeach of the Court, and that of London and 
the (hires lying about London within Ix. myles, and 
not much aboue. I (ay not this but that in euery 
(hyre of England there be gentlemen and others that 
fpeake but fpecially write as good Southerne as we of 
Middlefex or Surrey do, but not the common people of 
euery (hire, to whom the gentlemen, and alfo ttyeir 
learned clarkes do for the mod part condefcend, but 
herein we are already ruled by th'Englifli Dictionaries 
and other bookes written by learned men, and there- 
fore it needeth none other direction in that behalfe. 
Albeit peraduenture fbme fmall admonition be hot 
impertinent, for we finde in our Engli(h writers many 
wordes and fpeaches -amendable, and ye (hall fee in 
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fome many inkhorne termes fo ill affedled brought in 
by men of learning as preachers and fchoolemafters : 
and many ' llraunge termes of other languages by 
Secretaries and Marchaunts and trauailours, and many 
darke wordes and not vfuall nor well founding, though, 
they be dayly fpoken in Court. Wherefore great heed 
mufl be taken by our maker in this point that his. 
choife be good. And peraduenture the writer hereof 
be in that # behalfe no leife faultie then any other, vfmg 
many llraunge and vnaccuflomed wordes and borrowed 
from other languages : and in that refpect him felfe 
no meete Magiflrate to reforme the lame .errours in 
any other perfon, but fmce he is not vnwilling to 
acknowledge his owne feult, and can the better tell- 
how to amend it, he may, feem a more excufable cor- 
reclour of other mens : he intendeth therefore for an 
indifferent way and vniuerfall benefite to taxe him* 
felfe firll and before any others. 

Thefe be words vfed by th'author in this prefent 
treatife, fcientificke, but with fome reafon, for it anfwer- 
eth the word mechanically which no other word could 
haue done fo properly, for when hee fpake of all artifi- 
cers which rell either in fcience or in handy craft, it 
followed neceffarilie that fcientifique Ihould be coupled 
with mechanicaJl: or els neither of both to haue bene 
allowed, but in their places : a man of fcience liberall,. 
and a handicrafts man, which had not bene fo cleanly 
a fpeech as the other Maior-domo: in truth this word 
is borrowed of the Spaniard and Italian, and therefore 
new and not vfuall, but to them that are acquainted with 
the affaires of Court: and fo for his iolly magnificence 
(as this cafe is) may be accepted among Courtiers, for 
whom this is fpecially written. A man might haue faid 
in Iteade of Maior-domo, the French word (maistre- 
d'hqjlell) but ilfauouredly, or the right Englilh word 
{Lord Steward?) But me thinks for my owne opinion, 
this word Maior-domo though he be borrowed, is more 
acceptable than any of the rell, other men may iudge 
otherwife. Politien, this word alfo is receiued from the 
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Frenchmen, but .at this day vfuall in Court and with all 
good Secretaries: and cannot finde an Englifh word to 
match him, for to haue laid a man politique, had not 
bene 4b wel: bicaufe in trueth that had bene no more 
than to haue faid a ciuil perfon. Politien is- rather a 
furueyour of ciuilitie than ciuil, and a publique minifter 
or Counfeller in the Hate. Ye haue alfo this worde 
Conduicl, a /French word, but well allowed of vs, and 
long fince vfuall, it foundes fomewhat more than this 
word (leading) for it is applied onely to the leading of 
a Captaine, arid not as a little boy fhould leade a blinde 
man, therefore more proper to the cafe when he faide, 
conduit! of whole armies:, ye finde alfo this word 
Idiome, taken from the Greekes, yet feruing aptly, when 
a man wanteth'to exprefle fo much vnles it be in two 
words, which fuipluflkge to auoide, we are allowed to 
draw in other words fingle, and afmuch fignificatiue: 
this word fignificatiue is borrowed of the Latine and 
French, but' to vs brought in.fkfl by fome Noble-mans 
Secretarie, as I thinke, -yet doth fo well feme the 
turne, as it could not now be fpared: and many more 
like vfurped Latine and French words: as, Methode, 
methodical!, piacation, funclion, qffubtiting, refining, com- 
pendious, prolixe, figuratiue, inueigk. A terme borrowed^ 
of our common Lawyers, impreffion, alfo a new terme, 
but well exprefling the matter, and more than ourj 
Englifh word. Thefe words, Numerous, numerofitee, 
metrical!, harmonica!!, but they cannot be refufed, fpe- 
cially in this place for defcription of the arte. Alfo ye 
finde thefe words, penetrate, penetrable, indignitie, which 
I cannot fee how we may fpare them,, whatfoeuer fault 
wee finde with Ink-horne termes: for our ipeach want- 
eth wordes to fuch fence fo well to be vfed : yet in 
fleade of indignitie, yee haue vnworthinefTe : and for 
penetrate, we may fay peerce, and that a French terme 
alfo, or troche, or enter into with violence, but not fo 
well founding as penetrate. Item, fauage, for wilde: 
obfcure, for darke. Item thefe words, declination, de- 
lineation, dimention, are fcholaflicall termes in deede. 
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and yet very proper. But peraduenture (and I could 
bring a reafon for it) many other like words borrowed 
out of the Latin and French, were not fo well to be 
allowed by vs, as thefe words, audacious, for bold: 
facunditie, for eloquence : egregious, for great or notable : 
implete, for replenifhed: attemptat, for attempt: compat- 
ible, for agreeable in nature, and many more. But 
herein the noble Poet Horace hath faid inough to fatis- 
fie vs all in thefe few verfes. 

Multa renafcentur qua iam cecidere cadent que 
Qua nuncfunt in honore vocabulafi volet vfus 
Quern penes arbitrium eft et viset norma loquendu 
Which IJiaue thus englifhed, but nothing with fo good 
grace, nor fo briefly as the Poet' wrote. 

Many a word yfalne Jhall eft arife 
And fuck as now bene held in hieft prife 
Will fall as f aft, when vfe and cuftome will 
Onely vmpiers offpeach, for force and skill. 

CHAP. V. 
• ^ Of Stile. 

[Tile is a conflant and continual phrafe or 
tenour of fpeaking and writing, extending 
to the whole tale or proceffe of the poeme 
or hiftorie, and not properly to any peece 
or member bt sl tale: but is of words 
fpeeches and fentences together, a certaine contriued 
forme and qualitie, many times naturall to the writer, 
many times his peculier by-eledlion and arte, and fuch 
as either he keepeth by skill, or holdeth on by ignor- 
ance, and will not or peraduenture cannot eafily alter 
into any other. So we fay that Ciceroes flile, and 
Salufts were not one, nor Cefars and Liuies, nor Homers 
and Hefiodus, nor Herodotus and Theucidides, nor 
Euripides and Ariftophanes, nor Erafmus and Budeus 
ftiles. And becaufe this continuall courfe and manner 
of writing or fpeech fheweth the matter and difpofition 
of the writers minde, more than one or few words or 
fentences can fhew, therefore there be that haue called 
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flile, the image of man [mentis charafter\ for man is 
but his minde, and as his minde is tempered and quali- 
fied, fo are his fpeeches and language at large, and his 
inward conceits be the mettall of his minde, and his 
manner of vtterance the very warp and woofe of his 
conceits, more plaine, or bufie and intricate, or other- 
wife affected after the rate. Mod men fay that not any 
one point in all Phifiognomy is fo certaine, as to iudge 
a mans manners by his eye : but more afluredly in mine 
opinion, by his dayly maner of fpeech and ordinary 
writing. For if the man be graue, his fpeeqji and flile 
is graue: if light-headed, his flile and language alfo 
light: if the minde be haughtie and hoate, the fpeech 
and flile is alfo vehement and flirring: if it be colde 
and temperate, the flile is alfo very modeft: if it be 
humble, or bafe and meeke, fo is alfo the language and 
flile. And yet peraduenture not altogether fo, but that v 
euery mans flile is for the mod part according to 
the matter and fubiecl of the writer, or fo ought 
to be, and conformable thereunto. Then againe 
may it be faid as wel, that men doo ehufe their 
fubiedls according to the mettal of their minds, 
and therfore a high minded man chufeth him high and 
lofty matter to write of. The bafe courage, matter 
bafe and lowe, the meane and modeft mind, meane 
and moderate matters after the rate. Howfoeuer it be, 
we hnde that vnder thefe three jsrincipall complexions 
(if I may witiHteau"e"fb terme them) high, meane and 
ba fe ftile^J jhy^sJjs-coatoined many other humors or 
qualities oT flile, as the plaine and obfcure, the rough 
and fmoth, the facill and hard, the plentifull and 
barraine, the rude and eloquent, the ftrong and feeble, 
the vehement and cold fliles, all which in their euill 
are to be reformed, and the good to be kept and vfed. 
But generally to haue the flile decent and comely 
it behooueth the maker or Poet to follow the nature of 
his fubiedl, that is if his matter be high and loftie that 
the flile be fo to, if meane, the flile alfo to be meane, 
if bafe, the flile humble and bafe accordingly : and 
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they that do otherwife vfe it, applying to meane 
matter, hie and loftie ftile, and to hie matters, ftile 
eyther meane or bafe, and to the bafe matters, the 
meane or hie ftile, do vtterly difgrace their poefie and 
ftiew themfelues nothing skilfull in their arte, nor 
hauing regard to the decencie, which is the chiefe 
praife of any writer. Therefore to ridde all louers o 
learning from that errour, I will as neere as I can fet 
downe, which matters be hie and loftie, which be but 
meane, and which be low and bafe, to the intent the 
ftiles may be faflrioned to the matters, and keepe their 
^jk£Qzminn& good proportion in euery refpect : I am 
not ignorant that many good clerkes fee contrary to 
mine opinion, and lay that the loftie ftyle may be 
decently vfed in a meane and bafe fubie6t and cdn- 
trariwife, which I do in parte acknowledge, but with a 
reafonable qualification. For Homer hath" fo vfed it in 
his trifling worke of Batrachomyomachia : that is in his 
treatife of the warre betwixt the frogs and the mice. 
Virgill alfo in his bucolickes, and in hisgeprgicks, whereof 
the one is counted meane, the other bafe, that is the 
hufbandmans difcourfes and the fhepheards, but here- 
unto ferueth a reafon in my fimple conceite : for firft 
to that trifling poeme of Homer, though the frog and 
the moufe be but litle and ridiculous beafls, yet to treat 
of warre is an high fubie6l, and a thing in euery re- 
pedl terrible and daungerous to them that it alights 
on : and therefore of learned dutie asketh martiall 
grandiloquence, if it be fet foorth in his kind and 
nature of warre, euen betwixt the bafeft creatures that 
can be imagined : fo alfo is the Ante or pifmire, and 
they be but little creeping things, not perfect beads, 
but infeft, or wormes : yet in describing their nature 
and inflinct, and their manner of life approching to 
the forme of a common-welth, and their properties 
not vnlike to the vertues of mofl excellent gouernors 
and captaines, it asketh a more maieflie of fpeach then 
would the description of an other beafles Jife or nature, 
and perchance of many matters perteyning vnto the 
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bafer fort of men, becaufe it refembleth the hiflorie of 
a ciuill regiment, and of them all the chiefe and mod 
principal! which is Monarchic : fo alfo in his buco licks, 
which are but paflorall fpeaches and the bafefl of any 
other poeme in their owne proper nature : Virgiil vfed 
a fomewhat fwelling flile when he came to infmuate 
the birth of Mareellus heire apparant to the Emperour 
Augujlus, as child to his filler, afpiring by hope and . 
greatnes of the houfe, to the fucceflion of the Empire, 
and eflablifhment thereof in that familie : whereupon 
Virgiil could no leffe then to vfe fuch manner of 
ftile, whatfoeuer condition the poeme were of and this 
was decent, and no fault or blemifti, to confound the 
termors of the fliles for that caufe. But now when I 
remember me againe that this Eglogue, (for I haue read 
it fomewhere) was concerned by Oftauian th'Emperour 
to be written to the honour oiPollio a citizen of Rome, 
and of no great nobilitie, the fame was mifliked againe 
as an implicatiue, nothing decent nor proportionable 
to Pollio his fortunes and calling, in which refpec"l I 
might fay likewife the flile was not to be fuch as if it 
had bene for the Emperours owne honour, and thofe 
of the bloud imperiail, then which fubiedl there could 
not be among the Rotnane writers an higher nor grauer 
to treat vpon : fo can I not be remoued from mine 
opinion, but flill me thinks that in all decencie the flile 
ought to conforme with the nature of the fubiedl, oth erwife 
if awriter will feeme to obferue no decorum at all, nor pafTe 
how he fafhion his tale to his matter, who doubteth but 
he may in the lightefl caufe fpeake like a Pope, and in 
the grauefl matters prate like a parrat, and finde wordes 
and phrafes ynough to feme both turnes, and neither of 
them commendably, for neither is all that may be written 
of Kings and Princes fuch as ought to keepe a high 
flile, nor all that may be written vpon a fhepheard to 
keepe the low, but according to the matter reported, 
if that be of high or bafe nature : for euery pety plea- 
fure, and vayne delight of a king are not to [be] ac- 
compted high matter for the height of his eflate, but 
meane and perchaunce very bafe and vile : nor fo a 
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Poet or hifloriographer, could decently with a high 
flile reporte the vanities oiNero, the rjbaudries of Cali- 
gula, the idlenes of DomUian, and trie riots of Helio- 
gabalus. But well the magnanimitie and honorable 
ambition of Ccefar, the profperities of Auguftus, the 
grauitie of Tiberius, the bountie of Traiane, the wife- 
dome of Aurelius, and generally all that which con- 
cerned the highefl honours of Emperours, their birth, 
alliaunces, gouernement, exploits in warre and peace, 
and other publike affaires : for they be matter flately 
and high, and require a flile to be lift vp and aduaunced 
by choyfe of wordes, phrafes^fentences, and figures, 
high, loftie, eloquent, and magnifik in proportion : fo 
be the meane matters, to be caried with all wordes and 
fpeaches of fmothneffe and pleafant moderation, and 
finally the bafe things to be holden within their teder, 
by a low, myld, and fimple maner of vtterance, creep-' 
ing rather than clyming, and marching rather then 
mounting vpwardes, with the wings of the flately fub- 
ie<5ts and flile. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the high, low, and meane fujbieft. 

[e matters therefore that concerne the Gods 
and diuine things are highefl of all other 
ta be couched in writing, next to them 
the noble gefls and great fortunes of Prin- 
ces, and the notable accidents of time, ^as 
the greatefl affaires of war and peace, thefe be all high 
fubiecles, and therefore are deliuered ouer to the Poets 
HymnickzxA hifloricall who be occupied either in diuine 
laudes, or in heroicall reports : the meane matters be 
thofe that concerne meane men, their life and bufines, 
as lawyers, gentlemen, and marchants, good houfhold- 
ers and honefl Citizens, and which found neither to 
matters of flate nor of warre, nor leagues, nor great 
alliances,_but fmatch all the common conaierfationj as 
of the ciuiller and better fort of men : the bafe and 
low matters be the doings of the common artificer, fer- 
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uingman, yeoman, groome, husbandman, day-labourer, 
failer, fhepheard, fwynard, and fuck like of homely cal- 
ling, degree and bringing vp : fo that in euery of the 
fayd three degrees, not the felfe fame vertues be egally 
to be prayfed nor the fame vices, egally to be difpraifed, 
nor their loues, manages, quarels, contracts and other 
behauiours, be like high nor do require to be fet fourth 
with the like flile : but euery one in his degree and de- 
cencie, which made that all hytnnes and hiflories, and 
Tragedies, were written in the high flile : all Comedies 
and Enterludes and other common Poefies of loues, 
and fuch like m the meane flile, all Eglogius and paflo- 
rail poemes in the low and bafe flile, otherwife they 
had bene vtterly difproporcioned : likewife for the fame 
caufe fome phrafes and figures be onely peculiar to the 
high flile, fome to the bafe or meane, fome common to 
all three,' as fhalbe declared more at large hereafter 
when we come to fpeake of figure and phrafe : alfo fome 
wordes and fpeaches and fentences doe become the 
high flile, that do not become th'other two. And con- 
trariwife, as fhalbe faid when we talke of words and 
fentences : finally fome kinde of meafure and concord, 
doe not befeeme the high flile, that well become the 
meane and low, as we haue faid fpeaking of concord 
and meafure. But generally the high flile is difgraced 
and made foolifh and ridiculous by all wordes affected, 
counterfait, and puffed vp, as it were a windball carry- 
ing more countenance then matter, and can- not be 
better refembled then to thefe midfommer pageants in 

j London, where to make the people wonder are fet forth 
great and vglie Gyants marching as if they were aliue, 
and armed at all points, but within they are fluffed full 
of browne paper and tow, which the fhrewd boyes vnder- 

1 peering, do guilefully difcouer and turne to a great de- 
rifion : alfo all darke and vnaccuflomed wordes, or 
ruflicall and homely, and fentences that hold too much 
of the mery and light, or infamous and vnfhamefafl are 
to be accounted of the fame fort, for fuch fpeaches be* 
come not Princes, nor great eflates, nor them that write 
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of their doings to vtter or report and Intermingle with 
the graqe and weightie matters. 

CHAP. VII 
Of Figures and figuratiue speeches. ' 

figures be the inflruments of ornament in 
euery language, fo be they alfo in a forte 
abufes or rather trefpaffes in fpeach, be- 
caufe they paffe the ordinary limits of 
common vtterance, and be occupied of 
purpofe to deceiue the eare and alfo the minde, draw- 
ing it from plainneffe and fimplioitie to a certaine 
doublene'fle, whereby our talke is the more guilefull 
t and abufing, for what els is your Metaphor but an inuer- 
fion of fence by tranfport ; your ailegorie by a duplici- 
tie of meaning or diflimulation vnder couert and darke 
intendments : one while fpeaking obfeurely and in 
riddle called Enigma : another while by common pro- 
uerbe or Adage called Paretnia : then by merry skoffe 
called Ironia : then by bitter tawnt called Sarcafmus : 
then by periphrafe or circumlocution when all might 
be faid in a word or two : then by incredible compari- 
fon giuing credit, as by your Hyperbole, and many other 
waies feeking to inueigle and appaflionate the mind : 
which thing made the graue iudges Areopagites (as I 
find written) to forbid all manner of figuratiue fpeaches 
to be vfed before them in their confiftorie of Iuftice, as 
meere illufions to the minde, and wreilers of vpright 
iudgement,' faying that to allow fuch manner of forraine 
- and coulored talke to make the iudges affectioned, 
were all one as if the carpenter before he began to fquare 
his timber would make his fquire [fquare?] crooked: in 
fo much as the flraite and vpright mind of a Iudge is 
the very rule of iuftice till it be peruerted by affeclion. 
This no doubt is true and was by them grauely con- 
. fidered : but in this cafe becaufe our maker or Poet is 
appointed not for a iudge, but rather for a pleader, and 
that of pleafant and louely caufes and nothing perillous, 
fuch as be thofe for the triall of life, limme, or liuely- 
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hood ; and before iudges neither fower nor feuere, but 
in the eare of princely dames, yong ladies, gentlewomen 
and courtiers, beyng all for the moll part either meeke 
of nature, or of pleafant humour, and that all his abufes 
* tende but to difpofe the hearers to mirth and follace by 
pleafant conueyance and efficacy of fpeach, they are 
not in truth to be accompted vices but for vertues in 
the poetical fcience very commendable. On the other 
fide, fuch trefpaffes in fpeach (whereof there be many) 
as geue dolour and difliking to the eare and minde, by 
any foule indecencie or difproportion of founde, fitua- 
tion, or fence, they be called and not without caufe the 
vicious parts or rather herefies of language : wherefore 
the matter refleth much in the definition and accept- 
ance of this word [decorum] for whatfoeuer is fo, cannot 
iuflly be mifliked. In which refpect it may come to 
paffe that what the Grammarian fetteth downe for a 
viciofitee in fpeach may become a vertue and no vice, 
contrariwife his commended figure may fall into a re- 
prochfull fault : the bell ancf moll allured remedy 
whereof is, generally to follow the faying of Bias : ne 
quid nimis. So as in keeping meafure, and not exceed- 
ing nor Ihewing any defec~l in the vfe of his figures, he 
cannot lightly do amiffe, if he haue befides (as that mull 
needes be) a fpeciall regard to all circumllances of the 
perfon, place, time, caufe and purpofe he hath in hand, 
which being well obferued it eafily auoideth all the re- 
cited inconueniences, and maketh now and then very 
vice goe for a formall vertue in the exercife of this Arte. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Sixe points fet downe by our learned forefathers for a 

genera// regiment of a// good vtterance be it by 

mouth or by writing. 

\ before there had bene yet any precife 
obferuation made of figuratiue fpeeches, 
the firll learned artificers of language con- 
fidered that the bewtie and good grace 'of 
vtterance relied in no [fo] many pointes : 
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and whatfoeuer tranfgreffed thofe lymits/they counted it 
for vitious ; and thereupon did fet downe a manner of 
regiment in all fpeech generally to be obferued, con- 
fifting in fixe pointes. Firft they faid that there ought 
to be kept a decent proportion in our writings and 
fpeach, which they termed Analogic*. Secondly, that 
it ought to be voluble vpon the tongue, and tunable 
to the eare, which they called Tqfis. Thirdly, that it 
were not tedioufly long, but briefe and compendious, 
as the matter might beare, which they called Syntomia. 
Fourthly, that it mould cary ,an orderly and good con- 
ftrudlion, Which they called Synthefis. Fiftly, that it 
mould be a found, proper and naturall fpeach, which 
they called Cirwlogid. Sixtly, that it mould be liuely 
and fthring, which they called Tropus. So as it ap- 
peareth by this order of theirs, that no vice could be 
committed in fpeech, keeping within the bounds of 
that reftraint. But fir, all this being by them very 
well concerned, there remayned a greater difficultie to 
know what this proportion, volubilitie, good conftru<5t- 
ion, and the reft were, otherwife we could not be euer 
the more relieued. It was therefore of neceflitie that 
a more curious and particular defcription mould bee 
made of euery manner of fpeech, either tranfgreflmg 
or agreeing with their faid generall prefcript. Where- 
upon it came to paffe, that all the commendable parts of 
fpeech were fet foorth by the name of figures, and all the 
illaudable partes vnder the name of vices, or viciofities, 
of both which it mail bee fpoken in their places. 

CHAP. IX. 

How tke Greeks first, and afterward the Latins, in- 

uented new names for euery figure, which this Author 

is alfo enforced to doo in his vulgar. 

[He Greekes were a happy people for the 
freedome and liberty of their language, 
becaufe it was allowed them to inuent 
any new name that they lifted, and to 
peece many words together to make of 
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them one entire, much more fignificatiue than the 
fingle word. So among other things did they to their 
figuratiue fpeeches deuife certaine names. The Latmes 
came fomewhat behind them in that point, and for 
want of conuenjent fingle wordes to expreffe that which 
the Greeks could do by cobling many words together, 
they were fame to vfe the Greekes flill, till after many 
yeares that the learned Oratours and good Grammarians 
among the Romaines, as Cicero, Varro, Quintilian> and 
others drained themfelues to giue the Greeke wordes 
Latin names, and yet nothing fo apt and fitty. The lame 
courfe are we driuen to follow in this defcription, fmce 
we are enforced to cull out for the vfe of our Poet or 
maker all the mod commendable figures. Now to 
make them knowen (as behoueth) either we mud do 
it by th'original Greeke name or by the Latine, or by 
our owne. But when I confider to what fort of Read- 
ers I write, and how ill faring the Greeke terme would 
found in the Englifh eare, then alfo how fhort the 
Latines come to expreffe manie of the Greeke originals. 
Finally, how well our language ferueth to fupplie the V 
fall fignification of them both, I haue thought it no 
leffe lawfull, yea peraduenture vnder licence of the 
learned,- more laudable to vfe our owne naturall, if 
they be well chofen, and of proper fignification, than 
to borrow theirs. So mall not our Englifh Poets, 
though they be to feeke of the Greeke and Latin 
languages, lament for lack of knowledge fufficient to 
the purpofe of this arte. And in cafe any of thefe 
new Englifh names giuen by me to any figure, (hall 
happen to offend. I pray that the learned will beare 
with me and to thinke the flraungeneffe thereof pro- 
ceedes but of noueltie and difaquaintance with our 
eares, which in proceffe of tyme, and by cudom* will 
frame very well : and fuch others as are not learned 
in the primitiue languages, if they happen to hit vpon 
any new name of myne (fo ridiculous in their opinion) 
as may moue them to laughter, let fuch perfons, yet 
allure themfelues that fuch names go as neare as may 
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be to their originals, or els ferue better to the purpofe 
of the figure then the very originall, referuing alwayes, 
that fuch new name mould not be vnpleafant in our 
vulgar nor harm vpon the tong : and where it mail 
happen otherwife, that it may pleafe the reader to 
thmke that hardly any other name in our Englifh 
could be found to ferue the turne better! • Againe if 
to auoid the hazard of this blame I mould haue kept 
the Greek or Latin Hill it would haue appeared a 
little too fcholaflicall for our makers, and a peece of 
worke more fit for clerkes then for Courtiers for whofe 
inftruction this trauaile is taken : and if I mould haue 
left out both the Greeke and Latine name, and put in 
none of our owne neither : well perchance might the 
rule of the figure haue bene fet downe, but no con- 
uenient name to hold him in memory.* It was ther- 
fore expedient we deuifed for euery figure of import- 
ance his vulgar name, and to ioyne the Greeke or 
Latine originall with them; after that fort much better 
fatisfying afwel the vulgar as the learned learner, and 
alfo the authors owne purpofe, which is to make of a 
rude rimer, a learned and a Courtly Poet. 

CHAP. X. 
A diuifion ojf 'figures, and how they ferue in exor nation 

of language. 

Nd becaufe our chiefe purpofe herein is for 
the learning of Ladies and young Gentle- 
women, or idle Courtiers, defirous to' be- 
come skilful in their owne mother tongue, - 
and for their priuate recreation to make 
now and then ditties of pleafure, thinking for our parte 
none other fcience fo fit for them and the place as that 
which teacheth beau femblant, the chiefe profeflion af- 
well of Courting as of poefie : fince to fuch manner of 
mindes nothing is more comberfome then tedious doc- 
trines and fchollarly methodes of difcipline, we' haue in 
our owpe conceit deuifed a new and flrange modell of 
this arte, fitter to pleafe the Court then the fchoole, 
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and yet not vnneceflarie for all fuch as be willing them- 
felues to become good makers in the vulgar, or to be 
able to iudge of other mens makings: wherefore, in- 
tending to follow the courfe which we haue begun, thus 
we fay: that though the language of our Poet or maker 
be pure and clenly, and not difgraced by fuch vici- 
ous parts as haue bene before remembred in the Chap- 
ter of language, be fufficiently pleafmg and commend- 
able for the ordinarie vfe of fpeech; yet is not the lame 
fo well appointed for all purpofes of the excellent Poet, 
as when it is gallantly arrayed in all his colours which 
figure can fet vpon it, therefore we are now further to 
determine of figures and figuratiue fpeeches. Figura- 
tiue fpeech is a noueltie of language euidently (and yet 
not abfurdly) ellranged from the ordinarie habite and 
manner of our dayly talke and writing and figure it 
felfe is a certaine liuely or good grace fet vpon wordes, 
fpeaches and fentences to fome purpofe and not in 
vaine, giuing them ornament or efrkacie by many man- 
er of alterations in fhape, in founde, and alfo in fence, 
fometime by way of furplufage, fometime by defect, 
fometime by diforder, or mutation, and alfo by putting 
into our fpeaches more pithe and fubflance, fubtilitie, 
quicknefle, efficacie or moderation, in this or that fort 
tuning and tempring them, by amplification, abridge- 
ment, opening, clofing, enforcing, meekening or other- 
wife difpofing them to the bed purpofe : whereupon the 
learned clerks who haue written methodically of this 
Arte in the two mailer languages, Greeke and Latine, 
haue forted all their figures into three rankes, and the 
firfl they bellowed vpon the Poet onely: the fecond 
vpon the Poet and Oratour indifferently: the third vp- 
on the Oratour alone. And that firfl fort of figures 
doth feme th'eare onely and may be therefore called 
AvpadZazu^jow fecond femes the conceit onely and 
[6tth , eare7an3'may be called ftnfable, not fenfible nor 
yet fententious: your third foffi erue o ay well th'eare as 
the conceit and may be called fmtentiousfigures^t-' 
caufe not only they properly apperteTne^tuTTientences, 
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for bewtifying them with a currant and pleafant riumer- 
ofitie, but alfo giuing them'efficacie, and enlarging the 
whole matter befides with copious_ amplifications. I 
doubt not but fome bufie carpers will fcorae at my new 
deuifed termes: auricular and fenfable, faying that I 
might with better warrant haue vfed in their (leads 
thefe words, orthographicall or fyntaclicall, which the 
learned Grammarians left ready made, to our hands, 
and do importe as much as th'other that I haue brought, 
which thing peraduenture I deny not in part, and 
neuertheleffe for fome caufes thought them not fo 
neceflarie: but with thefe maner of men I do willingly 
beare, in refpect of their laudable endeuour to allow 
antiquitie and flie innouation : with like beneuolence 
I trufl they will beare with me writing in the vulgar 
fpeach and feeking by my nouelties to fatisfie not the 
fchoole but the Court: whereas they know very well all | 
old things foone waxe flale and lothfome, and the new 
deuifes are euer dainty and delicate, the vulgar inftrac- 
tion requiring alfo vulgar and communicable termes> 
not clerkly or vncouthe as are all thefe of the Greeke 
and Latine languages primitiuely receiued, vnlefTe they 
be qualified or by much vfe and cuflome allowed and 
our eares made acquainted with them. Thus then I 
^ fay that auricular figures be thofe which worke altera- j 4 
s tiori in th'eare by found, accent, time, and flipper volu- ' 
bilitie in vtterance, fuch as for that refpect was called 
by the auncients numerofitie of fpeach. And not onely 
the whole body of a tale in a poeme or hiflorie may be 
made in fuch fort pleafant and agreable to the eare, 
but alfo euery claufe by it felfe, and euery tingle word 
carried in a claufe, may haue their pleafant fweeteneffe 
apart. And fo long/ as this qualitie extendeth but to 
the outward tuning of the fpeach reaching no higher 
then th'eare and forcing the mynde little or nothing, it 
is that vertue which the Greeks call Enargia and is the 
office of the auricular figures to performe. Therefore 
as the members of language at large are whole fentences, 
and fentences are compact of claufes, and claufes of 
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words, and euery word of letters and fillables, fo is the 
alteration (be it but of a fillable or letter) much mate- 
riall to 'the found and fweeteneffe of vtterance. Where- 
fore beginning firfl at the fmallefl alterations which reft 
in letters and fillables, the firfl fort of our figures auri- 
cular we do appoint to fingle words as they lye in lan- 
guage, the fecond to claufes of fpeach; the third to 
perfit fentences and to the whole maffe or body of the 
tale be it poeme or hiftorie written or reported. 

CHAP. XL 

Of auricular figures apperteining to fingle wordes and 

working by their diuers foundes and audible tunes 

alteration to the eare onely and not themynde. 

Word as he lieth in courfe of language is 
many wayes figured and thereby not a 
little altered in found, which cbnfequently 
alters the tune and harmonie of a meeter 
as to the eare. And this alteration is 
fometimes by adding fometimes by rabbating of a fil- 
lable or letter to or from a word either in the beginning, 
middle or ending ioyning or vnioyning of fillables and 
letters fupprefling or confounding their feuerall foundes, 
or by mifplacing of a letter, or by cleare exchaunge of 
one letter for another, or by wrong ranging of the ac- 
cent. And your figures of addition or furplufe be 
three, videl. In the beginning, as to fay : I-doen, for 
doon, endanger, for danger, embolden, for bolden. 

In the middle, as to fay renuers, for reuers, meeterly, 
for meetly, goldyloc&es, for goldlockes. 

In th'end, as to fay [remembren] for [remembre] 
\Jpoken] for [/poke]. And your figures of rabbate be 
as many, videl. 

From the beginning, as to fay \twixt for betwixt] 
[gain/ay. for againefay :] [*// for euilli] 

From the middle, as to fay [paraunter for parauen- 
ture]poorety for pouertie] fouraigne for foueraigne] tane 
for taken."] 

From the end, as to fay \morne for morning] bet for 
better\ and fuch like. 
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Your fwallowing or eating vp one letter by another 
is when two vowels meete, whereof th'ones, found goetk 
into other, as to lay for to attaint fattaine] for forrow 
and /mart for* and /mart.'] 

Your difplacing of a fillable as to fay [defier for de- 
fire.'] fier for fire.] 

By cleare exchaunge of one letter or fillable for an- 
other, as to lay euermare for euermore, wrang for wrong: 
gould for gold: fright for fraight and a hundred moe, 
which be commonly riiifufed and llrained to make 
rime. 

By wrong ranging the accent of a-fillable by which 
meane a Ihort fillable is made long and a long Ihort 
as to fay fouer&ine for foukraine : gratious for grdtious : 
bidure for end&re : Salbmon for Sdlomon. 

Thefe many wayes may our maker alter his wordes, 
and fometimes it is done for pleafure to giue a better 
found, fometimes vpon neceflitie, and to make vp the 
rime. But our maker mull take heed that he be not 
' to bold fpecially in exchange of one letter for another, 
for vnleffe vfuall fpeach and cullome allow it, it is a 
fault and no figure, and becaufe thefe be figures of the 
fmallelt importaunce, I forbeare to giue them any vul- 
gar name. 

CHAP. S XIL 

Of Auricular figures pertaining to claufes of fpeech and 
by them working no little alteration to the eare. 

jjS your fingle wordes may be many waies trans T 

figured to make the meetre or verfe more 

tunable and melodious, fo alfo may your 

whole and entire claufes be in fuch fort con- 

triued by the order of their conftrudtion as 

the eare may receiue a certaine recreation, although 

the mind for any noueltie of fence be little or nothing 

affected. And therefore al your figures of grammati- 

tall conflruction, I accompt them but merely auricular 

•n that they reach no furder then the eare. To which 

there will appeare fome fweete or vnfauery point to 
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a offer you dolour or delight, either by fome euident 

1 defect, or furplufage, or diforder, or immutation in the 

\ fame fpeaches notably altering either the congruitie 
grammatically or the fence, or both. And firfl of thofe 
that worke by defect:,, if but one word or fome little 
portion of fpeach be wanting, it may be fupplied by 
ordinary vnderflanding and vertue of the . 

figure Eclipfis, as to fay, fo early a man> for C r t£e* 
[are ye"] fo early a man : he is to be in- Figu ^ u ° t f de> 

/ treated, for he is [eq/ie] to be intreated : I 

thanke God I am to Hue like a Gentleman, for -I am 
\able] to Hue, and -the Spaniard faid in his deuife of 
armes acuerdo oluido, I remember I forget whereas 
in right congruitie of fpeach it mould be. I remember 
[that I [doo] forget. And in a deuife of our owne 
[empechement pur a choifon] a let for a furderance 
whereas it mould be faid \vfe] a let for a furderance, 
and a number more Hke fpeaches defectiue, and fup- 
plied by common vnderflanding. 

But if it be to mo claufes then one, that fome fuch 
word be fupplied to perfit the congruitie or z 
fence of them all, it is by the figure \Zeug- or the 
ma] we call him the [fingle fupplie] becaufe Single supply - 

i by one word we feme many claufes of one congruitie, 
and may be likened to the man that femes many 

1 maiflers at once, but all of one country or kindred : as 

I to lay. 

I Fellowes and friends and kinne forfooke me quite. 

Here this word forfooke fatisfieth the congruitie and 
fence of all three claufes, which would require euery of 
them afmuch. And as we fetting forth her Maiefties 
regaU petigree, faid in this figure of [Single fupplie.] 
Her graundfires Father and Brother was a King 
Her mother a crowned Queene^ her Sifter and her f elf e. 

Whereas ye fee this one word [was] femes them all 
in that they require but one congmitie and fence. 

Yet hath this figure of [Single fupply] another pro- 
pertie, occafioning him to change now and then his 
name : by the order of his fupplie, for if it be placed 
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in the forefront of all the feuerall claufes whom he is to 
Prozeu feme as a common feruitour, then is he 

or tfiT*' called by the Greeks Prozeugma, by vs the 
Ringleader. Ringleader : thus 

Her beautieperst mine eye, her /peach mine wofull hart: 
Her prefence all the powers of my difcourfe. etc. 

Where ye fee that this one word \j>erft] placed in 
the foreward, fatisfieth both in fence and congruitie all 
thofe other claufes that followe him. 

And if fuch word of fupplie be placed in 

ez lV<$T a the middle of all fuch claufes as he ferues : 

Middle mar- ft j s by the Greekes called Mezozeugma, by 

vs the [Middlemarcher] thus : 
Faire maydes beautie (alack) with yeares it weares away. 
And with wether andficknes, and f arrow as they fay. 

Where ye fee this word \iveares] femes one claufe 

before him, and two claufes behind him, in one and 

the fame fence and congruitie. And in this verfe, 

Either t/ie troth or talke nothing at all. 

Where this word [talke] femes the claufe before and 

alfo behind. But if fuch fupplie be placed after all 

h tozeuzma ^ e c ^ au ^ es > **& not before rior in the mid- 
or the die, then is he called by the Greeks Hypo- 
Rewwarder. gg^gma, and by vs the [Rerewarder\ thus : 
My mates that wont, to keepe me companie, 
And my neighbours, who dwelt next to my wall, 
The friends thatfware, they would notflicke to die 
In my quarrell : they are fled from me all 
Where ye fee this word [fled from me] ferae all the 

three claufes requiring but one congruitie and fence. 

But if fuch want be in fundrie claufes, and of feuerall 

congruities or fence, and the fupply be made to feme 

siiutsis t ^ iem a N> fr is by the figure Sillepfis, whom 

or the ' for that refpecl we call the [double fupplie] 

Double supply. conce i u i ng> ^ as it were, comprehending 

. vnder one, a fupplie of two natures, and may be likened 
to the man that femes many mailers at once, being of 
ftrange Countries or kinreds, as in thefe verfes, where 
the lamenting widow fhewed the Pilgrim the graues in. 
which her husband and children lay buried. 
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Here my fweete fonnes and daughters all my bliffe, 
Yonder mine owne deere husband buried is. 
Where ye fee one verbe lingular fupplyeth the plur- 
all and lingular, and thus 

Judge ye louers, if it beftrange or: no: 
My Ladie laughs for ioy, and I for wo. 
Where ye fee a third perfon fupplie himfelfe and a 
firil perfon. » And thus, 

Madame ye neuer Jhewed your felfe vntrue, 
Nor my deferts would euer fuffer you. 

Viz. to Ihow. Where ye fee the moode Indicariue 
fupply him felfe and an Infinitiue. And the like in 
thefe other. 

I neuer yet failde you in conftancie, 
Nor neuer doo intend vntill I die. 
Viz. [tofhow.] Thus much for the congruitie, now 
fc* the fence. One wrote thus of a young man, who 
flew a villaine that had killed his father, and rauifhed 
his mother. 

Thus valiantly and with a manly minde, 
And by onefeate of euerlafling fame, 
This luftie lad fully requited kinde, 
His fathers death, and eke his mothers Jhame. 
Where ye fee this word [requite] ferue a double 
fence : that is to lay, to reuenge, and to fatisfie. For 
the parents iniurie was reuenged, and the duetie of 
nature performed or latisfied by the childe. But if 
this fupplie be made to fundrie claufes, or to one claufe 
fundrie times iterated, and by feuerall words, fo as 
euery claufe hath his owne fupplie : then ny*oz*ttxis. 
is it called by the Greekes Hypozeuxis, we or the 
call him the fubflitute after his originall, Substitute - 
and is a fupplie with iteration, as thus : 

Vnto the kingfhe went, and to the kingjhefaid^ 
Mine owne liege Lord behold thy poor e handmaid. 
Here [went to the king] and [faid to the king] be but 
one claufe iterated with words of fundrie fupply. Or 
as in thefe verfes following. . 

My Ladie gaue me, my Ladie wifl not what, 

M 
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Getting me leaue to be her Soueraine : 
For by fuck gift my Ladie hath done that, 
Which vuhileftfke liuesjhe may not call againe* 
Here [my Ladie gaue] and [my Ladie wi/t\ be (ap- 
plies with iteration, by vertue of this figure. 

Ye haue another auricular figure of defec% and is 
when we begin to fpeake a thing, and breake of in the 
middle way, as if either it needed no further to be ) 
fpoken of, or that we were afhanied, or afraide to 
fpeakei it out. It is alfo. fometimes done by way of 

AAottafiens tnreatn " 1 g> ^d to m ^ w a moderation of ,« 
oft&e anger. The Greekes call him Apofiopcfis. 

Figure of silence. ^ ^ figure of fil encCy QT Q f interruption, 

indifferently. * • l 

If we dbo interrupt x our fpeech few: feare, this may 
be an example, where as one durfl not make the true 1 
report as it was, but (laid halfe way for feare of 
offence, thus : 

Hefaidyon were, Tdare not teU you plaint : 
For words once out, neuer returne againe. 
If it be for ftiame, or that the fpeaker fuppofe it 
would be indecent to tell all, then thus : as he that i 
laid to his fweete hart, whom he checked for fecretly 
whifpering with a fufpecled perfon. 

And did ye not come by his chamber dore t 
And tell him that : gpe to, I fay no more. 
If it be for anger or by way of manace or to fliow a 
moderation of wrath as the graue and difcreeter fort 
of men do, then thus. 

If I take you withfuch another caft 
Ifweare by God, but let this be the lafl. 
Thinking to haue laid further viz. I will punifh you. 
If it be for none of all thefe caufes but vpon fome 
fodaine occafion that moues a man to breake of his 
tale, then thus. 

He told me all at large : lo yonder is the man 
Let himfelfe tell the tale that befttcll can. 
This figure is fit for phantaflicall heads and fuch as 
be fodaine or lacke memorie. X know one of good 
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learning that greatly blemifheth his difcretion with this 
maner of fpeach : for if he be in the graueft matter of 
the world talking, he will vpon the fodaine for the 
flying of a bird ouerthwart the way, or fome other 
fuch Height caufe, interrupt his tale and neuer returne 
to it againe. 

Ye haue yet another maner of fpeach purporting at 
the firfl blufh a defecl; which afterward is fupplied, the 1 
Greekes call him Prolepfis, we the Pro- p ro u*sis. 
pounder, or the Explaner which ye will : or the 
becaufe he workes both effectes, as thus, Pr °P° under - 
where in certaine verfes we defcribe the triumphant 
enter-view of two great Princeffes thus. 
Thefe two great Queenes, came marching hand in hand, 
Vnto the hail, where Jtore of Princes fland : 
And people of all countreys to behold, 
Coronis all clad,, in purple cloth of gold : 
Celiar in robes, offiluer tiffew white, 
With rich rubies, andpearles all bedighte. 

Here ye fee the firfl proportion in a fort defe&iue 
and of imperfect fence, till ye come by diuifion to ex- 
plane and enlarge it, but if we fhpuld follow the ori- 
ginall right, we ought rather to call him the foreflaller, 
for like as he that flandes in the market way, and takes 
all vp before it come to the market in grofle and fells 
it by retaile, fo by this maner of fpeach our maker 
fetts down before all the matter by a brief propofition, 
and afterward explanes it by a diuifion more parti- 
cularly. 

By this other example it appeares alfo. 
Then deare Lady I pray you let it bee, 
That our long loue may lead vs to agree: 
Mefince I may not wed you to my wife, 
Toferueyou as a miftreffe all my life: 
Ye that may not me for your husband haue, 
To clayme me for your feruant and your fiaue. 
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CHAP. XII\I\ 
Of your figures Auricular working by diforder. 

VS^SStp all theirfpeaches which wrought 

mperbaton, BO Offi ^y diforder the Greekes gaue a 

or the ' Bggj fSm general name \Hiperbaton\ as 

Trespasser, pggj jg| much to fay as the [/r*#a^r] 

^ a ^ mtmm an d becaufe fuch diforder may 

be committed many wayes it receiueth fundry particulars 

vnder him, whereof fome are onely proper to the Greekes 

and Latines and not to vs, other fome ordinarie in our 

maner of fpeaches, but fo foule and intolerable as I 

will not feeme to place them among the figures, but 

do raunge them as they deferue among the vicious or 

faultie fpeaches. 

Your firft figure of tollejrable diforder is \Parenthefis\ 
A . . or* by an Englifh name the \Infertour\ and 

Parenthesis. . , V,. - r t * r • 

or the is when ye will feeme for larger information 
insertour. or f ome t ner purpofe, to peece or graffe 

in the middeft of your tale an vnnecenary parcell of 
fpeach, which neuertheleffe may be thence without any 
detriment to the reft. The figure is fo common that 
it needeth none example, neuertheleffe becaufe we are 
to teache Ladies and Gentlewomen to know their 
fchoole points and termes appertaining to the Art, we 
may not refufe to yeeld examples euen in the plainefl 
cafes, as that of maifter Diars very aptly. 
But now my Deere {forfo my loue makes me to call you flilf) 
Thatlouelfay^ that luckleffe loue, thatirvorksmcallthis UL 
Alfo in our Eglogue intituled Elpine, which we 
made being but eightene yeares old, to king Edward 
the fixt a Prince of great hope, we furmifed that the 
Pilot of a fhip anfwering the King, being inquifitiue 
and defirous to know all the parts of the fhip and 
tackle, what they were, and to what vfe they feraed, 
vfing this infertion or Parenthefis. 

Soueraigne Lord {for why a greater name 
To one on earth no mortall tongue can frame 
Nojlatelieflile can giue the praclifd penne : 
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To one on earth conuerfant among men.) 

And fo proceedes to anfwere the kings queftion ? 
Thejhippe thou feest fay ling in fea fo targe, etc. 

This infertion is very long and vtterly impertinent 
to the principall matter, and makes a great gappe in 
the taje, neuertheleffe is no difgrace but rather a bewtie 
and to very good purpofe, but you mud not vfe fuch 
infertions often nor to thick, nor thofe that bee very 
long as this of ours, for it will breede great confufion 
to haue the tale fo much interrupted. 

Ye haue another manner of difordered fpeach, when 
ye mifplace your words or claufes and fet that before 
which mould be behind, et e conuerfo, we Huteron 
call it in Englifh prouerbe, the cart before *%'£?*' 
the horfe, the Greeks call itlfifferonproteron, Preposterous. 
we name it the Prepoflerous, and if it be not too much 
vfed is tollerable inough, and many times fcarce per- 
ceiueable, vnleffe the fence be thereby* made very 
abfurd : as he that defcribed 1 his manner of departure 
from his miftreffe, faid thus not much to be mifliked. 
/ kift her cherry lip aftd tooke my leaue : 

For I tooke my leaue and kift her : And yet I can- 
not well fay whether a man vfe to kiffe before hee take 
his leaue, or take his leaue before he kiffe, or that it 
be all one bufines. It feemes the taking leaue is by 
viing fome fpeach, intreating licence of departure : the 
kiffe a knitting vp of the farewell, and as it were a 
teftimoniall of the licence withoutwhich here inEngland 
one may not prefume of courtefie tp depart, let yong 
Courtiers decide this controuerfie. One defcribing his 
landing vpon a ftrange coaft, fayd thus prepofteroufly. 
When we had climbde the tfifs, and utre afhore^ 

Whereas he fhould haue faid by good order. 
When we were come afhore and clymed had the cliffs 

For one muft be on land ere he can clime. And 
as another laid : 
My dame that bred me vp'and bare me in her wombe. 

Whereas the bearing is before the bringing vp. All 
your other figures of diforder becaufe they rather feeme 
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deformities then bewties of language,for fo many of them 
as be notorioufly vndecent, and make no good harmony, 
I place them in the Chapter of vices hereafter following. 

CHAP. XIIIL 
Of your figures Auricular that worke by Surplufage. 

Our figures auricular that workeby furplufage, 
fuch of them as be materiall and of im- 
portaunce to the fence or bewtie of your 
language, I referre them to the harmonicall 
fpeaches of oratours among the figures 
rhetoricall, as be thofe of repetition, and iteration or 
amplification. All other forts of furplufage,.I accompt 
rather vicious then figuratiue, and therefore not me- 
lodious as fhalbe remembred in the chapter of viciofi- 
ties or faultie fpeaches. 

CHAP. XV. 
Of auricular figures working by exchange. 

KPB^SjIOur figures that worke auri- 

Enaiiage. Wh!Nffi\ cularly by exchange, were 

FigSre^fex- E&Sl l^ j more obferuable to the Greekes 

change. , EjE^^g and Latines for the braueneue 

of their language, ouer that 
our is, and for the multiplicitie of their Grammaticall 
accidents, or verball affecls, as I may terme them, that 
is to lay, their diuers cafes, moodes, tenfes, genders, 
with variable terminations, by reafon whereof, they 
changed not the very word, but kept the word, and 
changed the ftiape of him onely, vfing one cafe for an- 
other, or tenfe, or perfon, or gender, or number, or 
moode. We, hauing no fuch varietie of accidents, haue 
little or no vfe of this figure. They called it EnaUage. 
But another fort of exchange which they had, and 

Hitaiiage ver y P re ty> we d° e likewife vfe, not chang- 
orthe ' ing one word for another, by their ,acci- 

Changeiing. dentg Qr ^^ ag the £ m //^ e: nor ty the 

places, as the \Prepqfterous'\ but changing their true 
conflrudlion and application, whereby the fence is quite 
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peruerted and made very abfurd : as, he that fliould fay, 
for tell me troth and lie not, lie me troth and tell not For \ 
come dine with me andjlay not, come Jlay with me and dine 
not. 

A certaine piteous louer, to moue his miflres to com- 
panion, wrote among other amorous verfes, this one. 
Madame, Ifet your eyes before mine woes* 

For, mine woes before your eyes, fpoken to th'intent 
to winne fauour in her light 

But that was pretie of a certaine forrie man of law, 
that gaue his Client but bad councell, and yet found 
fault with his fee, and faid: my fee, good frend, hath 
deferued better counfel. Good mailer, quoth the 
Client, if your felfe had not faid fo, I would neuer haue 
beleeued it: but now I thinke as you doo. The man 
of law perceiuing his error, I tell thee (quoth he) my 
counfel hath deferued a better fee. Yet of all others 
was that a niofl ridiculous,* but very true exchange, 
which the yeoman of London vfed with his Sergeant at 
the Mace, who laid be would goe into the countrie, and 
make merry a day or two, while his man plyed his 
bufines at home: an example of it you (hall finde in 
our Enterlude entituled Luftie London: the Sergeant, 
for fparing of horf-hire, laid he woulct goe with the 
Carrier on foote. That is not for your worlhip, faide 
his yeoman, whereunto the Sergeant replyed. 
/ wot what I meane John, it is for to flay 
And company the knaue Carrier, for loofing my way. 

The yeoman thinking it good manner to foothe his 
Sergeant, laid againe. 

/ meane what I wot Sir, your befl is to hie, 
And carrie a knaue with you for companie, 

. Ye fee a notorious exchange of the conilru&ion, and 
application of the words in this : / wot what I meane ; 
and / meane what I wot, and in the other, company 
the knaue Carrier, and carrie a knaue in your company. 
The Greekes call this figure \Hipallage\ the Latins 
Submutatio, we in our vulgar may call him the hinder- 
change} but I had rather haue him called the [Change- 
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ling] nothing at all fweruing from his originall, and 
much more aptly to the purpofe, and pleafanter to 
beare in memory: fpecially for your Ladies and pretie 
miftreffes in Court, for whofe learning I write, becaufe 
it is a terme often in their mouthes, and alluding to the 
opinion of Nurfes, who are wont to fay, that the Fay- 
ries vfe to fleale the fairell children out of their cradles, 
and put other ill fauoured in their places, which they 
called changelings, or Elfs: fo, if ye mark, doeth our 
Poet, or maker play with his wordes, vfing a wrong ' 
conflrudlion for a right, and an abfurd for a fenfible, 
by manner of exchange. 

CHAP: XVI. ) 

Of fotne other figures which becaufe they feme chiefly tc \ 
make the meeters tunable and melodious, and af- j 

feci not the minde but very little, be pla- 
ced among the auricular. 

BSBSJpe Greekes vfed a manner of 

Omoioteieton, Bra EMM *P eec k or writing in their proles, 

Likeioose Km ESsl ^ a t wen * ty claufes, finifhing 

°° sc ' B5B-B51 the wordsofliketune^ and might 

be by vfing like cafes, tenfes, 
and other points of confonance, which they called « 
Omoioteleton, and is that wherin they neerell approched 
to our vulgar ryme, and may thus be expreffecL 
Weeping creeping befeeching I wan, 
The loue at length of Lady Lucian, j 

Or thus if we fpeake in profe and not in meetre. 

Mifchaunces ought not to be lamented, | 

But rather by wifedome in time preuenjed : 
Forfuch mifhappes as be remedileffe, \ 

To forrow them it is but foolifhneffe : 
Yet are we allfofrayle of nature, 
As to begreeued with euery difpleafure. 
The craking Scotts as the Cronicle reportes at a 
certaine time made this bald rime vpon the Englifti-men. 
Long beards hartleffe, 
Painted hoodes witleffe : 
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Gay coates graceleffe, s 
Make all England thriftleffe. 

Which is no perfit rime in deede, but daufes finifhing 
in the felf lame tune : for a rime of good fimphonie 
fhould not conclude his concords with one and the fame 
terminant fillable, as leff, leff, leff, but with diuers and 
like terminants, as lef pref mef as was before declared 
in the chapter of your cadences, and your claufes. in 
profq ftiould neither finifh with the fame nor with the 
like terminants, but with the contrary as hath bene 
fhewed before in the booke of proportions; yet many 
vfe it otherwife, neglecting the Poeticall harmonie and 
skill. And th'Earle of Surrey with Syr Thomas Wyat> 
the mpfl excellent makers of their time, more peraduen- 
ture refpedtihg the fitnefle and ponderofitie of their 
wordes then the true cadence or fimphonie, were very 
licencious in this point. Wexall this figure following 
the originall, the [like loofe] alluding to th' Archers terme 
who is not faid to finifh the feate of his fhpt before he 
giue the loofe, and deliuer his arrow from his bow, in 
which refpecl we vfe to fay marke the loofe of a thing 
for marke the end of it. 

Ye do by another figure notably affedl 
th'eare when ye make euery word of the P< Z?'£Z*' 
verfe to begin with a like letter, as for ex- Figure of like 
ample in this verfe written in an Epithaphe etter * 
of our making. 

Time tried his truth his trauailes and his trufl y 
And time to late tried his integrities 

It is a figure much vfed by our common rimers, and 
doth well if it be not too much vfed, for then it falleth 
into the vice which fhalbe hereafter fpoken of called 
Tautologia. 

Ye haue another fort of fpeach in a Asyndeton, 
maner defectiue becaufe it wants good band or the 
or coupling, and is the figure [Afyndeton\ °° se langage * 
we call him \loofe language] and doth not a litle alter 
th'eare as thus. 

If aw it, I faid it, Iwillfweare it. 
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Ccefar the Dictator vpon the victorie hee obteined 
againfl Pharnax king of Bithinia (hewing the celeritie 
of his conquefl, wrate home to the Senate in this tenour 
of fpeach no leffe fwift and fpeedy then his victorie. 
Veni, vidi, vici, 
I came, If aw, I ouercame. 
Meaning thus I was no fooner come and beheld 
them but the. viclorie fell on my fide. 

The Prince of Orenge for his deuife of Armes in 
banner difplayed againfl the Duke of Alua and the 
Spaniards in the Low-countrey vfed the like maner of 
fpeach. 

Pro Rege,pro lege, pro grege, 
For the king, for the commons ? for the countrey /awes. 
It is a figure to be vfed when we will feeme to make 
hail, or to be earned, and thefe examples with a num- 
ber more be fpoken by the figure of [lofe language.] 
Quite contrary to this ye haue another maner of con- 
Peiisindeton^ftmftion which they called \Polifindeton\ 
or the ' % we may call him the [couple claufe] for that 
Coopic clause, euerv c i au f e j s ^it aad coupled together 

with a coniuncliue thus. 

And If aw it, and I fay it and I 
Willfweare it to be true. 
So might the Poefie of Cafar haue bene altered 
thus. 

/ came, and If aw, and I ouercame. 
One wrote thefe verfes after the fame fort. 
For in her tnynde no thought there is, 
But howfhe may be true iwis : 
And tenders thee and all thy heale, 
And wifheth both thy health and weale : 
And is thine owne, and fo fhe fayes, 
And cares for thee ten thoufand wayes. 
Ye haue another maner of fpeach drawen out at 
length and going all after one tenure and with an im- 
irmus, perfit fence till you come to the lafl word or 
or «ie verfe which concludes the whole premiffes 
ng oo«e. ^.^ a ^ fence and full periode, the 
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Greeks call it Irmus, I call him the [long loofe] thus 
appearing in a dittie of Sir Thomas Wyat where he 
defcribes the diuers diftempers of his bed. 
The restleffe ftate renuer of my fmart f 
The labours falue increafing my f arrow { : 
The bodies eafe and troubles of my hart % 
Quietour of mynde mine vnquiet foe : 
Forgetter ofpaine remembrer of woe, 
The place offleepe wherein I do but wake : 
Befprent with teares my bed I thee forfake. 
Ye fee here how ye can gather no perfection of fence 
in all this dittie till ye come to the lafl verfe in thefe 
wordes my bed I thee forfake. And, in another Sonet 
of Petrarcha which was thus Englifhed by the lame 
Sir Thomas Wyat. 

If weaker care if fodaine pale collour, 
Jfmanyfighes with little fpedch to plaine: 
Now toy now woe, if they my ioyes distaine, 
For hope of f mall, if much to fear e therefore, 
Befigne of loue then do I loue againe. 
Here all the whole fence of the dittie is fufpended tilt 
ye come to the lafl three wordes, then do I loue againe t 
which finifheth the fong with a full and perfit fence. 
When ye will fpeake giuing euery per- suiheim 
fon or thing befides his proper name a or the*' 
qualitie by way of addition whether it be Qua 11 *"*- 
of good or of bad it is a figuratiue fpeach of audible 
alteration, fo is it alfo of fence as to fay. 

Fierce Achilles, wife Neflor wilie Vlyffes, 
Diana the chafl and thou louely Venus : 
With thy blind boy that altnqft neuer miffes, 
But hits our hartes when he leuds at vs. 
Or thus commending the Ifle of great Brittaine. 
Albion hugefl of Wefteme Hands all, 
Soyle offweete ayre aud ofgoodflore : 
God fetid we fee thy glory neuer fall,, 
But rather dayly to grow more and more, 
Or as we fang of our Soueraigne Lady giuing her 
thefe Attributes befides her proper name. 
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Elizabeth regent of the great Brittaine lie, 
i Honour of all regents and of Queenes. 
But if we fpeake thus not expreffing her proper 
name Elizabeth, videl. 

The Englijh Diana, the great Britton mayde. 
Then it is not by Epitheton or figure of Attribution 
but by the figures Antonomafia, or Periphrafis. 

Ye haue yet another manner of fpeach when ye will 
Endiadis, feeme to make two of one not thereunto 
Fi^re of conftrained, which therefore we call the figure 
Twinnes. of Twynnes, the Greekes Endiadis thus. 

Not you coy dame your lowrs nor your lookes. 
For [your lowring lookes!] And as one of our ordi- 
nary rimers faid. 

Of fortune nor her frowning face, 
I am nothing agaft. 
In Head, of [fortunes frowning face.] One prayfing 
the Neapolitans for good men at armes, faid by the 
figure of Twynnes thus. 

A proud people and wife and valiant, 
Fiercely fighting with horfes and with barbes : 
By whofeprovves the Romain Prince did daunt, 
Wild Affricanes and the lawleffe Alarbes : 
The Nubiens marching with their armed cartes 9 
Andfleaing afarre with venim and with dartes. 
Where ye fee this figure of Twynnes twife vfed, 
once when he faid horfes and barbes for barbd horfes : 
againe when he faith with venim and with dartes for 
venimous dartes. 

chap. xvim. 

Of the figures which we call Senfable, becaufe they alter 

and affecl the minde by alteration offence, 

andfirfl infingle wordes. 

[He eare hauing receiued his due fatisfacTion 
by the auricular figures, now mufl the 
minde alfo be ferued, with his naturall 
delight by figures fenfible fuch as by al- 
teration of intendmentes affecl the cour- 
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age, and geue a good liking to the conceit. And firft, 

fingle words haue their fence and vnderflanding altered 

and figured many wayes, to wit, by tranfport, abufe, 

crofle-naming, new naming, change of name. This 

will feeme very darke to you, vnleffe it be otherwife 

explaned more particularly : and firft of Meupkora, 

Tranfport There is a kinde of wrefting j^J^Sans- 

of a fingle word from his owne right fignifi- sporte. 

cation, to another not fo naturall, but yet of fome 

affinitie or conueniencie with it, as to fay, I cannot di- 

geft your vnkinde words, for I cannot take theiri in 

good part: or as the man of law faid, ffeeleyounot, for 

I vnderftand not your cafe, becaufe he had not his fee 

in his hand. Or as another laid to a mouthy Aduo- 

cate, why barkeft thou at me fo fore ? , Or to call the 

top of a tree, or of a hill, the crowne of a tree or of a 

hill : for in deede crowne is the higheft ornament of a 

Princes head, made like a clofe garland, or els the 

top of a mans head, where the baire windes about, 

and becaufe fuch terme is not applyed naturally to a 

tree, or to a hill, but is tranfported from a mans head 

to a hill or tree, therefore it is called by metaphore, 

or the figure of tranfport. And* three caufes moues vs 

to vfe this figure, one for neceffitie or want of a better 

word, thus: 

As t/ie drie ground that thirftes after afhowr 
Seemes to reioyce when it is well iwet, 
Andfpeedely brings foorth both graffe andflowr, 
Iflacke offunne orfeafon doo not let. 
Here for want of an apter and more naturall word 
to declare the drie temper of the earth, it is faid to 
third and to reioyce, which is onely proper to liuing 
creatures, and yet being fo inuerted, doth not fo much 
fwerue from the true fence, but that euery man can 
eafilie conceiue the meaning thereof. 3 

Againe, we vfe it for pleafure and ornament of our 
fpeach, as thus in an Epitaph of our owne making, to 4 

the honourable memorie of a deere friend, Sir John 
Tftrogmorton, knight, Iuftice of Chefter, and a man of 
many commendable vertues. 
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1 

Whom vertue rerde, enuy hath ouerthrowen 
And lodged full low, vnder this marble flone: 
Ne neuer were his values fo well knowen, 
Whitest he liued here, as now that he is gone. 
Here thefe words, rered, ouerthrowen, and lodged, are 
inuerted, and metaphorically appiyed, not vpon ne- 
ceflitie, but for ornament onely, afterward againe in 
thefe verfes. 

Nofunne by day that euer faw him rest 
Free from the toyles ofhisfo bufie charge, 
No night that harbour d rankor in his breast, 
Nor merry moode, made reafon runne at largp. 
In thefe verfes the inuerfion or metaphore, lyeth in 
thefe words, faw, harbourd,run\ which naturally are 
appiyed to liuing things, and not to iiifenfible : as, the 
funne, or the night:- and yet they approch fo neere, 
and fo conueniently, as the fpeech is thereby made 
more commendable. Againe, in moe verfes of the 
fame Epitaph, thus. • 

His head a fource ofgrauitie and fence, 
His memory afhop qfciuill arte: , 
His tongue ajlreame offugred eloquence, 
Wifdome and meekenes Hay mingled in his harte y 
In which verfes ye fee that thefe words, fource, Jhop, 
flud, fugred, are inuerted from their owne fignification 
to another, not altogether fo naturall, but of much 
affinitie with it 

Then alfo do we it fometimes to enforce a fence 
and make the word more fignificatiue : as thus, f 
Iburne in loue, Ifreefe in deadly hate 
I fwimme in hope, andfinke in deepe difpaire. 
Thefe examples I haue the willinger giuen you to 
fet foorth the nature and vfe of your figure metaphore, 
which of any other being choifly made, is the moft 
commendable and moft common. 

catackrests ** ut ^ *° r kcke °f naturall and proper 

or the ' terme or worde we take another, neither 

Figureofabusc mLtma x [ nor proper and do vntruly applie 

it to the thing which we would feeme to expreffe, and 
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without any iufl inconuenience, it is not then fpoken by 
this figure Metaphore or of inuerfion as before, but by 
plaine abufe, as he that bad his man go into his library 
and fet him his bowe and arrowes, for in deede there 
was neuer a booke there to be found, or as one ihould 
in reproch fay to a poore man, thou raskall knaue, 
where raskall is properly the hunters terme giuen to 
young deere, leane and out of feafon, and not to peo- 
ple : or as one laid very prefily in this verfe. 

I lent my loue to loffe, and gaged my life in vaine. 
Whereas this worde lent is properly of mony or 
fome fuch other thing, as men do commonly borrow, 
for vfe to be repayed againe, and being applied to 
loue is vtterly abufed, and yet very commendably 
fpoken by vertue of this figure. For he that loueth 
and is not beloueid againe, hath no lefle wrong, than 
he that lendeth and is neuer repayde. 

Now doth this vnderflanding or fecret conceyt reach 
many times to the only nomination of per- . , . . . 
tons or things in their names, as of men, or the 
or mountaines, feas, countries and fuch like, Misnomer. 
in which refpect the wrong naming, or otherwife naming 
of them then is due, carieth not onely an alteration of 
fence but a neceffitie of intendment figuratiuely, as 
when we cal loue by the name of Venus, flelhly lull by 
1 the name of Cupid, bicaufe they were fuppofed by the 
I auncient poets to be authors and kindlers of loue and 
lufl : Vulcane for fire, Ceres for bread : Bacchus for 
1 wine by the fame reafonj alfo if one mould fay to a 
skilfull craftesman knowen for a glutton or common 
drunkard, that had fpent all, his goods on riot and de- 
licate fare. 

Thy hands they made thee rich, thy pallat made thee poore. 
It is ment, his trauaile and arte* made him wealthie, 
his riotous life had made him a beggar : and as one 
that boafted of his houfekeeping, laid that neuer a 
yeare paffed ouer his head, that he drank not in his 
houfe euery moneth foure tonnes of beere, and one 
hogfhead of wine, meaning not the caskes or veffels, 
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but that quantitie which they conteyned. Thefe and 
fuch other fpeaches, where ye tak^ the name of the 
Author for the thing at felfe ; or the thing conteining, 
for that which is contained, and in many other cafes do 
as it were wrong name the perfon or the thing. So 
neuertheleffe as it may be vnderftood, it is by the 
figure metonymia, or mifnamer. 
And if this manner of naming perfons or things be 

Antonomaria,. n<*.by way of mifnaming as before, but 

or the by a conuenient difference, and fuch as is 

Surnamcr. tmt Qr eft eeme( j an a likely to be true, it is 

then called not metonimia, but antonomafia, or the Sur- 
namer, (not the miihamer, which might extend to any 
other thing afwell as to a perfon) as he that would fay : \ 
not king Philip of Spaine, but the Weflerne king,. be- , 
caufe his dominion lieth the furdeft Weft of any i 
Chriften prince: and the French king the great FaHois, 
becaufe fo is the name of his houfe, or the Queene of 
England, The maiden Queene, for that is her hieft pe- 
culiar among all the Queenes of the world, or as we 
faid in one of our Partheniades, the Bryton mayde, 
becaufe me is the moil great and famous mayden of 
all Brittayne : thus, 

But in chaste flile, am borne as I weene 

To blazon foorth the Brytton mayden Queene. 

So did our forefathers call Henry the first \ Beau- 
clerke, Edmund Ironfide, Richard cceur de lion : Edward 
the Confeffor, and we of her Maieflie Elifabeth the 
peafible. 

Then alfo is the fence figuratiue when we deuife a 

Onomatofieia new name to 2Ji Y thing confonant, as neere 

or the ' as we can to the nature thereof, as to 

New namer. fay . fl^^ f lightning, clajhing of blades, 

clinking of fetters, chinking of mony: and as the poet 
Virgil faid of the founding a trumpet, ta-ra-tant, tara» 
tantara, or as we giue fpecial names to the voices 6i 
dombe beafls, as to fay, a horfe neigheth, a lyon brayes, 
a fwine grunts, a hen cackleth, a dogge howles, and a 
hundreth mo fuch new names as any man hath libertie to- 
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deuife, fo it be fittie for the thing which he couets to 
expreffe. 

Your Epitheton or qualifier \ whereof we fpake before, 
placing him among the figures auricular^ E^ t keton 
now becaufe he femes alfo to alter and en- or the 
force the fence, we will fay fomewhat more 8SiJi2?thifi- 
of him in this place, and do conclude that sure of Attri- 
he mud be apt and proper for the thing he utlon * 
is added vnto, and not difagreable or repugnant, as 
one that faid ; darke difdaine, and miferable pride, very 
abfurdly, for difdaine or difdained things cannot be 
laid darke, but rather bright and cleere, becaufe they 
be beholden and much looked vpori, and pride is 
rather enuied then pitied or miferable, vnleffe it be in 
Chriflian charitie, which helpeth not the terme in this 
cafe. Some of our vulgar writers take great pleafure 
in giuing Epithets and do it almofl to euery word 
which may receiue them, and mould not be fo, yea 
though they were neuer fo propre and apt r for fome- 
times wordes fuffered to go fingle, do giue greater fence 
and grace than words quallified by attributions do. 

But the fence is much altered and the hearers con- 
ceit flrangly entangled by the figure Metcu- Meialei>sis 
lepfis, which I calL the farfet, as when we or the 
had rather fetch a word a great way off Farrefet - 
then to vfe one nerer hand to expreffe the matter afwel 
and plainer. And it feemeth the deuifer of this figure, 
had a defire to pleafe women rather then men : for we 
vfe to fay by manner of Prouerbe : things farrefet and 
deare bought are good for Ladies : fo in this manner 
of fpeach we vfe it, leaping ouer the heads of a great 
many words, we take one that is furdefl off, to vtter our 
matter by : as Medea curfing hir firfl acquaintance with 
prince lafon, who had very vnkindly forfaken her, faid : 
Woe worth the tnountaine that the majle bare 
Which was thefirft caufer of all my care. 

Where fhe might afwell haue faid, woe worth our 
firfl meeting, or woe worth the time that Iafon arriued 
with his fhip-at my fathers cittie in Co/chos, when he 

/ ' N 
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tooke me away with him, and not fo farre off as to 
curfe the mountaine that bare the pinetree, that made 
the mall, that bare the failes, that the ihip failed with, 
which caried her away. v A pleafant Gentleman came 
into a Ladies nurfery, and faw her for her owne plea- 
fure rocking of her young child in the cradle, and fayd 
to her : 

Tfpeake it Madame without any mocke, 
Many afuch cradett may X fee you rocke. 
Gods paflion hourfon laid (he, would thou haue me 
beare mo children yet, no Madame quoth the Gentle- 
man, but I would haue you Hue long, that ye might 
the better pleafure your friends, for his meaning was that 
as euery cradle lignified a new borne childe, and euery 
child the leafure of one yeares birth, and many yeares 
a long life : fo by wilhing her to rocke many cradels of 
her owne, he wifhed her long life. Virgill faid : 

Pqfi multas tnea regna videns mirabor ariftas* 
' Thus in Englilh. 

After many a ftubble fkall I come 
And wonder at the fight of my kingdome. 
By Hubble the Poet vnderfloode yeares, for haruelts 
come but once euery yeare, at teaft waves' with vs in 
Europe. This is fpoken by the figure of farre-fef. 
Metalepfis. • 

And one notable meane to affect the minde, is to 

Rmtkans iaforce the fence of any thing by a word of 

' or the ' more than ordinary efficacie, and neuerthe- 

Renforcer. j eg j s not ^^xxoX^ but as it were, fecretly 

imply ed, as he that faid thus of a faire Lady. 
O rare beautie, 6 grace, and curtefie. 

And by a very euill man thus. 

Ofinne itfelfe, not wretch, but wretchednes. . 

Whereas if he had laid thus, O gratious, courteous 
and beautifuU woman : and, Ofinfull and wretched man, 
it had bene all to one effect, yet not with fuch force 
and efficacie, to fpeake by the denominatiue, as by the 
thing it felfe. 

As by the former figure we vfe to enforee our fence, 
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ft> by another we temper our fence v/ith wordes of fuch 
moderation, as in appearaunce it abateth it but not in 
deede, and is by the figure Liptotc, which Li * toU 
therefore I call the Moderator, and becomes or the 
vs many times better to fpeake in that fort Moderalour ' 
quallified, than if we fpake it by more forcible termes, 
and neuertheles is equipolent in fence, thus. 

I know you hate me not, nor wifh me any ill. 
Meaning in deede that he loued him very well and 
dearely, and yet the words doe not expreffe fo much, 
though they purport fo much. Or if you would fay, I 
1. am not ignorant, for I know well inough. Such a 

man is no foole, meaning in deede that he is a very 
wife man. 

But if fuch moderation of words tend to flattery, or 
1 foothing, or excufmg, it is by the figure ParadiastoU 

Paradiqftole, which therfore nothing impro- or the ° ' 
% perly we call the Curry-fauell, as when we Curry fauelL 
make the beft of a bad thing/ or turne a fignification 
to the more plaufible fence : as, to call an vnthrift, a 
I liberall Gentleman : the foolifh-hardy, valiant or coura- 

' gious : the niggard, thriftie : a great riot, or outrage, an . 

youthfull jpranke, and fuch like termes : moderating 
and abating the force of the matter by craft, and for a 
pleafing purpofe, as appeaxeth by thefe verfes of ours, 
teaching in what cafes it may commendably be vfed 
by Courtiers.* 

But if you diminiih and abbafe a thing by way of 
fpight and mallice, as it were to depraue it, Mtiosis 
fuch fpeach is by the figure Meiofis or the or the 
difdblcr, fpoken of hereafter in the place d«»m«. 
of fententious figures. 

A great mountain* as bigge as a molehill, 
A heauy burthen per dy, as a pound of /ethers. 
But if ye abafe your thing or matter by ignorance 
or errour in the choife of your word, then TaUnosis 
is it by vicious maner of fpeach called or the 
I Tapinqfis, Whereof ye mall haue examples Abbwer. 

in the chapter of vices hereafter folowing* 

4 These verses of the Author do not appear in the Text — Ed. 
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Then againe if we vfe fuch a word (as many times 
Synecdoche, we doe) by which we driue the hearer ta 
Figure of quick c° nceuie more or leffe or beyond or other- 
conccite. wife then the letter expreffeth, and it be 

not by vertue of the former figures Metaphor* and 
Abafe and the reft, the Greeks then call it Synecdoche, 
the LaXinesfub intelleclio or vnderftanding, for by part 
we are enforced to vnderftand the whole, by the whole 
part, by many things one thing, by one, many, by a 
thing precedent, a thing confequent, and generally one 
thing out of another by maner of contrariety to the 
word which is fpoken, aliud ex alio, which bepaiife it 
feemeth to aske a good, quick, and pregnant capacitie, 
and is not for an ordinarie or dull wit fo to do, I 
chofe to call him the figure not onely of conceit after 
the Greeke originall, but alfo of quick conceite. As 
for example we will giue none becaufe we will fpeake 
of him againe in another place, where he is ranged 
among the figures fenfable appertaining to claufes. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of fenfable figures altering and affecUng the mynde - 
by alteration offence or intendements in 
whole claufes orfpeaches. 

jS by the laft remembred figures the fence of 
fingle wordes is altered, fo by thefe that 
follow is that of whole and entier fpeach : 
and firft by the Courtly figure Allegoria r 
which is when we fpeake one thing and 
thinke another, and that our wordes and our meanings 
meete not. The vfe of this figure is fo large, and his 
vertue of fo great eflicacie as it is fuppofed no man 
can pleafantly vtter and perfwade without it, but in 
effect is fure neuer or very feldome to thriue and prof- 
per in the world, that cannot skilfully put in. vre, in 
fomuch as not onely euery common Courtier, but alfo- 
the graueft Counfellour, yea and the mod noble and 
wifeft Prince of them all are many times enforced to 
vfe it, by example (lay they) of the great Emperour 
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who had it vfually in his mouth to fay, Qui nefcit dif- 
fimulare nefcit regnare. Of this figure therefore which 
for his duplicitie we call the figure of [falfe femblant 
or diffimulation\ we will fpeake firfl as of the chief 
ringleader and captaine of all other figures, either in 
the Poeticall or oratorie fcience. 

And ye fhall know that we may diflem- Aiiegoria, 
ble, I meane fpeake otherwife then we Figi^eoHaise 
thinke? in earnefl afwell as in fport, vnder sembiant. 
couert and darke termes, and in learned and apparant 
fpeaches, in fhort fentences, and by long ambage and 
circumflance of wordes, and finally afwell when we 
lye as when we tell truth. To be fhort euery fpeach 
wrefled from his owne naturall fignification to another 
not altogether fo naturall is a kinde of difiimulation, 
becaufe* the wordes beare contrary countenaunce to 
th'intent But properly and in his v principall vertue 
Aiiegoria is when we do fpeake in fence tranflatiue and 
wrefled from the owne fignification, neuertheleffe ap- 
plied to another not altogether contrary, but hauing 
much conueniencie with it as before we faid of the 
metaphore : as for example if we mould call the com- 
mon wealth, a fhippe ; the Prince a Pilot, the Coun- 
fellours mariners, the flormes warres, the calme and 
[hauen] peace, this is fpoken all in allegorie : and be- 
caufe fuch inuerfion of fence in one fingle worde is by 
the figure Metaphore, of whom we fpake before, and 
this manner of inuerfion extending to whole and large 
fpeaches, it maketh the figure allegorie to be called a 
long and perpetuall Metaphore. A noble man after a 
whole yeares abfence from his ladie, fent to know how 
Ihe did, and whether (he remayned affedled toward 
him as me was when he left her. 
\ Lonely Lady I long full fore to heare, 

If ye remaine the fame, I left you the laftyeare. 
To whom fhe anfwered in allegorie other two verfes : 
My louing Lorde I will well that ye wist, 
The thred is fpon, that neuer fhall vntwifl. 
Meaning, that her loue was fo fledfafl and conflant 
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toward him as no time or occafion could alter it. Vir- 
gin in his fhepeherdly poemes called Eglogues vfed as 
rufticall but fit allegoric for the purpofe thus : 

Claudite iatn riuos pueH fat prata biberunt. 
Which I Englifh thus : [fill. 

Stop vp your Jlreames( my lads ) the tnedes haue drunk their 
As much to fay, leaue of now, yee haue talked of 
the matter inough : for the fhepheards guife in many 
places is by opening certaine fluces to water' their 
paflures, fo as when they are wet inough they fliut 
them againe : this application is full Allegoricke. 
- Ye haue another manner of AUegorie not full, but 
mixt, as he that wrate thus : 

The cloudes of care haue eoured all my coste, 
Theflormes offlrife, do threaten to appear e: 
The waues of woe, wherein myfhip is toste. 
Haue broke the banks, where lay my lifefo deere. 
Chippes of ill chance, are fallen amidjl my choife, 
1 To marre the minde that mentfor to reioyce. 

I call him not a full Allegorie, but mixt, bicaufe he 
difcouers withall what the cloud, florme, waue, and the 
reft are, which in a full allegorie fhould not be difcou- 
ered, but left at large to the readers iudgement and 
coniecture. 
WedifTemble againe vnder couert and darke fpea- 

Emzma. c ^ es » wnen we fpeake by way of riddle 
or the {Enigma) of which the fence can hardly 
Riddle. ^ e picked out, but by the parties owne 
aflbile, as he that laid : 

It is my mother well I wot, 
And yet the daughter that I begot. 
Meaning it by the ife which is made of frozen water, 
the fame being molten by the funne or fire, makes 
water againe. 

My mother had an old woman in her nurferie, who 
in the winter nights would put vs forth many prety 
ridles, whereof this is one": v 

/ haue a thing and rough it is 
And in the midfl a hole Iwis : 
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. There came a ybng man with his ginne 9 

And he put it a handfuU in. 
The good old Gentlewoman would tell vs.that were 
children how it was meant by a furd glooue. Some 
other naughtie body would peraduenture haue con- 
flrued it not halfe fo mannerly. The riddle is pretie 
but that it holdes too much of the Cachemphaton or 
foule fpeach and may be drawen to a reprobate fence. 
We diffemble after a fort, when we fpeake p ar imia 
by common prouerbs, or, as we vfe to call or 

them, old faid fawes, as thus : Prouerb. 

As the olde cocke crowes fo doeth the chick : 

A bad Cooke that cannot his owne fingers lick. 
• Meaning by the firfl, that the young learne by the 
olde, either to' be good or euill in their behauiours ; by 
the fecond, that he is not to be counted a wife man. 
who being in authority, and hauing the adminiftration 
of many good and great things, will not ferae his owne 
turne and his friends whilefl he may, and many fuch 
prouerbiall fpeeches : as Totneffe is turned French, for 
a flrange alteration : Skariorow warning, for a fodaine 
commandement, allowing no refpedt or delay to be- 
thinke a man of his bufines. Note neuertheleffe a 
diuerfitie, for the two lad examples be prouerbs, the 
two firfl prouerbiall fpeeches. 

Ye doe likewife diffemble, when ye fpeake in derifion 
or mockerie, and that may be many waies : as fome- 
time in fport, fometime in earned, and priuily, and 
apertly, and pleafantly, and bitterly : but Irtmia 

firfl by the figure Ironia, which we call the or the' 

'drye mock : as he that faid to a bragging Dne mock# 
Ruffian, that threatened he would kill and flay, no 
doubt you are a good man of your hands : or, as it 
was faid by a French king, to one that praide his re- 
ward, fhewing how he had bene cut in the face at a 
certain battell fought in his feruice : ye may fee, quoth 
the king, what it is to runne away and looke backwards. 
And as Alphonfo king of Naples, faid to one that pro- 
fered to take his ring when he wafht before dinner, 
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this wil ferue another well : meaning that the Gentle- 
men had another time taken them, andbecaiife the king 
forgot to aske for them, neuer reftored his ring againe. 
Or when we deride with a certaine feue- 

or the ntie, we may call it the bitter taunt \jbar- 
Bitter taunt cafmus\ as Charles the fift Emperour aun- 
fwered the Duke of Arskot, befeeching him recompence 
of feruice done at the fiege of Renty, againft Henry 
the French king, where the Duke was taken prifoner, 
and afterward efcaped clad like a Colliar. Thou wert 
taken, quoth the Emperour, like a coward, and fcapedfl 
like a Colliar, wherefore get thee home and Hue vpon 
thine owne. Or as king Henry the eight laid' to one 
of his priuy chamber, who fued for Sir Anthony Rowfe, 
a knight of Norfolke that his Maieflie would be good 
vnto him, for that he was an ill begger. Quoth the 
king agairie, if he be afhamed to beg, we are afhamed 
to geue. Or as Charles the fift Emperour, hauing 
taken in battaile John Frederike Duke of Saxon, with 
the Lantgraue of Heffen and others : this Duke being 
a man of monflrous bigneffe and corpulence, after the 
Emperor had feene the prifoners, faid to thofe that were 
about him, I haue gone a hunting many times, yet 
neuer tooke I fuch a fwine before. 

Asteismus. Or when we fpeake by manner of plea- 
Merr° r sc e ff tente^i or mery skoffe, that is by a kinde 

otherwise*' of mock, whereof the fence is farre fet, and 
The ciuiii iest without any gall or offence. The Greekes 
call it [A/kifmus] we may terme it the ciuill iefl, be- 
caufe it is a mirth very full of ciuilitie, and fuch as the 
mod ciuill men doo vie. As Cato faid to one that had 
geuen him a good knock on the head with a long peece 
of timber he bare on his Ihoulder, and then bad him 
beware : what (quoth Cato) wilt thou llrike me againe ? 
for ye know, a warning Ihould be geuen before a man 
haue receiued harme, and not after. Arid as king 
Edward the fixt, being of young yeres, but olde in wit, 
faicje to one of his priuie chamber, who fued for a 
pardon for one that was condemned for a robberie, 
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telling the king that it was but a fmall trifle, not pail 
fixteene (hillings matter which he had taken : quoth 
the king againe, but I warrant you the fellow was for- 
rie it had not bene fixteene pound : meaning how the 
malefactors intent was as euill in that trifle, as if it had 
bene a greater fumme of money. In thefe examples if 
ye marke there is no griefe or offence miniftxed as in 
thofe other before, and yet are very wittie, and fpoken 
in plaine derifion. 

The Emperor Charles the fift was a man of very few 
words, and delighted tittle in talke. His brother king 
Ferdinando being a man of more pleafant difcourfe, 
fitting at the table with him, faid, I pray your Maieflie 
be not fo filent, but let vs talke a little. What neede 
that brother, quoth the Emperor, fmce you haue 
words enough for vs both. 

Or when we giue amockewithaflcornefull countenance 
as in fome milling fort looking afide or by drawing the 
lippe awry, or fhrinking vp the nofe ; the Micterism 
Greeks called it Miclerifmus^ we may terme or the 
it a fleering frumpe, as he that faid to ne Fleeringfruinpe - 
whofe wordes he beleued not, no doubt Sir of that. 
This fleering frumpe is one of the Courtly graces of 
hicke the /corner. y 

Or when we deride by plaine and flat AntiMraHt 
contradiction, as he that faw a dwarfe go "or the"**' 
in the flreete faid to his companion that Broadfloutc - 
walked with him : See yonder gyant : and to a Negro 
or woman blackemoore, in good footh ye are a faire 
one, we may call it the broad floute. 

Or when ye giue a mocke vnder fmooth and lowly 
wordes as he that hard one call him all to nought and 
fay, thou art fure to be hanged ere thou dye : quoth 
th'other very foberly. Sir I know your maiflerfhip 
fpeakes but in iefl, the Greeks call it \cha- ckarientismits 
rieniifmus) we may call it the priuy nippe, or the 
or a myld and appeafing mockery : all Pnuy mppe - 
thefe be fouldiers to the figure allegoria and fight vnder 
the banner of diflimulation. 
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Neuertheleffe ye haue yet two or three other figures that 

mterboie f matcn a *P* ce °f t ^ ie & me fodfi ' femblant f 
or the e ' but in another fort and maner of phrafe, 
^SerwkeT' whereof one is when we fpeake in the fu- 
caUed the loud perlatiue and beyond the limites of credit, 
lyer ' that is by the^ figure which the Greeks call 

Hiperbole, the Latines' Dementiens or the lying figure. I 
for his immoderate exceffe cal him the ouer reacher right 
with his originall or \lowd lyar\ and me thinks not 
amine : now when I fpeake that which neither I my 
felfe thinke to be true, nor would haue any other body 
beleeue, it mufl needs^be a great diffimulation, be- 
caufe I meane nothing lefle then that I fpeake, and this 
maner of fpeach is vfed, when either we would greatly 
aduaunce or greatly abafe tr^p reputation of any thing or 
perfon, and muft be vfed very difcreetly, or els it will 
feeme odious, for although a prayfe or other report 
may be allowed beyond credit, it may not be beyond 
all meafure, fpecially in the profeman, as he that was 
fpeaker in a Parliament of king Henry the eights 
raigne,-in his Oration which ye know is of ordinary to 
be made before the Prince at the firfl afTembly of both 
houfes, [fh]ould feeme to prayfe his Maieftie thus. What 
mould I go about to recite your Maiefties innumerable 
vertues, euen as much as if I tooke vpon me to num- 
ber the flarres of the skie, or to tell the fands of the 
fea. This Hyperbole was both vltrafidetn and alfo vltra 
modum, and therefore of a graue and wife Counfellour 
made the fpeaker to be accompted a grofTe flattering 
foole : peraduenture if he had vfed it thus, it had bene 
better and neuertheleffe a lye too, but a more moderate 
lye and no leffe to the purpofe of the kings commen- 
dation, thus. I am not able with any wordes fufficiently 
to expreffe your Maiefties regall vertues, your kingly 
merites alfo towardes vs your people and realme are fo 
exceeding many, as your prayfes therefore are infinite, 
your h6nour and renowne euerlafting: And yet all 
this if we fhall meafure it by the rule of exadl veritie, 
is but an vntruth,'yet a more cleanely commendation 
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then was mauler Speakers. Neuertheleffe as I faid 
before if we fall a prayfrog, fpecially of our miflreffes 
vertue,bewtie, or other good parts, we be allowed now 
and then to ouer-reach a little by wayofcomparifonashe 
that faid thus in prayfe of his Lady. 
Giue place ye louers here before. 
That fpetit your boafts and braggs in vaine : 
My Ladies bcwtie paffeth more, 
X The bejl of your I dare well fayne : 
Then doth thefunne the candle light, 
Or brighteft day the darkeft night. 
And as a certaine noble Gentlewomen lamenting at 
the vnkindneffe of her louer laid very pretily in this 
figure. 

Butfince it will no better be, 
My tearesJkaU neuer blin : 
To moijl the earth in fueh degree, 
That I may drowne therein : 
That by my death all men may fay, 
Lo weemen are as true as they. 
Then haue ye the figure Periphrafis, hold- Periphrasis,. 
ing fomewhat of the difsembler, by reafofa FfeiSe^f am- 
of a fecret intent not appearing by the **«* 
words, as when we go about the bum, and will not in 
one or a few words expreffe that thing which we de- 
fire to haue knowen, but do chofe rather to do it by 
many words, as we our felues wrote of our Soueraigne 
Lady thus : 

WhomE&nees feme, and Realmes obay, 
And*greateft of Bryton kings begot: 
She came abroade euen yeflerday, 
Whenfuch asfaw her, kntw her not. 
And the reft that followeth, meaning her Maieilie? 
perfon, which we would feeme to hide leauing her 
name vnfpoken, to the intent the reader fhould geffe 
at it : neuertheleffe vpon the matter did fo manifeftly 
difclofe it, as any fimple iudgement might eafily per- 
ceiue by whom it was ment, mat is by Lady Elizabeth, 
Queene of England and daughter to king Henry the eight, 
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and therein refteth the diflimulation. It is one of the 
gallantefl figures among the poetes fo it be vfed dis- 
cretely and in his right kinde, but many of thefe makers 
that be not halfe their craftes maulers, do very often 
abufe it and alfo many waies. For if the thing or 
perfon they go about to defcribe by circumflance, be 
by the writers improuidence otherwife bewrayed, it 
loofeth the grace of a figure, as he that laid : 
The tenth of March when Aries receiued, 
Dan Phoebus rates into his horned hed. 

Intending to defcribe the fpring.of the yeare, which 
euery man knoweth of himfelfe, hearing the day of 
March named: the verfes be very good the figure 
nought worth, if it were mfeant in Periphrafe for the 
matter, that is the feafon of the yeare which mould 
haue bene couertly difclofed by ambage, was by and 
by blabbed out by naming the day of the moneth, and 
fo the purpofe of the figure difapointed, peraduenture 
it had bin better to haue laid thus : 

The month and daie when Aries receiud, 
Dan Phoebus raies into his horned head. 

For now there remaineth for the Reader fomewhat 
to fludie and geffe vpon, and yet the fpring time to 
the learned iudgement fufficiently expreffed. ' 

The Noble Earle of Surrey wrote thus : 
In winters iuft returne, when Boreas gan his raigne, 
And euery tree vndothed him fajl as nature taught them 
plaine. 

I would faine learne of fome good maker, whether 
the Earle fpake this in figure of Periphrafe or not, for 
mine owne opinion I thinke that if he ment to defcribe 
the winter feafon, he would not haue difclofed it fo 
broadly, as to fay winter at the firfl worde, for that had 
bene againfl the rules of arte, and without any* good 
iudgement: which in fo learned and excellent a perfon- 
age we ought not to fufpecl, we fay therefore that for 
winter it is no Periphrafe but language at large : we 
fay for all that, hauing regard to the feconde verfe that 
followeth it is a Periphrafe, feeming that tWrpbv he 
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intended, to fliew in what part of the winter his loues 
gaue him anguifli, that is in the time which we call the 
fall of the leafe, which begins in the moneth of October, 
and flands very well with the figure to be vtterfcd in that 
fort notwithflanding winter be named before, for winter 
hath many parts : (uch namely as do not make of the 
leafe, nor vncloth the trees as here is mencioned : thus 
may ye iudge as I do, that this noble Erie wrate 
excellently well and to purpofe. MQreouer, when a 
maker will feeme to vfe circumlocution to fet forth any 
thing pleafantly and figuratiuely, yet no leffe plaine to 
a ripe reader, then if it were named exprefly, and 
when all is done, no man can perceyue it to be the 
thing intended. This is a foule ouerfight in any 
writer as did a good fellow, who weening to (hew his 
cunning, would needs by periphrafe expreffe the realme 
of Scotland in no lefTe then eight verfes, and when he 
had faid all, no man could imagine it to be fpoken of 
Scotland : and did befides many other faults in his 
verfe, fo deadly belie the matter by his defcription, as 
it would pitie any good maker to heare it 

Now for the (hutting vp of this Chapter, Symchdodu. 
will I remember you farther of that manner FiRU JJ^ \w&. 
of fpeech which theGreekes call Synecdoche, conceitc. 
and we the figure of \$uicke conceite\ who for the reafons 
before alledged, may be put vnder the fpeeches 
allegorical^ becaufe of the darkenes and duplicitie of 
his fence : as when one would tell me how the French 
king was ouerthrowen at Saint Quintans, I am enforced 
to think that it was not the king himfelfe in perfon, 
but the Conftable of Fraunce with the French kings 
power. Or if one would fay, the towne of Andwerpe 
were famiflied, it is not fo to be taken, but of the 
people of the towne of Andwerp, and this conceit 
being drawen afide, and (as it were) from one thing to 
another, it encombers the minde with a certaine 
imagination what it may be that is meant, and not ex- 
preffed : as he that (aid to a young gentlewoman, who 
was in her chamber making her felfe vnready. 
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Miftreffe will ye geue me leaue to vnlace your peticote, 
meaning (perchance) the other thing that might follow 
fuch vnlafing. In the olde time, whofoeuer was allowed 
to vndoe his Ladies girdle, he might lie with, her all 
night : wherfore, the taking of a womans inaydenhead 
away, was faid to vndoo her girdle. Virgineam diffbluit 
zonam, faith the Poet, concerning out of a thing preced- 
ent, a thing fubfequent This may fuffioe for the 
knowledge of this figure \guicke conceit!\ 

CHAP. XIX. 
Of Figures fententious, otlurwife called Rhetorically 

Ow if our prefuppofall be true, that the Poet 
is of all other the mod auncient Orator, 
as he that by good and pleafant perfwa- 
fions firfl reduced the wilde and beaftly 
people into publicke focieties and ciuilitie 
of life, infinuating vnto them, vnder fictions with 
fweete and coloured fpeeches, many wholefome leffons 
and doctrines, then no doubt there is nothing fo fitte 
for him, as to be furnifhed with all the figures that be 
Rhetorically and fuch as do mod beautifie language with 
eloquence and fententioufhes. Therfore, fince we 
haue already allowed to our maker his auricular figures, 
and alfo his fenfable> by which all the words and 
claufes of his meeters are made as well tunable to the 
eare, as during to the minde, we are now by order to 
bellow ypon him thofe other figures which may exe- 
cute both offices, and all at once to beautifie and geue 
fence and fententioufnes to the whole language at 
large. So as if we fliould intreate our maker to play 
alfo the Orator, and whether it be to pleade,* or to 
praife, or to aduife, that in all three cafes he may vtter, 
and alfo perfwade both copioufly and vehemently. 
And your figures rhethoricall, befides their remem- 
, bred ordinarie vertues, that is, fententioufhes,- and 
copious amplification, or enlargement of language, doe 
alfo conteine a certaine fweet and melodious manner of 
fpeech, in which refpec"*, they may, after a fort, be faM 
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auricular : becaufe the eare is no leffe rauifhed with 
their currant tune, than the mind is with their fenten- 
tioufnes. * For the eare is properly but an inflrument 
of conueyance for the minde, to apprehend the fence 
Y>y the found. And our fpeech is made melodious or 
harmonicall, not onely by ftrayned tunes, as thofe of 
Mufuk, but alfo by choife of fmoothe words : and thus, 
or thus, marihalling them in their comeliefl conflrudlion 
and order, and afwell by fometimes fparing, fometimes 
fpending them more or leffe liberally, and carrying or 
tranfporting of them farther off or neerer, fetting them 
with fundry relations, and variable formes, in the 
miniflery and vfe of words, doe breede no little altera- 
tion in*man. For to lay truely, what els is man but 
his minde? which, whofoeuer haue skil to compaffe, 
and make yeelding and flexible, what may not he com- 
maund the body to perfourme ? He therefore that 
hath Vanquifhed the • minde of man, nath made the 
greatefl and mod glorious conquefl. But the* minde 
is not affaDable vnleffe it be by fenfible approches, 
wKereof the audible is of greatefl force for inftrudlion 
or difcipline : the vifible, for apprehenfion of exterior 
knowledges as the Philofopher faith. Therefore the 
well tuning of your words and claufes to the delight of 
the eare, maJ^eth your information no leffe plaufible to 
the minde than to the eare : no though you filled them 
with neuer fo much fence and fententioufnes. Then 
alfo mufl the whole tale (if it tende to perfwafion) beare 
his iufl and reafonable meafure, being rather with the 
largefl, than with the fcarceft For like as one or two 
drops of water perce not the flint flone, but many and 
often droppings doo : fo cannot a few words (be they 
neuer fo pithie or fententious) in all cafes and to all 
manner of mindes, make fo deepe an impreffion, as a 
more multitude of words to the purpofe difcreetely, and 
without fuperfluitie vttered : the minde being no leffe 
vanquifhed with large loade of fpeech, than the limmes 
are with heauie burden. Sweetenes of fpeech, fen- 
tence, and amplification, are therfore neceffarie to an 
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excellent Orator and Poet, he may in no wife be 
fpared from any of them. 

And firfl of all others your figure that worketh by 
iteration or repetition of one word or claufe doth much 
alter and affect the eare and alfo the mynde of the 
hearer, and therefore is counted a very braue figure - 
both with the Poets and rhetoriciens, and this repeti- 
• tion may be in feuen fortes* 

Repetition in the fijlW^e* we call the figure of 
Anaphora, Report according to the Greeke originall, 

Fi^tiSofRe. ^^ * s wheu^we make one word begin, 
port. and as they %jp wont to fay, lead the daunce 

to many verfes in fute, as thus. 

To thinke on death it is a miferie, 
To think on life it is a vanitie: 
To thinke on the world verily it is, 
To thinke that heare man hath no perfit bliffe. 
And this written by Sir Walter Raleigh of his great- 
eft miftreffe in mod excellent verfes. 

In vayne mine eyes in vaineyou waft your teares, 
; . In vayne myfighs the /mokes of my defpaires: 
In vayne you fearch tK earth and heauens about, 
In vayne ye feeke, for fortune keeps my loue. 
Or as the buffon in our enterlude called Lujlie Lon- 
don faid very knauifhly and like himfelfe. 
Many a fair e laffe in London towne, 
Many a bawdie basket borne vp anddownex 
Many a broker in a thridbare gowne. / 

Many a bankrowtefcarce worth a crowne.. 

In London. 
Ye haiie another fort of repetition quite contrary to 

Antistrofke tne ^ ormer when ye make one word finifh 
or the ' manyverfesinfute,andthatwhichisharder, 

Counter turne. tQ fini{h many daufes m the m ; dde fl. of your 

verfes or dittie (for to make them finifh the verfe in 
our vulgar it mould hinder the rime) and becaufe I do 
finde few of our Englifh makers vfe this figure, I haue 
fet you down two litle ditties which our felues in our 
yonger yeares played vpon the Antiflrophe, for fo is 
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the figures name in Greeks : one vpon the mutable loue 
of a Lady, another vpon the meritorious loue of Chrift 
our Sauiour, thus. 

Her lowly lookes, that gaue life to my loue, 
Wifh spitefull fpeach, curftneffe andcrueltie: 
She Mid my loue, let her rigour remoue, 
Her cherefull lights andfpeaches ofpitie 
Reuiue my loue : ancne with great difdaine, * 
Shefhunnes myJvu&h 1a after by a traine 
Shefeekes my loue, and faith fhe loues me moft, 
Butfeingher loiie,fo li htly wonne and loft: 
Ilongd not for her loue for well 1 thought, 
Firme is the loue, if it be as it ought. 
The fecond vpon the merites of Chriftes paffion to- 
ward mankind, thus, 

Our Chrift the fonne of God, chief authour of all good, 
Was he by his allmight, thatfirft created man : 
And with the coftly price, of his moft precious bloud, 
He that redeemed man : and by his instance wan 
Grace in the fight of God, his onely father deare, 
And reconciled man : and to make man hispeere 
Madehimfelfe very man: brief to conclude the cafe, 
This Chrift both God and man, he all and onely is : 
The man brings man to God and to all heauens bliffe. 
The Greekes call this figure Antiflrophe, the Latines, 
conuerfio, I following the originall call him the counter- 
turne, becaufe he turnes counter in the middefl of 
euery meetre. 

Take me the two former figures and put them into 
or^e, and it is that which the Greekes call s ktche 
jymploche,thelAtmes complexio, or condupli- or the' m 
catio, and is a maner, of repetition, when one figure of r ^ >Ue - 
and the felfe word doth begin and end many verfes in fute 
and fo wrappes vp both the former figures in one, as he 
that fportingly complained of his vntruflie mi(lrefie,thus. 
Who made mefhentfor her loues fake ? 

Myneowne miftreffe. 
Who would notfeeme my part to take. 

Jlfyne owne miftreffe. 

o 
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What made mefirfifo well content 

ffercurtefie. 
What makes me now fo fore repent 
Her crueltie. 
The Greekes name this figure Symploche f the Latins 
Complexio, perchaunce for that he feemes to hold in 
and to wrap vp the verfes by reduplication, fo as 
nothing can fall out I had rather call him the figure 
of replie. 

Anaditidsis- ^ e ^ iaue anot ^ ier fort of repetition when 

or the ' with the worde by which you finifh your 

Redouble. verfe> ye k eg i nne thenext verfe with the 

fame, as thus: A 

Comforte it is for man to haue a wife 9 
Wife chafl, and wife, and lowly all her life. 
' Or thus; 

Your beutie was the caufe ofmyfirft loue, 
Looue while I Hue, that I may fore repent* 
The Greeks call this figure Anadiplofis, I caU him 
the Redouble as the originall beares. > 
Epanaupsis, Ye haue an other forte of repetition, when 
e h° r d ve Ina ^ e one wor( ^ e both beginne and end 
C othe™£e/ your verfe, which therefore I call the flow 
the slow return. re tourne,otherwifetheEcchofound,asthus: 

Much mufl he be beloued, that loueth much, 

Fear e many mufl he needs, whom manyfeare. * 

Vnleffe I called him the eccho found, I could not tell 

what name to giue him, vnleffe it were the flowreturne. 

Etfzeuxis, Ye haue another fort of repetition 

v d *k when in one verfe or claufe of a verfe, ye 

n %r y ' iterate one word without any intermiulon, 

Coocko-speli ag thug; . 

// was Maryne, Maryne that wrought mine woe. 

And this bemoaning the departure of a deere friend. 
The chief est fiafjfe of mine ajffuredflay, 
With no fmall griefs, isgon, isgon away. 

And that of Sir Walter Raleighs very fweet. 
With wifdomes eyes had but blind fortune feene, 
Than had my looue, my looue far euer beene. 
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The Greeks call him Epizeuxis, the Latines Sub- 
iunflw, we may call him the vnderlay, me thinks if we 
regard his manner of iteration, and would -depart from 
the originall, we might very properly, in our vulgar and' 
for pleafure call him the cuckowfpell, for right as the 
cuckow repeats his lay, which is but one manner of 
note, and doth not infert any other tune betwixt, and 
fometimes for haft Hammers out two or three of them 
one immediatly after another, as cuck, cuck, cuckow, fo 
doth the figure Epizeuxis in the former verfes, Maryne, 
Maryne, without any intermifiion at all. 

Yet haue ye one forte of repetition, which pioche, 
we call the doublet, and is as the next be- j^ r ?j e ' 
fore, a fpeedie iteration of one word, but ou *"" 
with fome little intermifiion by inferring one or two 
words betweene, as in a moll excellent dittie written 
by Sir Walter Raleigh thefe two doting verfes: 
• Yet when If awe my felfe to you was true, 
I loued my felfe, bycaufe my felfe louedyou. 
And this fpoken in common Prouerbe. 

An ape wilbe an ape, by*kinde as they fay, 
Though thatje clad him all in purple array. 
Or as we once fported vpon a fellowes name who 
was called Woodcock, and for an ill part he had plaid 
entreated fauour by his friend. 

• I praie you intreate no more for the man, 

* Woodcocke wilbe a woodcocke do what ye can. 
Now alfo be there many other fortes of repetition if 

a man would vfe them, but are nothing commendable, 
and therefore are not obferued in good poefie, ^s a 
vulgar rimer who doubled one word in the end of euery 
verfe, thus: adieu, adieu, 

my face, my face. 
And an other that did the like in the beginning of his 
verfe, thus: 

To louehim and loue him, asfinnersfhoulddoo. 
Thefe repetitions be not figuratiue but phantaftical, 
for a figure is euer vfed to a purpofe, either of beautie 
or of eftcacie: and thefe laft recited be to no purpofe, 
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for neither can ye fay that it vrges affection, nor that 
it beautifieth or enforceth the fence, nor hath any other 
fubtilitie in it, and therfore is a very foolifh impertin- 
ency of fpeech, and not a figure. 

Ye haue a figure by which ye play with a couple of 
words or names much refembling, and be- 
or the . caufe the one feemes to anfwere th other by 
Nicknamer. manner of illufion, and doth, as it were, 
nick him, I call him the Nicknamer. If any other man 
can geue him a fitter Englifli name, I will not be 
' angrie, but I am fure mine is very neere the originall 
fence of the Profonomafia, and is rather a by-name 
geuen in fport, than a furname geuen of any earneft 
purpofe. As, Tiberius the Emperor, becaufe he was a 
great drinker of wine, they called him by way of deri- 
fion to his owne name, Caldius Biberius Mero, in fteade 
of Claudius Tiberius Nero : and fo a iefling frier that 
wrate againfl Erqfmus, called him by refemblance to 
his own name, Errans mus, and are mainteined by 
this figure Profonomafia, or the Nicknamer. But euery 
name geuen in iefl or by way of a furname, if it do not 
refemble the true, is not by this figure, as, tie Emperor 
of Greece, who was furnamed Conjlantinus Cepronimus, 
becaufe he beflrit the foont at the time he was chrift- 
ened: and fo ye may fee the difference betwixt the 
figures Antonomafia and Profonomaiia. Now when 
fuch refemblance happens betweene words of another 
nature, and not vpon mens names, yet doeth the Poet 
or maker finde prety fport to play with them in his 
verfe, fpecially the Comicall Poet and the Epigram- 
matifl. Sir Philip Sidney in a dittie plaide very pretily 
with thefe two words, Loue and Hue, thus. 

And all my life I will confeffe, * 

The leffe I loue, I liue4he leffe. 

And we in our Enterlude called the woer, plaid 
with thefe two words, lubber and louer, thus, the coun- 
trey clowne came and woed a , young maide of the 
Citie, and being agreeued to come fo oft, and not to 
haue his anfwere, laid to the old nurfe very impatiently. 
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Tche pray you good mother tell our young woer. 

dame, 
Whence I am come and what is my name 9 
I cannot come a woing euery day. 

Quoth the nurfe. 
'27iey be lubbers not louers thatfo vfe to fay. Nurse - 

Or as one replyed to his miflreffe charging him with 
fome^difloyaltie towards her. 

Proue me madame ere ye fall to reproue, 
Meeke mindes Jhould rather excufe than accufe. , 
Here the words proue and reproue, excufe and ac- 
cufe, do pleafantly encounter, and (as it were) mock 
one another by their much refemblance : and this is 
by the figure Profonomatia, as wel as if they were 
mens proper' names, alluding to each other. 

Then haue ye a figure which the Latines TradwHo 
call Traduclio, and I 'the tranlacer: which or the 
is when ye turne and tranlace a word into Tranlacer. 
many fundry fliapes as the Tailor doth his garment, 
and after that fort do play with him in your dittie : as 
thus, 

Who Hues in loue his life is full offeares, 
To lofe his loue, liuelode or libertie 
But liuely fprites that young and reckleffe be, 
Thinke that there is no liuing like to theirs. 
Or as one who much gloried in his owne wit, whom 
Perfius taxed in ,a verfe very pithily and pleafantly, 
thus. 

Scire tuum nihil eft nifi tefcire, hoc fciat alter. 
Which I haue turned into Englifli, not fo briefly, 
"but more at large of purpofe the better to declare the 
nature of the figure : as thus, 

Thou weeneft thy wit nought worth if other 

weet it not 

As wel as thou thy felfe, but thing well I wot, 

Who fo in earneft weenes, he doth in mine aduife, 

Shew himfelfe witleffe, or more wittie than wife. 

Here ye fee how in the former rime this word life 

is tranlaced into Hue, liuing, liuely, liuelode : and in 
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the latter rime this word wit is translated into weete, 
weene, wotte, witleffe, witty and wife : which come all 
from one originall. 

Antipophora, Ye haue a figuratiue fpeach which the 
Figure° r of re- Greeks cal Antipophora, I name him the 
sponce. Refponce, and is when we will feeme to 

aske a queflion to th'intent we will aunfwere it our 
felues, and is a figure of argument and alfo of ampli- 
fication. Of argument, becaufe proponing fuch matter 
as our aduerfarie might obiecl; and then to anfwere it 
our felues, we do vnfurnifh and preuent him of ftich 
helpe as he would otherwife haue vfed for himfelfe : 
then becaufe fuch obiection and anfwere fpend much 
language it femes as well to amplifie and enlarge our 
tale. Thus for example. > 

Wylie worldling come tell me I thee pray, ( 

v Wherein hopeft thou, that makes theefo tofuvellt 
Riches ? alack it taries not a day, I 

But where fortune the fickle lift to dwell: 
In thy children ? kow hardliejhalt thoufinde, 
. Them all at once, good and thriftie and kinde: 
Thy wife ? & f aire but fraUe mettall to truft, 
Seruants? whattheeues? what treaehours and iniuftf 
Honour perchance ? it refles in other men : \ 

Glorie 1 afmoake: but wherein hopeft thou thent 
In Gods iuftice? and by what merite tell? 
, In his mercy ? 6 now thou speakeft wel, j 

But thy lewd life hath loft his loue and grace, m 
Daunting all hope to put difpaire in place. ' 
We read that Crates the Philofophef Cinicke in 
refpedl of the manifold difcommodities of mans life, 
held opinion that it was bed for man neuer to* haue 
bene borne or foone after to dye, [Optimum non nafci 
vel citb mori] of whom certaine verfes are left written 
in Greeke which I haue Englifhed, thus. * 

What life is the lief eft ? the needy is full of woe andawe f 
The wealthie full of brawle and brabbles of the law : 
To be a maried man ? how much art thou beguild. 
Seeking thy reft by carke, for houjhold wife and child: 
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To till it-is a toyle, to graft fome honeflgaine, 
But fuck as gotten is with great hazard and point : 
Thefayler qfhisfhippe, the mar chant of his ware, 
Thefouldier in armes, how full of dread and care? 
Afkrewd wife brings thee bate, wiue not and neutr thriue, 
Children a charge, childleffe the greatest lacke aliue: 
Youth tvitliffe is andfraile, ageficklie andforlorne, 
Then better to dyefbone, or neuer to be borne. 

Metrodorus the Philofopher Stoick was of a contrary 
opinion reuerfing all the former fuppofitions againft 
Crates, thus. 

What life lift ye to had? in good Citie and towne 
Is wonne both wit and wealth, Court gets vs great re- 

ndwne: 
Countrey keepes vs in heale, and quietneffeof mynd, [find: 
Where holefome aires and exercife and pretie f ports we 
Traffick it turnes to gaine, by land and eke by feas, 
The land-borne Hues fafe, theforreine at his eafe : 
Houfholder hath his home, the roge routes with delight, 
And makes moe merry meales, then doth the Lordly wight: 
Wed and thou haft a bed, offolace anjf of ioy y 
Wed not and haue a bed, of rest without annoy : 
Thefetled loue is fafe, fweete is the loue at large, 
Children they are afbre, no children are no charge, 
Luftie and gay is youth, old age honourd and wife : 
Then not to dye or be vnborne, is befl inmyne aduife. 

Edward Earle of Oxford a mod noble and learned 
Gentleman made in this figure of refponce an emble * 
of defire otherwife called Cupide which from his ex- 
cellencie and wit, I fet downe fome part of the verfes, 
for example. 

When wert thou borne defire ? 

Inpompe andpryme of May, 

By whom fweete boy wert thou begot ? 

By good conceit men fay, 

Jill me who was thy nurfe ? 

Frefh youth in fugred ioy* 

What was thy meate and dayly foode ? 

Sadfighes with great annoy. 
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What hadjl thou then to drinke ? 
Vnfaynsd loners teares. 
What cradle wert thou rocked in ? 
In hope deuoyde of f cores. • ' 

Ye haue another figure which me thinkes may well 
s dosis k e called (not much fweruing from his 
or the' originall in fence) the Croffe-couple, becaufe 
Crosse copiing. it takes me twQ contrary wor ds, and tieth 

them as it were in a paire of couples, and fo makes 
them agree like good fellowes, as I faw once in 
Fraunce a wolfe coupled with a mafliffe, and a foxe 
with a hounde. Thus it is. 

The niggards fault and the vnthrifts is all one, 

For neither of them both knoweth how to vfehis owne. 

Or thus. 

The couetous mifer, ofall\his goods ill got, 
Afwell wants that he hath, as that he hath not. 
In this figure of the Croffe-couple we wrate for a for- 
lorne louer complaining- of his miftreffe crueltie thefe 
verfes among other. 

Ihus for your fake I dayly dye, 
And do but fcemc to Hue in deede : 
Thus is my bliffe but mif eric, 
My lucre loffe without your meede. 

Aianachuu ^ e ^ iaUe anotner figUIE which by hlS 

or the ' nature we may call the Rebound, alluding 
Rebounde, tQ ^ tennis ball wh i c ii being fmitten 

with the racket reboundes backe againe, and where 
the laii figure before played with two wordes fomewhat 
like, this playeth with one word written all alike but 
carrying diuers fences as thus. 

The maide that foone married is, foone marred is. 
Or thus better becaufe married and marred 'be differ- 
ent in one letter. 

To pray for you euer I cannot rcfufc, 
To pray vponyou Ifhould you much abufe. 
Or as we once fported vpon a countrey fellow who 
came to runne for the bed game, and was by his 
occupation a dyer and had very bigge fwelling legges. 



1 
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He is but courfe to runne a courfe, 
Whofejhankes are bigger then his thye: 
Yet is his lucke a little worfe, 
That often dyes before he dye. . 
Where ye fee this word courfe and dye, vfed in diuers 
fences, one giuing the Rebounde vpon th'other. 

Ye haue a figure which m as well by his Greeke and 
Latdne originals, and alfo *by allufion to the maner 6f 
a mans gate or going may be called the marching 
figure, for after the firfl (leppe all the reft proceede by 
double the fpace, and fo in our fpeach one word pro- 
ceedes double to the firft that was fpoken, and goeth 
as it were by flrides or paces ; it may afwell be called 
the dyming figure, for Clymax is as much ciymax. 
to lay as a ladder, as in one of our Epi- Marches fi- 
taphes fliewing how a very meane man by gure. 
his wifedome and good fortune came to great eftate 
and dignitie. 
His vertue made him wife, his wifedome brought him 

wealth, 
His wealth wan many friends, his friends made much 

fufply : 
Of aides in weale and woe infickneffe and in health, 
Thus came he from a low, to fit infeatefo hye. 
Or as Ihean deMchune the French Poet 

Peace makes plen/ie, plmtie makes pride,. 
Pride breeds quarrell, and quarrell brings warre: 
Warre brings fpoile, and fpoile pouertie, 
Pouertie pacience, and pacience peace : 
So peace brings warre, and warre brings peace. 
Ye haue a figure which takes a couple Antimeiauo i e 
of words to play with in a verfe, and by * or the 
making them to chaunge and fhift one into Counterchangt^ 
others place they do very pretily exchange and fhift 
the fence, as thus. 

We dwell not here to build vs boures, 
And holies for pleafure and good cheare: 
But holies we build for vs and ours, 
To dwell in them whitest we are here. 
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Meaning that we dwell not here to build, but we 
build to dwel, as we hue not to eate, but eate to Hue, 
or thus. 

Wewijh not peace to maintaine cruell warre, 
But we make warre to maintaine vs in peace. 
Or thus, 

If Poefie be, asfome haue f aid, 
A fpwking piclure to the eye : 
Then is a piclure not denaid, 
To be a muet Poefie. 
Or as the Philofopher Mufonius wrote. 

Withpleafure if we worke vnhonestly and ill. 
The pleafure paffeth, the bad it bidethftill: 
WeU if we worke with trauaUe and with paints y 
The paine paffeth and still the good remaines. 
A wittie fellow in Rome wrate under the Image of 
Cafar the Dictator thefe two verfes in Latine, which 
becaufe they are fpoken by this figure of Counter- 
chaunge I haue turned into a couple of Englifh verfes 
very well keeping the grace of the figure. 
Brutus for caflingout of kings, was firft of Confitls past f 
• Cafar for cajiing Cotifuls out, is of our kings the last 

Cato of any Senatour not onely the graueft but alfo 
the prompted and wittieft in any ciuill fcoffe, mifliking 
greatly the engrofling of offices in Rome that one man 
fhould haue many at once, and a great number goe 
without that were as able men, laid thus by Counter* 
chaunge. 

Itfeemesyour offices are very litle worth, 
. Or very few of you worthy of offices. 
Againe : 

In trifles earnest as any man can bee, 

In earnest matters nofuch trifler as hee. 

r- u *.• Yee haue another figure much like to 

or the the Sarcafmus, or bitter taunt wee lpake 

DisdainefoiL of before i and is when with proud and 

infolent words, we doo vpbraid a man, or ride him as 

we terme it : for which caufe the Latines'alib call it 

Infultatio, I choofe to name him the ReprochfuU or 
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/comer, as when Queene Dido few, that foy #21 her 
great lone and entertainements bellowed vpon ALneas r 
he would needs depart, and follow the Oracle of his 
deftinies, (he brake out in a great rage and laid very 
difdainefully. 

Hye thee, and by the wild wanes and the wind, 
Seeke Italic and Realmesfor thee to raigne, 
If piteous Gods haue power amidst the mayne, 
On ragged rocks thy penaunce thou tnaiftfind. \ 
Or as the poet luuenaU reproched the couetous 
Merchant, who for lucres fake paffed on no peril! 
either by land or fea, thus : 

Goe now andgiue thy life vnto the winde. 
Trusting vnto a piece of truckle wood, 
JFoure inches from thy death or feauen good 
The thickeft planke for Jhipboord t/iat wefinde. 
Ye haue another figure very pleafant and fit for 
amplification, which to anfwer the Greeke Antii j ket<m 
terme, we may call the encounter, but fol- or the 
lowing the Latine name by reafon of his TlM renconter - 
contentious nature, we may call him the Quarreller, 
for fo be al fuch perfons as delight in taking the con- 
trary part of whatfoeuer fhalbe fpoken : when I was 
a fcholler at Oxford they called euery fuch one 
Johannes ad oppqfitunu 

Good haue I doone you, much, harme didlneuer none r 

Ready to ioy your gaines, your lojffes to bemone, 

Why thereforefhould you grutchfofore at my welfare? 

Who onely bred your bliffe, and neuer caufd your care. 

Or as it is in thefe two verfes where one fpeaking 

of Cupids bowe, deciphered thereby the nature of fen- 

fual loue, whofe beginning is more pleafant than the 

end, thus allegorically and by antitheton. 

His bent is fweete, his loofe is fomewhat fowre, 
In ioy begunne, ends oft in wofull howre. 
Maifler Dior in this quarrelling figure. 
Nor loue hath now the force, on me which it ones had, 
Yourfrownes can neither make me mourne, nor fauors 
make me glad. 
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Ifocrates the Greek Oratour was a litle too full of 
this figure, and fo was the Spaniard that wrote the life 
of Marcus Aurelius, and many of our moderne writers 
in vulgar, vfe it in excefle and incurre the vice of fond 
affedtation : otherwife the figure is very commendable. 

In this quarrelling figure we once plaid this merry 
Epigrame of an importune and fhrewd wife, thus.: 
My neighbour hath a wife, not fit to make him 4hriue, 
But good to kill a quiche man, or make a dead reuiue. . 
Sojhrewdjhe is for God, fo cunning andfo wife, 
To counter with her goodman, and all by contraries. 
For when he is merry, fhe lurchelh andfhe loures, 
When he is fad fhe finges, or laughes it out by houres. 
Bidherbeflillher tongue to talkefhallneuer ceafe, \^peace 9 
When fhe fhould fpeake andpleafe,forfpightfhe holds her 
Bidfpare andfhe willfpend, bid fpend fhe fpares asfaft, 
« Whatfirflye would Jiaue done, befure itfhalbe lafl. 
$ a y g°% fa comes, fay come, fhe goes, and leaues Mm all 

alone,. 
Her husband (as I thinke) calks her ouerthwart lone . 

There is a kinde of figuratiue fpeach when we aske 
Erothna. man y queftions and looke for none 

or the anfwere, fpeaking indeed .by interrogation, 
•Questioner. wn ich we might as well fay by affirmation. 
This figure I call the Queflioner or inquifitiue, as 
whan Medea excufing her great crueltie vfed in the 
murder of her owne children which (he had by Iafim, 
laid: 

Was I able to make them Jpraieyou tell, 
And am 1 not able to marre them all afwdl f 

Or as another wrote very commendably. 
Why flriue I with theftreame, or hoppe againft the hill, 
Orfearch that neuercan be found, andloofe my labour fHUl 

Cato vnderflanding that the Senate had appointed 
three citizens of Rome for embafiadours to the king of 
Bithinia, whereof one had the Gowte, another the 
Meigrim, the third very little courage or difcretion to 
be employd in any fuch« bufineffe, laid by way of 
skoffe in this figure. 
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Muft not (trowe ye) this meffage be wellfped, 
That hath neither hearty nor heeles, nor hed? 
And as a great Princeffe aunfwered her feruitour, 
who diftrufting in her fauours toward him, praifed his 
owne conflancie in thefe verfes. 

No fortune bafe or fray le can alter me : 
To whome fhe in this figure repeting his words : 
No fortune bafe or fray le can alter thee. 
And can fo blind a Twitch fo conquere meet 
The figure" of exclamation, I call him [the outcrie'} 
becaufe it vtters our mind^e by all fuch Ec ^ honisis 
words as do mew any extreme paflion, or the 
whether it be by way of exclamation or 0uta *y- 
crying out, admiration or wondering, imprecation or 
curling, obteflation or taking God and the world to 
witnes, or any fuch like as declare an impotent af- 
fection, as Chaucer of the Lady Creffeida by exclama- 
tion. 

O foppe of forrow foonken into care, 
O caytife Creffeid, for now and euermare. 
Or as Gafcoigne wrote very paffionatly and well to 
purpofe. 

Ay me tfie dayes that I in dole confume f 
Alas the nights which witneffe well mine woe : % 
O wrongfull world which makeft my fancie fume r 
Fie fickle fortune, fie, fie thou art my foe: 
Out and alas fo froward is my chance, 
No nights nor dales, nor worldes can me auance. 
Petrarche in a fonet which Sir Thomas Wiat Eng- 
lifhed excellently well, faid in this figure by way of 
imprecation and obteflation : thus, 

Perdie I faid it not, 
Nor neuer thought to doo : 
Afwell as I ye wot, 
I haue no power thereto : 
"And if I did the lot 
Thatfirfl did me enchaine, 
May neuer flake the knot 
Butftraite it to my paine. 
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u And if I did each things 

That may do harme or woe: 

Continually may wring, 

My harte where fo Igoe. 
41 Report may alwaies ring : 

Offhame on me for aye, 

If in my hart did faring, 

The wordes that -you doofay. 
" And if 1 did each flarre, * v 

That is in heauen aboue. 
Andfo forth, &c 
We vfe fometimes to proceede all by (ingle words, 

Brachiolo a w i t ^ I0ut ^Y ^Ofe or COUpling, felling that, 

r orth/*' a little paufe or comma is geuen to euery 
Cutted comma word- Tms figur g for pieaf^ may be 

called in our vulgar the cutted comma, for that there can- 
not be a fhorter diuiiion then ateuery words end. The 
Greekes in their language call it fhort language, as thus. 
Enuy, malice 9 flattery 9 difdaine, 
Auarice, deceit, falfhed, filthy gaine. 
If this loofe language be vfed, not in tingle words, 
but in long claufes, it is called Afindeton, and in both 
cafes we vtter in that fafhion, when either we be ear- 
ned, or would feeme to make halt 
Ye haue another figure which we may call the figure 
Paris™ °^ euen > becaufe it goeth by claufes of egall 
or the " quantitie, and not very long, but yet not 

Figure of cucn. fo q^ ^ ^ cutte( J comma : and they 

geue good grace to a dittie, but fpecially to a profe. 

In this figure we once wrote in a melancholike humor 

thefe series. 

The good is geafon, and fhort is his abode, 
The bad bides long, and eafie to be found : 
Our life is loathfome, our ftnnes a heauy lode, 
Confcience a curst iudge, remorfe a priuie goade. 
Difeafe, ag( and death flill in our eare they round, 
That hence we mufl thefickly and the found: 
Treading thefteps that our forefathers troad, 
Rich, poor e, holy, wife, allflejh it goes to ground. 
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' In a profe there (hould not be vfed at once of fuch 
euen claufes pafl three or foure at the mofl. 

When fo euer we multiply our fpeech by many 
words or claufes of one fence, thfe Greekes Situmimia 
call it Sinonimia, as who would fay, , or the 
like or consenting names: the Latines F « uwof8tore - 
hauing no fitte terme to giue him, called it by a name 
of euent, for (faid they) many words of one nature and 
fence, one of them doth expound another. And 
therefore they called this figure the [Interpreter] I for 
my part had rather call him the figure of [ftore'] be- 
cause plenty of one manner of thing in our vulgar we 
call fo. jEneas askings whether his Captaine Orontes 
were dead or aliue, vfed this ftore of fpeeches all to 
one purpofe. 

Is he aliue, 

Is he as I left him queauing and quick, 
And hath he net yet geuen vp the ghost. 
Among the reft of thofe thai I haue lost 9 
Or if it be in fingle words, then thus. 

What is become of t hit beautifull face, 
Thofe louely lookes, thatfauour amiable, 
Thofe fweete features, and vif age full of grace, 
That countenance which is alonly able 
To kill and cure ? 
Ye fee that all thefe words, face, lookes, fauour, 
features, vifage, countenance, are ur fence all but one. 
Which ftore, neuertheleffe, doeth much beautifie and 
inlarge the matter. So faid another. 
My faith, my hope, my truft, my God and eke my guide, 
Stretch forth thy hand tcrfaue thefoule, what ere the 
body bide. 

Here faith, hope and truft be words of one effeS, 
allowed to vs by this figure of ftore. 

Otherwhiles we fpeake and be forty for it, as if we 
had not wel fpoken, fo that we feeme to Mg x t 
call in our word againe, and to put in an- ^jSe** 
other fitter for the purpofe : for which re- Penitco *- 
fpeds the Greekes called this manner of fpeech the 
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figure of repentance : then for that vpon repentance 
commonly follows amendment, the Latins called it the 
figure of correction, in that the fpeaker feemeth to re- 
forme that which was laid amiffe. I following the 
Greeke originall, choofe to call him the penitent, -or 
repentant : and finging in honor of the mayden Queene, 
meaning to praife her for her greatneffe of courage, 
ouerlhooting myfelfe, called it firfl by the name of 
pride: then fearing lead fault might be found with 
that terme, by and by turned this word pride to praife : 
refembling her Maiefty to the Lion, being her owne 
noble armory, which by a flie conflruclion purporteth* 
magnanimitie. Thus in the latter end of a Parthemiade* 
O peereks you, or els no one aline, 
" Your pride femes you tofeazethem all alone: 
" Not pride madame, but praife of the lion. 
To conquer all and be conquer d by none. 
And in another Parthemiade thus infmuating her 
Maiefties great conflancy in refufall of all marriages 
offred her, thus : 

" Her heart is hid none may it fee, 
" Marble or flinte folke weene it be. 
Which may imploy rigour and cruelty, than cor- 
re<5teth it thus. 

Not flinte I trorrve I am a tier, 
But Siderite that feeles no fire. 
By which is intended, that it proceeded of a cold 
and chad complexion not eafily allured to loue. 

Antenagog* ^ e naue anot h er manner of fpeech much 
or the ' like to the repentant, but doth nor! as the 

Rccompenccr. fame Ttamt QT y^y. a wor d ft^ hath 

bene faid before, putting another fitter in his place, 
but hauing fpoken any thing to depraue the matter or 
partie, he denieth it not, but as it were helpeth it 
againe by another more fauourable fpeach: and fo 
feemeth to make amends, for which caufe it is called 
by the originall name in both languages, the Ream- 
pencer, as he that was merily asked the queflion, 
whether his wife were not a (hrewe as well as others 
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of his. neighbours wiues, anfwered in this figure as 
pleafantly, for he could not well denie it. 

/ mufl needs fay, that my wife is afhrewe, 
But fuch a hufwife as I know but a feme. 
Another in his firfl prepofition giuing a very faint com- 
mendation to the Courtiers life, weaning to make him 
amends, made it worfer by a fecond propofition, thus: 
The Courtiers life full delicate it is, 
But where no wife man will euerfet his blis. 
And an other fpeaking to the incoragement of 
youth in fludie and to be come excellent in letters 
and armes, faid thus : 

\ * Many are the paines and perils to bepafl, 

But great is the gaine and glory at the lafl. 
Our poet in his fhort ditties, but fpecially £Hthor ^ ma 
playing the Epigrammatifl will vfe to con- or the***' 
elude and fhut vp his Epigram with averfe Surciose. 
or two, fpoken in fuch fort, as it may feeme a manner 
of allowance to all the premifTes, and that with a ioy- 
full approbation, which the Latines call Acclamatio, 
we therefore call this figure the furcloze or conferring 
clofe, as Virgill when he had largely fpoken of Prince 
Eneas his fiicceffe and fortunes concluded with this 
clofe. 

Tanta molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 
In Englifh thus : 

So huge apeece ofworke it was andfo hie, 
To reare the houfe of Romane progenie. 
Sir Bhilip Sidney very pretily clofed vp a dittie in 
this fort. 

What medcine then, can fuch difeafe remoue, 
Where loue breedes hate, and hate engenders loue. 
And we in Partheniade written of her Maieflie, de- 
claring to what perils vertue is generally fubiect, and 
applying that fortune to her fefie, clofed it vp with 
this Epiphoneme. 

Than if there bee, 
Any fo cancard hart to grutch, 
At your glories : my Queene: invaine, 

p 
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Repining at your flit all raigne : 
It is for that they feele too much, 
Of your bountee. 
As who would lay her owne ouermuch lenitie and 
goodneffe, made her ill wallers the more bold and pre- 
fumptuous. 

Lucretius Carus the philofopher and poet inueighing 
fore againfl the abufes of the fuperftitious religion of 
the Gentils, and recompting the wicked fact of king 
Agamemnon in facrificing his only daughter Iphigenia, 
being a yoong damfell of excellent bewtie, to th'intent 
to pleafe, the wrathfull gods, hinderers of his nauiga- 
tion, after he had laid all; clofed'it vp in this one 
verfe, fpoken in Epiphonema. 

Tantum relligio potuit fuadere malorum. 
In Englilh thus: 

Lo what an outrage, could caufe to be done, 
The peeuifh fcruple ofblinde religion. 
A . It happens many times that to vrge and 

<£tfiT' enforce the matter we fpeake of, we go 

Auancer. ^yj moun ting by degrees and encreafing 

our fpeech with wordes or with fentences of more 
waight one then another, and is a figure of great both 
efficacie and ornament, as he that declaring the great 
calamitie of an infortunate prince, faid thus : 
He loft befides his children and his wife. 
His realme, ronowne, liege, libertie and life. 
By which it appeareth that to any noble Prince the 
lofTe of his ellate ought not to be fo greeuous, as of 
his honour, nor any of them both like to the lacke of 
his libertie, but that life is the dearelt detriment ^>f 
any other. We call this figure by the Greeke originall 
the Auancer or figure of encreafe becaufe euery word 
that is fpoken is one of more weight then another. 
And as we lamented the crueltie of an inexorable and 
vnfaithfull mulreffe. 

If by the lawes ofloue it be a fait, 

The faithfull friend, in abfence to forget: 

But if it be (once do thy heart but halt,) 
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A fecret finne : what forfet is fo great : 
As by defpite in view of euery eye, 
Uiefolemne vowes oftfworne with teares fo fait, 
And holy Leagues fafl feald with hand and hart: 
For to repeale and breakefo wilfully ? 
But now (alas J without all iujl defart, 
My lot is for my troth and much goodwill, 
To reape difdaine, hatred and rude refufe^ 
Or if ye would worke me fome greater ill: 
% And of myne earned ioyes tofeele no part, 
What els is this (6 cruell) but to vfe, 
Thy murdring knife the guUtlejfc bloud to fpill. 
Where ye fee how flie is charged firfl with a fault, 
then with a fecret finne, afterward with a foule forfet, 
lad of all with a mod cruell and bloudy deede. And 
thus againe in a certaine louers complaint made to the 
like effect 

They fay it is a ruth to fee thy louer neede, 
But you can fee me weepe, but you can fee me bleede: 
And neuerfhrinke norfhdme, nefhed no teare at* all, 
You make my wounds your felfe, and fill them vp with gall: 
Yea you can fee me found, and faint for want of breath, 
Andgafpe andgronefor life, andflruggle still with death, 
What can you now do more, fweare by your maydenhead, 
Then for to flea me quiche, orflrip me being dead* 

In thefe verfes you fee how one crueltie furmounts 
another by degrees till it come to the very flaughter 
and beyond, for it is thought a defpite done to a dead 
carkas to be an euidence of greater crueltie then to 
haue killed him. 

After the Auancer followeth the abbafer Meiosis 
working by wordes and fentences of ex- or the* 
tenuation or diminution. Whereupon we Dlsa:blcr - 
call him the Dif abler or figure of Extenuation : and 
tljis extenuation is vfed to diuers purpofes, fometimes 
for modeflies fake, and to auoide the opinion of arro- 
gancie, fpeaking of our felues or of ours, as he that 
difabled himfelfe to his miflreffe, tljus. 

Not all the skill I haue tofpeake or do, 
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Which litle is God wot (fet lone apart:) 
Liueload nor fife, and put them both thereto. 
Can counterpeife the due of your defart. 
It may be alfo done for defpite to bring our aduer- 
faries in contempt, as he that fayd by one (commended 
x for a very braue fouldier) difabling him fcornefully,, 
thus. 

A iollie man (forfooth) and fit for the warre, 
Good at hand grippes, better to fight afarre: 
Whom bright weapon injhew as it is faid y 
Yea his ownejhade, hath often made afraide. 
The fubtilitie of the fcoffe lieth in thefe Latin wordes 
[eminus et cominus pugnare\ Alfo we vfe this kind 
of Extenuation when we take in hand to comfort or 
cheare any perillous enterprife, making a great matter 
feeme fmall, and of litle difficultie, and is much vfed 
by captaines in the warre, when they (to giue courage 
to their fouldiers) will feeme to difable the -perfons of 
their enemies, and abafe their forces, and make light 
of euery thing that might be a difcouragement to the 
attempt* as Hannibal! did in his Oration to his foul- 
diers, when they mould come to paffe the Alpes to 
enter Italie, and for fharpneffe of the weather, and 
fleepneffe of the mountaines their hearts began to faile 
them. 

We vfe it againe to excufe a fault, and to make an 
offence feeme leffe then it is, by giuing a terroe more 
fauorable and of leffe vehemencie then the troth re- 
quires, as to fay of a great robbery, that it was but a 
pilfry matter : of an arrant ruffian that he is a tall 
fellow of his hand6 : of a prodigall foole, that he is a 
kind hearted man: of a notorious vnthrift, a luflie 
youth, and fuch like phrafes of extenuation, which fall 
more aptly to the office of the figure Curry fauett 
before remembred. 

And we vfe the liketermes by way of pleafant fami- 
liaritie, and as it were for a Courtly maner of fpeach 
with our egalls or inferiours, as to call a young Gentle- 
woman Mall for Mary, Nell for Elner : lack for John, 
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Robin for Robert: or any other like affected termes 
fpoken of pleafure, as in our triumphals calling fami- 
liarly vpon our Mufe, I called her Moppe. 
But will you weet, 
My litle mufe, my prettie moppe: 
If wefhall algates change our stoppe y 
Chofe me a fweet. 
Vnderflanding by this word [Moppe] a litle prety 
!Lady, or tender young thing. For fo we call litle 
fifties, that be not come to their full growth [moppes,] 
as whiting moppes, gurnard moppes. 

Alfo fuch termes are vfed to be giuen in derifion 
and for a kind of contempt, as when we fay Lording 
for Lord, and as the Spaniard that calleth an Earle of 
fmall reuenue Contadilio : the Italian calleth the poore 
man, by contempt pouerachio, or pouerino, the little 
bead animalculo or animaluchio, and fuch -like ditninu- 
iiues apperteining to this figure, the [Difabler] more 
ordinary in other languages than in our vulgar. 

This figure of retire holds part with the propounder 
of which we fpake before (prolepfis) becaufe Epanodis, 
of the refumption of a former propofition the g of 
vttered in generalitie to explane the fame Retire, 
better by a particular diuifion. But their difference is, 
in that t£e propounder fefumes but the matter only. 
This [retire] refumts both the matter and the termes, 
and is therefore accompted one of the figures of repe- 
tition, and in that refpect may be called by his originall 
Greeke name the [Rcfounde] or the [retire] for this word 
[6dog] ferae? both fences refound and retire. The vfe 
of this figure, is feen in this dittie following, 

Loue hope and death, doftirre in me much strife, 

As neuer man but I lead fuch a life: 

Ror' burning loue doth wound my heart to death : 

And when death comes at call of inward grief , 

Cold, lingring hope doth feede my fainting breath : 

Againft my will, andyeelds my wound relief 

So that I Hue, and yet my life is fuch: 

As neuer death could greeue me halfefo much. 
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Then haue ye a maner of fpeach, not fo figuratiue 
DiaUsu, as fit for argumentation, and worketh not 

the Ssmem- v^ike the dilemma of the Logicians, be- 
brcr. caufe he propones two or moe matters 

entierly, and doth as it were fet downe the whole tale 
or rekoning of an argument and then cleare euery 
part by it felfe, as thus. 

It can not be but nigardjhip or neede, 
Made him attempt this fouk and wicked deede: 
Nigardjhip not, for alwayes he was free, 
Nor neede, for who doth not his richeffefee ? 
Or as one that entreated for a faire young maide 
who was taken by the watch in London and carried 
to Bridewell to be punifhed. 

Now gentill Sirs let this young maide alone, 
For either Jhe hath grace or elsjhe hath none: 
Ifjhe haue grace, Jhe may in time repent, 
If Jhe haue none what bootes her punijhment. 
Or as another pleaded his deferts with his miflreffe. 
Were it for grace, or els in hope of gaine, 
To fay of my deferts, it is but vaine: 
For well in minde, in cafe ye do them beare 9 
To tell them oft, itjhould but irke your eare: 
Be they forgot : as likely Jhould Ifaile, \uaile. 
To vyinne with wordes, where deedes can notjtre- 
Then haue ye a figure very meete for Orators or 
MeHsm eloquent perfwaders fuch as our maker or 

or the * Poet mufl in fome cafes mew him felfe to 
Distributer. ^e, an( j j s w h en we may conueniently vtter 

a matter in one entier fpeach or proposition and will 
rather do it peecemeale and by diflribution of euery 
part for amplification fake, as for example he that 
might fay, a houfewas outragioufly plucked downe : 
will riot be fatisfied fo to fay, but rather will fpeake it 
in this fort : they firfl vndermiried the groundfills, they 
beate downe the walles, they vnfloored the loftes, they 
vntiled it and pulled downe the roofe. For fo in deede 
is a houfe pulled downe "by circumflances, which this 
figure of diflribution doth fet forth euery one apart* 
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and therefore I name him the distributor according to 
his original!, as wrate the Titfcane Poet in a Sonet 
-which Sir Thomas Wyat tranflated with very good 
grace, thus. 

Set me whereas thefunne doth parch the greene, 
Or where his beames do not diffolue theyce;. 
In temperate heate where he is felt andfeene, 
In prefenee prefl of people mad or wife: 
Set me in hye or yet in low degree, 
In longefl night or in thefhorteft day : 
In clear eft skie, or where clouds thickefl bee, 
In lustie youth or when my heares are gray: 
Set me in heauen, in earth or els in hell, 
In hill or dale or in the foming flood: 
Thrall or at large, aliue where fo I dwell, 
s Sicke or in healthy in euillfame or good: 
Hers will I be, and onely with this thought, 
Content myfelfe, although my chaunce be naught. 
All which might haue bene laid in thefe two verfes. 
Set mt wherefoeuer ye will, 
I am and wilbe yours fHIL 
The zealous Poet writing in prayfe of the maiden 
Queene would not feeme to wrap vp all her mofl 
excellent parts in a few words them entierly compre- 
hending, but did it by a diflributor or merifmus in the 
negatiufe for the better grace, thus. 

Not your bewtie, mofl gracious foueraine, 
Nor maidenly lookes, mainteind with maiefHe: 
Your flately port, which doth not match butflaine, 
For your prefenee, your pallace and your traine, 
All Princes Courts, mine eye could euerfee : 
Not your quiche wits, your fober gouernaunce : 
Your clear eforfight, your faithful memorie, 
So fweete features, infoflaid countenaunce : 
Nor languages, with plentuous vtterance, 
So able to difcourfe y and entertaine : 
Not noble race, farre beyond Cafars raigne, 
Runne in right line, and bloud of nointed kings : 
Not large empire, armies, treafurs, domaine, 
Luftie liueries, of fortunes dearst darlings : 
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Not all the skilles,fitfor a Princely dame, 
Your learned Afufe, with vfe andfludie brings* 
Not true honour, ne that immor tall fame 
Of may den raigne, your only owne renowne 
And no Queenes els, yetfuch as yeeldes your name 
Greater glory than doeth your treble crownc. 
And then concludes thus. 

Not any one of all thefe honor d parts 
Your Princely happes, and hdbites that do moue, 
And as it were, enforcell all the hearts 
Of Chriflen kings to quarrell for your loue, 
But to poffeffe, at once and all the good 
Arte and engine, and euery flarre aboue 
Fortune or kinde, could farce inflejh and bloud, 
Was force inough to makefo manyflriue 
For your per f on, which in our world ftoode 
By all confents the minion/1 mayde to wiue. 
Where ye fee that all the parts of her commendation 

which, were particularly remembred in twenty verfes 

before, are wrapt vp in the two verfes of this lafl part, 

videL 

Not any one of all your honord parts, 
TTiofe Princely haps and habites, 6r*c. 
This figure femes for amplification, and alfo for 

ornament, and to enforce perfwafion mightely. Sir 

Geffrey Chaucer, father of our Engliih Poets, hath 

thefe verfes following the diflributor. 
When faith fades in Priefks fawes, 
And Lords liefles are holdenfor lawes f 
And robberie is tarn for pur chafe, 
And lechery for folace 
Thenjhall the Realme of Albion 
Be brought to great confufion. 
Where he might haue faid as much in thefe words : 

when vice abounds, and vertue decayeth in Albion, 

then &c. And as another said, 

When Prince for his people is wakefuU and wife, 
Peeres ay ding with armes, Counfellors with aduife, 
Magiflrate fincerely vfing his charge, 
People preft to obey, nor let to runne at large, 
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Prelate of holy life, and with devotion 
Preferring pietie before promotion, 
Priest fHU preaching, and praying for our heale: 
Then bleffed is theftate of a common-weale. 
All which might haue bene faid in thefe few words, 
when euery man in charge and authoritie doeth his 
duety, and executeth his function well, then is the 
common-wealth happy. 

The Greeke Poets who made muficall ditties to be 
fong to the lute or harpe, did vfe to linke E ummu 
their ftaues together with one verfe running o/thT' 
throughout the wholefong by equall dif- J^*"** 
tance, and was, for the mofl part, the firfl verfe of the 
ftaffe, which kept fo good fence and conformitie with 
the whole, as his often repetition did geue it greater 
grace. They called fuch linking verfe Epimone, the 
Latines verfus intercalaris, and we may terme him the 
Loue-burden, following the originall, or if it pleafe you, 
the long repeate : in one refpedl becaufe that one 
verfe alone beareth the whole burden of the fong 
according to the originall : in another refpedl, for that 
it comes by large diflances to be often repeated, as in 
this ditty made by the noble knight Sir Philip Sidney ', 
My true loue hath my heart and I haue his, 
By iujl exchange one for another geuen : 
I holde his deare, and mine he cannot miffe, 
There neuer was a better bargaine driuen. 

My true loue hath my heart and I haue his. 
My heart in me keepes him and me in one, 
My heart in him his thoughts and fences guides : 
He loues my heart, for once it was his owne, 
I cherifh his becaufe in me it bides. 

My true loue hath my heart, and I haue his. 
Many times our Poet is caried by fome occaiion to 
report of a thing that is maruelous, and Paradoxon 
then he will feeme not to fpeake it (imply or the ' 
but with fome figne of admiration, as in Won <fr«"- 
our enterlude called the Woer, 

Iwoonder much tofeefo many husbands thriue, 
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That haue but little wit, before they come to wiue : 
For one would eafily weene whofo hath little wit, 
His wife to teach it him, were a thing much vnfit. 
Or as Cato the 1 Romane Senatour laid one day 
merily to his companion that walked with him, point- 
ing his finger to a yong vnthrift in the flreete who 
lately before fold«his patrimonie, of a goodly quantitie 
of lalt marines, lying neere vnto Capua more. 
Now is it not, a wonder to behold, 
Yonder gallant skarce twenty winter old, 
By might (marke ye) able to doo morel 
Than the maynefea that batters on hisjhore? 
For what the wanes could, neuer wajh away, 
This proper youth hath wafted in a day. 
Not much vnlike the wondr&r haue ye another 
Atoria figure called the doubtfully becaufe often- , 

or the times we will feeme to caft perils, and make 

Doubtfuii. doubt of things when by a plaine manner J 

of fpeech wee might affirme or deny him, as thus of a I 

cruell mother who murdred her owne child. 

Whether the cruell mother were more to blame, 
Or thejhrewd childe come offo curft a dame : 
Or whether fome f match of the fathers bloody 
Whofe kinne were neuer kinde, nor neuer good. 
Mooued her thereto, <3^r. 
This manner of fpeech is vfed when we will not 
Epitropis, feeme, either for manner fake or to auoid 
Figure ofRe- tedioufneffe, to trouble the iudge or hearer 
ference. with all that we could lay, but hauing faid 

inough already, we referre the reft to their confidera- 
tion, as he that faid thus : 

Me thinkes that I haue faid, what may wellfuffife 9 

Referring all the reft, to your better aduife. 

The fine and fubtill perfwader when his intent is to 

Parisia *^ m S ^ s aduerfary, or els to declare his mind 

or the ' in broad and liberal fpeeches, which might 

Licentious. b ree de offence or fcandall, he will feeme 

to befpeake pardon before hand, whereby his licen- 

tioufnes may be the better borne withall, as he that 

faid: 
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Ifmyfpeech hap f offend you any way, 
Thinke it their fault, that force mefo to fay. 
Not much vnlike to the figure of reference, is there 
another with fome little diuerfitie which we A ... 
call tmpartener, became many tunes in or the 
pleading and perfwading, we thinke it a Im P artener - ' 
very good polficie to acquaint our iudge or hearer or 
very aduerfarie with fome part of our Counfell and ad- 
tiice, and to aske their opinion, as who would fay they 
could not otherwife thinke of the matter then we do. 
As he that had tolde a long tale before certaine noble 
women, of a matter fomewhat'in honour touching the 
Sex. 

Tell me fair e Ladies, if the cafe were your owne, . 
Sofoule a fault would you haue it be knowen ? 
Maifter Gorge in this figure, laid very fweetly. 
All you who read thefe lines and skanne of my defart r 
lua^e whether was more good, my hap or els my hart. 
The good Orator vfeth a manner of fpeach in his 
perfwafion and is when all that mould feeme to make 
againfl him being fpoken by th'other fide, Poramoiogia, 
he will firft admit it, and in th'end auoid , fiJ^*^. 
all for his better aduantage, and this figure nSStance. 
is much vfed by our Englifh pleaders in the Star- 
chamber and Chancery, which tjiey call to confeffe and 
auoid, if it be in cafe of crime or iniury, and is a very 
good way. For when the matter is fo plaine that it 
cannot be denied or trauerfed, it is good that it be 
iuftified by confeffall and auoidance. I call it the 
figure of admittance As we once wrate to the reproofe 
of a Ladies faire but crueltie. 

I know your witte, I know your pleafant tongue, 
Your fome fweetef miles, your fome, but louely lowrs: 
A beautie to enamour olde andyong. 
Thofe chajl defires, that noble minde of yours, 
And that chiefe^art whence all your honor fprings t 
A grace to entertaine the greatest kings. 
All this J know : butfinne it is to fee, 
So faire partes fpilt by too much crueltie. 
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• 

In many cafes we are driuen for better perfwafion to 

EHoiogia, tell the caufe that mooues vs to fay thus or 

or the thus: or els when we would fortifie our 

Reason rend „ V , , . r 

or the allegations by rendnng reafons to eueiy 
TeU cause. one> tn i s affignation of caufe the Greekes 

called Etiologia, which if we might without fcome of a* 
new inuented terme call [Tell caufe] it were right accord- 
ing to the Greeke originall : and I pray you why mould 
we not ? and with as good authorities as the Greekes ? 
Sir Thomas Smithy her Maiefties principall Secretary, 
and a man of great learning and grauitie, feeking to 
geue an Englifh word to this Greeke word cLyafiog 
called it Spitewed, or wedfpite. Matter Secretary 
Wilfon geuing an Englifh name to his arte of Logicke, 
called it Witcraft 9 me thinke I may be bolde with like 
liberty to call the figure Eiiologia [Tell caufe.] And this 
manner of fpeech is alwayes contemned, with thefe ^ 
words, for, becaufe, and fuch other confirmatiues. The 
Latines hauing no fitte name to geue it in one x fmgle 
word, gaue it no name at all, but by circumlocution. 
We alfo call him the reafon-rendrer, and leaue the right 
Englifh word [Tel caufe] much better anfwering the 
Greeke originall. Art/lotle was moft excellent in vfe 
of this figure, for he neuer propones any allegation, or 
makes any furmife, but he yeelds a reafon or caufe to 
fortifie and proue it, which geues it great credit For 
example ye may take thefe verfes, firfl pointing, than 
confirming by fimilitudes. 

When fortune Jhall haue spit out all her gall, 
I trujl good % luckJhdll be to me allow de, 
For 1 hauefeene ajhippe in hauenfall, 
After thejlqrme had broke both majle andjhrowde. 
And this. 

Good is % the thing that moues vs to defire, 
That is to ioy the beauty we behold: 
Els were we louers as in an endleffefire, 
Alwaies burning and euer chill a colde. 
And in thefe verfes. 

Accufed though I be without defart, 



\ 
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Sith none canproue beleeitc it. not for true: 
For neuer yetfincefirjlye had my hart, 
Entended I to falfe or be vntrue. 
And in this Difticque. 
And for her beauties praife, no wight that with her 
warres: > [theftars* 

For where fhe comes fhe fhewes her f elf e like fun among 
And in this other dittie of ours where the louer com- 
plaines of his Ladies crueltie, rendring for euery fur- 
mife a reafon, and by telling the caufe, feeketh (as it^ 
were) to get credit, thus. 

Cruel you be who can fay nay, 
Since ye delight in others wo : 
Vnwife am I, ye may well fay, 
For that I haue, honourd you fo. 
But blameleffe I, who could not chufe, 
To be enchaunted by your eye: 
But ye to blame, thus to refufe 
My feruice, and to let me die. 
Sometimes our error is fo manifeft, or we Dichoiogia, 
be fo hardly preft with our aduerfaries, as we F|gSeof«- 
cannot deny the fault layd vnto our charge : cuse. 
in which cafe it is good pollicie to excufe it by fome al- 
lowable pretext, as did one whom his miftreffe burdened 
with fomevnkinde fpeeches which he had pail of her, thus. 
If aid it: but by lapfe of lying tongue, 
Whenfurie and iuft grief e my heart opprefl: 
Ifayd it : as ye fee, both fraile and young, 
When your rigor had ranckled in my brest. 
The cruell wound that fmarted me fo fore, 
Pardon therefore (fweeteforrow) or at leaft 
' Beare with mine youth that neuer fell before, 
Leaft your offence encreafe my griefe the more. 
And againe in thefe, 

I fpake amyffe I cannot it deny 
But caufed by your great difcourtefie : ' 
And if If aid that which I now repent, 
And f aid it not, but by mifgou&nment 
Ofyouthfullyeres, yourfelfe that drefo young 
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Pardon for once this error of my tongue, 
And thinke amends can neuer come to late: 
Loue may be curfl, but loue can neuer hate. 
Speaking before of the figure [Synecdoche] wee* called 
Voema, him [Quicke conceit] becaufe he inured in 

F?£!re of a fingle word onely by way of intendment 
close conceit r large meaning, but fuch as was fpeedily 
difcouered by euery quicke wit, as by the halfe to 
vnderlland the whole, and many other waies appearing 
by the examples. But by this figure \Noema] 
fcurity of the fence lieth not in a fingle word, 
entier fpeech, whereof we do not fo eafily conceiue the 
meaning, but as it were by coniedlure, becaufe it is 
wittie and fubtile or darke, which makes me therefore 
call him in our vulgar the [Clofe conceit] as he that faid 
by himfelfe and his wife, I thanke God in fortie winters 
that we haue liued together, neuer any of our neigh- 
bours fet vs at one, meaning that they neuer fell out 
in all that fpace, which had bene the diredter fpeech ' 
and more apert, and yet by intendment amounts all to 
one, being neuertheleffe diflemblable and in effect 
contrary. Pawlet Lord Treaforer of England, and 
firfl Marques of Winchefler, with the like fubtill fpeech 
gaue a quippe to Sir William Gyfford, who had married 
the Marques filler, and all her life time could neuer 
loue her nor like of her company, but when fhe was 
dead made the greateft moane for her in the world, 
and with teares and much lamentation vttered his 
griefe to the L. Treaforer, 6 good brother quoth the 
Marques, I am right fory to fee you now loue my 
filler fo well, meaning that he lhewed his loue too late, 
and lhould haue done it while fhe was a Hue. 

A great counfellour fomewhat forgetting his modeflie, 
vfed thefe words: Gods lady I reckon my felfe as 
good a man as he you talke of, and yet I am not able 
to do fo. Yea fir quoth the party, your L. is too good 
to be a man, I would ye were a Saint, meaning he ^ 
would he were dead, for none are fhrined for Saints 
before they be dead. 



1 
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The Logician vfeth a definition to ex- Orismus, 
preflfe the truth or nature of euery thing Define of 
by his true kinde and difference, as to fay difference, 
wifedome is a prudent and wittie forefight and con- 
federation of humane or worldly actions with their 
euentes. This definition is Logicall The Oratour 
vfeth another maner of definition, thus : Is this wife- 
dome ? no it is a certaine fubtill knauifh craftie wit, 
it is no induflrie as ye call it, but. a certaine bufie 
brainfickneffe, for incluftrie is a liuely and vnweried 
fearch and occupation in honeft things, egerneffe is an 
appetite in bafe and fmdl matters. 

It ferueth many times to great purpofe to preuent 
our aduerfaries arguments, and take vpon vs to know 
before what our iudge or aduerfary or hearer thinketh, 
and that we will feeme to vtter it before it be fpoken 
or alleaged by them, in refpect of which boldneffe to 
enter fo deepelyinto another mans conceit or confcience, 
and to be fo priuie of another mans mynde, gaue caufe 
that this figure was called the [prefumpluous] Procatale ^ sis 
I will alfo call him the figure oiprefuppofau """or % 
or the prcuenter, for by reafon we fuppofe J^^g^ 
before what may be laid, or perchaunce the figure _of 
would be faid by our aduerfary, or any wpp 08 " 1 - 
other, we do preuent them of their aduantage, and do 
catch the ball (as they are wont to lay) before it come 
to the ground. 

It is alfo very many times vfed for a good pollicie 
in pleading or perfwafion tQ make wife as Parau^ 
if we fet but light of the matter, and that or the 
therefore we do paffe it ouer flightly when Passa « er - 
in deede we do then intend mod effectually and de- 
fpightfully if it be inuectiue to remember it : it is alfo 
when we will not feeme to know a thing, and yet we 
know it well inough, and may be likened to the 
maner Of women, who as the common faying is, will 
lay nay and take it t 

I hold my peace and will not fay for Jhame y 
The much vntruth of that vnciuill dame: 
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For if IJhould her coullours kindly blaze. 
It would fo make the chafl eares amaze. &»e. 
It is faid by maner of a prouerbiall fpeach that he 

Co ratio wno ^ n( ^ es himfelfe well fhould not wagge, 

or the ' euen fo the perfwader finding a fubllantiall 

figureofabode. p 0m t m n j s matter to ferue his purpofe,. 

mould dwell -vpon that point longer then vpon any- 
other leffe allured, and vfe all endeuour to maintaine 
that one, and as it were to make his chief aboad there- 
upon, for which caufe I name him the figure of aboad, 
according to the Latine name : Some take it not but 
for a courfe of argument and therefore hardly may one 
giue any examples thereof. 

Now as arte and good pollicy in perfwafion bids v& 

Metastasis, to abide and not to ftirre from the point of 

or the ' our moft aduantage, but the fame to en- 

tb of th? 1 "' force and tarry vpon with all poflible ar- 

Remoue. gument, fo doth difcretion will vs fome- 

times to flit from one matter to another, as a thing 

meete to be foriaken, and another entred vpon, J call 

him therefore the flitting figure, or figure of remoue, like 

as the other before was called the figure of aboade. 

Euen fo againe, as it is wifdome for a perfwader to 
6 tarrie and make his aboad as long as he 

Parecnasts, .... -. - ° , 

or the may conueniently without tedioulnes to the 

Stragier. hearer, vpon his chiefe proofes or points of 
the caufe tending to his aduantage, and likewife to de- 
part againe when time femes, and goe to a new matter 
feruing the purpofe afwell. So is it requifite many 
times for him to talke farre from the principall matter, 
and as it were to range afide, to th'intent by fuch ex- 
traordinary meane to induce or inferre other matter,, 
afwell or better feruing the principal purpofe, and 
neuertheles in feafon to returne home where he firft 
ftrayed out. This maner of fpeech is termed the figure 
of digreflion by the Latines, following the Greeke ori- 
ginall, we alfo call him the ftraggler by allufion to the 
foul^ier that marches out of his array, or by thofe that 
keepe no order in their marche, as the battailes well 
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ranged do : of this figure there need be geuen no ex- 
ample. 

Occafion offers many times that our maker as an 
oratour, or perfwader, or pleader mould go Exj*ditio, 
roundly to worke, and by a quick and fwift speedie*^^. 
argument difpatch his perfwafion, and as cher. 
they are woont to fay not to (land all day trifling to no 
purpofe, but to rid it out of the way quickly. This is 
done by a manner of fpeech, both figuratiue and argu- 
mentatiue, when we do briefly fet downe all our beft 
reafons feruing the purpofe, and reie6t all of them 
fauing one, which we accept to fatisfie the caufe : as 
he that in a litigious cafe for land would prooue it not 
the aduerfaries, but his clients. 

No man can fay its his by heritage, 
Nor by Legacie, or Tejlatours deuice. 
Nor that it came by pur chafe or engage, 
Nor from his Prince for any good f entice. 
Then needs tnufl it be his by very wrong. 
Which he hath qffred this poore plaintife fo long. 
Though we might call this figure very well and pro- 
perly the [Paragon] yet dare I not fo to doe for feare \ 
of tie Courtiers enuy, who will haue no man vfe that \ 
ternie but after a courtly manner, that is, in prayfing 
o^iorfes, haukes, hounds, pearles, diamonds, rubies, 
cjnerodes, and other precious Hones : fpecially of faire 
*omen whofe excellencie is difcouered by paragonizing 1 
1)1 fetting one to another, which moued the zealous » 
£oet, fpeaking of the mayden Queene, to call her the * 
paragon of Queenes. This confidered, I will let our 
Igure enioy his beft beknowen name, and call him 
iil in all ordinarie cafes the figure of comparifon : as 
rhen a man wilfeeme to make things appeare good 
[or bad, or better or worfe, or more or leffe excellent, 
;ither vpon fpite or for pleafure, or any other good 
[affeclion, then he fets the leffe by the greater, or the 
reater to the leffe, the equall to his equall, and by 
fuch confronting of them together, driues out the true 
Is that is betwixt them, and makes it better appeare, . 

Q 
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as when we fang of our Soueraigne Lady thus, in the 
twentieth Partheniade. 

As falcon fares to buffards flight, 

As egles eyes to owlates fight, 

As fierce faker to coward kite, 

As brighteft noone to darkefl night: 

As fummer funne exceedeth farre, 

The tnoone and euery other flarre: 

Sofarre my Princeffe praife doethpaffe, 

Thefamoust Queene that euer was. 
And in the eighteene Partheniade thus. 

Set rich rubie to red efmayle, 

The rauens plume to peacocks tayle, 

Lay me the larkes to lizards eyes 9 ' 

The duskie cloude to azure skie 9 

Setfhallow brookes to f urging feas, 

An orient pearle to a white peafe: 
&c. Concluding. 

There fhall no leffe an ods befeene 

In mine from euery other Queene. 
We are fometimes occafioned in our tale to report 
Diaiogismus, fome fpeech from another mans mouth, as 

the right rea- w ^t a king ^^ t0 ^ s P^uy counfell or 
soner. fubiedl, a captaine to his fouldier, a foul- 

diar to his captaine, a man to a woman, and contori- 
wife : in which report we mull alwaies geue to euey 
perfon his fit and naturall, and that which beft becorr* 
meth him. - For that fpeech becommeth a king whic • 
doth not a carter, and a young man that doeth not aii 
old: and fo in euery fort and degree. Virgil fpeakin^ 
in the perfon of Eneas, Turnus and many other grea 1 
Princes, and fometimes of meaner men, ye mail fe< 
what decencie euery of their fpeeches holdeth with! 
the qualitie, degree and yeares of the fpeaker. To* 
which examples I will for this time referre you. 

So if byway of fiction we will feem to fpeake in another 
mans perfon, as if king Henry were aliue, and mould, 
fay of the towne of Bulleyn, what we by warre to the; 
hazard of our perfon hardly obteined, bur young forme 
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without any peril at all, for litle mony deliuered vp 
againe. Or if we Ihould faine king Edward the thirde, 
vnderflanding how his fucceffour Queene Marie had 
loft the towne of Calays by negligence, fhould fay : 
That which the fword wanne, the diftaffe hath loft. 
This manner of fpeech is by the 1 figure Dialogi/mus, or 
the right reafoner. 

In waightie caufes and for great purpofes, wife per- 
fwaders vfe graue and weighty fpeaches, q^^ 
fpecially in matter of aduife or counfel, or the' 
for which purpofe there is a maner of Director - 
fpeach to alleage textes or authorities of wittie fen- 
tence, fuch as fmatch morall doctrine and teach wife- 
dome and good behauiour, by the Greeke originall 
we call him the direclour,' by the Latin he is called 
/ententia: we may call him the /age /oyer, thus. 

u Nature bids vs as a louing mother, stnuntia 

" To loue our felues firft and next to loue or the 

another. Sagesayer. 

€i The Prince that couets all to know and/ee, 
u Had needefull tnildc and patient to bee, 

" Nothing ftickes /after by vs as appeares, 

u Then that which we learne in our tender year es. 

And that which our foueraigne Lady wrate in defi- 
ance of fortune. 

Neuer thinke you /ortune can beare the /way, 
Where vertues force, can cau/e her to obay. 

Heede mull be taken that fuch rules or fentences 
l>e choifly made and not often vfed lead exceffe breed 
lothfomneffe. 

Arte and good pollicie moues vs many sinatkrismus. 
times to be earneft in our fpeach, and then or the 
we lay on fuch load and fo go to it by Hcapmg figure ' 
heapes as if we would winne the game by multitude of 
words and fpeaches, not all of one but of diuers matter 
and fence, for which caufe the Latines called it Con- 
geries and we the heaping figure, as he that laid 

To mu/e in minde how /aire, how wife, how good, 
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How braue, how free, how curteous and how true, 
My Lady is doth but inflame my blood. 
Or thus. 

I deeme, I dreame, I do, I tafl, I touchy 
' Nothing at all butfmells of per/it bliffe. 
And thus by maifler Edward Diar, vehement 
fwift and paflionatly. 

But if my faith my hope, my loue my true intent, 
My libertie, my feruice vowed, my time and all befpent, 
In vaine, <W. / 

But if fuch earneflt and haftfe heaping vp of fpeaches 
be made by way of recapitulation, wfrich commonly is 
in the end of euery long tale and Oration, becaufe the 
fpeaker feemes to make a collection of all the former 
materiall points, to binde them as it were in a bundle 
and lay them forth to enforce the caufe and renew the 
hearers memory, then ye may geue him more properly 
the name of the [colleclour] or recapitulatour, and fer- 
ueth to very great purpofe as in an hympne written by 
vs to the Queenes Maieflie entitled (Minerua) wherein 
fpeaking of the mutabilitie of fortune in the cafe of all 
Princes generally, wee feemed to exempt her Maieflie 
of all fuch cafualtie; by reafon ftie was by her deflinie 
and many diuine partes in her, ordained to a moll 
long £nd conflant profperitie in this world, concluding 
with this recapitulation. 

But thou art free, but were thou not in deede, 
But were thou not, come of immortall feede : 
Neuer y borne, and thy minde made to bliffe, 
Heauens mettall that euerlafting is : 
Were not thy wit, and that thy vertues JhaU t 
Be deemd diuine thy fauour face and all: 
And that ihy loze, ne name may neuer dye, 
Nor thyflate turne,ftayd by deflinie: 
Dread were least once thy noble hart may feele, 
Some rufull turne, of her vnfleady wheele. 
Apostrophe Many times when we haue runne a long 
or ' race in our tale fpoken to the hearers, we 

the turne tale. do fo^nty fl ye out ^^ gjfc^ f pea ke Or 
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exclaime at fome other perfon or thing, and therefore 
the Greekes call fuch figure (as we do) the turnway or 
turnetale, and breedeth by fuch exchaunge a certaine 
recreation to the hearers minds, as this vfed by a louer 
to his vnkind miflreffe. 

And as for you (faire one) fay now byproofeyefinde. 
That rigour and ingratitude foone kill a gentle minde. 

And as we in our triumphals, fpeaking long to the 
Queenes Maieflie, vpon the fodaine we burfl out in 
an exclamation to Phebus, feeming to draw in a new 
matter, thus. 

But O Phebus, 

All gliflering in thy gorgious gowne, 

Wouldfl thou witfafe toflide a downe: 

And dwell with vs 9 

But for a day, 

I could tell thee clofe in thine eare, 
A tale that thou hadjl leuer heare 
I dare well fay : 

TJien ere thou wert, 
To kiffe that vnkind runneaway, 
Who was transformed to boughs of bay : 
For her curfl hert. <W. 
And fo returned againe to the firfl matter. 
l The matter and occafion leadeth vs itypouposis, 
many times to defcribe and fet foorth .. or . , .. 

',. ./.-•/. n 1 1 "*• counterfait 

many tilings, in fuch fort as it lhould ar> representation. 
peare they were truly before our eyes though they 
were not prefent, which to do it requireth cunning : 
for nothing can be kindly counterfait or reprefented in 
his abfence, but by great difcretion in the doer. And 
if the things we couet to defcribe be not naturall or 
not veritable, than yet the fame axeth more cunning 
to do it, becaufe to faine a thing that neuer was nor is 
like to be, proceedeth oi a greater wit and fharper in- 
vention than to defcribe things that be true. 

And. thefe be things that a poet or ' Pm^ 
maker is woont to defcribe fometimes as gra&Si 



/ 
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true or naturall, and fometimes to jaine as artifici- 
^all and not true. viz. The vifage, fpeach and coun- 
tenance of any perfon abfent or dead : _and this kinde 
of reprefentation is called the Counterfeit countenance: 
as Homer doth in his Wades, diuerfe perfonagesi 
namely Achilles and Therfites, according to the truth 
and not by fidlion. And as our poet Chaucer doth in 
his Canterbury tales fet foorth the Sumner, Pardoner, 
Manciple, and the reft of the pilgrims, moil naturally 
and pleafantly. 

Prosopoteia. But if ye wil faine any perfon with fuch 

Counterfeit in f eatures > qualities and conditions, or if ye 
personation, wil attribute any humane quality, as reafon 
or fpeech to dombe creatures or other infenfible things, 
and do fludy (as one may fay) to giue them a humane 
perfon, it is not Profopographia, but Profopopeia, be- 
caufe it is by way of fiction, and no prettier examples 
can be giuen to you thereof, than in the Romant of 
the role tranflated out of French by Chaucer, defcrib- 
ing the perfons of auarice, enuie, old age, and many 
others, whereby much moralitie is taught. 

So if we defcribe the time or feafon of the yeare, as 
Cronographia, winter, fummer, haruefl, day, midnight, 
Counterfeit noone, euening, or fuch like : we call fuch 
time. defcription the counterfeit time. Crono- 

graphia examples are euery where to be found. 
Topographs, And if this defcription be of any true 
Counterfeit place, citie, caftell, hill, valley or fea, and 
place. fuch like : we call it the counterfeit place 

Topographia, or if ye fayne places vntrue, as heauen, 
hell, paradife, the houfe of fame, the pallace of the 
funne, the denne of fheep, and fuch like which ye (hall 
fee in Poetes: fo did Chaucer very well defcribe the 
country of Saluces in Italie, which ye may fee, in his 
Pragma*- report of the Lady Gryfyll. • 
^o^th ^ ut ^ * uc k d e f cr iption be made to repre- 

Counterfeit fent the handling of any bufines with the 
* ction - circumflances belonging therevnto as the 

manner of a battell, a feafl, a marriage, a buriall or 
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any other matter that lieth in feat and a&iuitie: we call 
it then the counterfeit action [Pragmatographia.] 

In this figure the Lord Nicholas Vaux a noble gentle- 
man, and much delighted in vulgar making, and a man 
otherwife of no great learning but hauing herein a mar- 
nelous facillitie, made a dittie representing the battayle 
and afiault of Cupide, fo excellently well, as for the gal- 
lant and propre application of his fiction in euery part, 
I cannot choofe but fet downe the greatefl part of his 
ditty, for in truth it can not be amended. 
When Cupid f ceded firft the fort, 
Wherein my hart lay wounded fore 
The battrie was offuch a fort, 
That I muflyeeld or die therefore. 
There f aw I loue vpon the wall, 
How he his banner did difplay, 
Alarme alarme he gan to call, 
And bad his fouldiers keepe aray. 

The armes the which that Cupid bare 9 
Were pearced harts with teares befprent: 
Infiluer and fable to declare 
Tnefledfasi hue he alwaies meant. 

There might you fee his band all drest 
In colours like to white and blacke, 
t With pouder and with pellets prefl, 
To bring them forth tofpoile andfacke, 
Good will the maifler ofthefhot, 
Stood in the Rampire braue andproude, 
For expenee of pouder hefpared not, 
% Affault affault to crie aloude. 

There might you heare the Canons rore, 
Eche peece dif charging a louers looke, &c. 
As well to a good maker and Poet as # omM* 
to an excellent perfwader in profe, thp or 

figure of Similitude is very neceffary, by Resemblan <*- 
which we not onely bewtifie our tale, but alfo very 
much inforce and irilarge it. I fay inforce becaufe no 
one thing more preuaileth with all ordinary iudge- 
ments than perfwafion by fimilitudc. Now becaufe there 
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are fundry forts of them, which alfo do worke after 
diuerfe fafhions in the hearers conceits, I will fet them 
all foorth by a triple diuifion, exempting the generall 
Similitude as their common Aunceflour, and I will cal 
him by the name of Refemblance without any addition, 
from which I; deriue three other forts : and I giue euery 
one his particular name, as Refemblance by Pourtrait or 
Imagery, which the Greeks call Icon, Refemblance mor- 
all or mifticall, which they call Parabola, and Refemd- 
lance by example, which they call Paradigma, and firft 
we will fpeake of the generall refemblance f or haxzfimili- 
tude, which may be thus fpoken. 
But as the watriefhowres delay the raging wind, [mind. 
So doeth good hope cleane put away difpaire out of my 
And in this other likening the forlorne louer to a 
flriken deere. 

Then as the flriken deere, withdrawes himfelfe alone, 
So do Ifeekefomefecretplace, where I may make my mone. 
And in this of ours where we liken glory to a fhadow. 
As the fhadow (his nature beyngfuch,) 
Followeth the body, whether it will or no, 
. So doeth glory, refufe it nerefo much, 
Wait on vertue, be it in weale or wo. 
And euen as the fhadow in his kind, s 

What time it beares the cat has' company \ 
Goth oft before, and often comes behind: 
So doth renowme, that raifeth vsfo hye, 
Come to vs quiche, fometime twt till we dye. 
But the glory, that grmvth not ouerfafl, 
Is euer great, and likeliefl long to lafl, 
Againe in a ditty to a miftre ffe of ours, where we 
likened the cure of Loue to Achilles launce. 

The launce fo bright, that made Telephus wound, 
The fame rufty, falued the fore againe, 
So may my meede ( Madame J of you redotvnd^ 
Whqfe rigour was first authonr of my paint. 
The Tuskan poet vfeth this Refemblance, inuring as 
well by Diffimtlitude as Similitude, likening himfelfe 
(by Implication) to the flie, and neither to the eagle nor 
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to the owle: very well Englifhed by Sir Thomas Wiat 
after his fafliion, and by my felfe thus: 

There befomefowles of fight foprowd and Jlarke, 
As can behold thefunne, and neuer fhrinke, 
Some fo feeble, as they arefaine to winke, 
Or neuer come abroad till it be darke: 
Others there befofimple, as they thinke, 
Becaufe ttfiiines, to f port them in the fire, 

• Andfeele vnware, the wrong of their defire, 
Fluttring amidfl the flame that doth them burne, 
Of this last ranke (alas) am I aright. 
For in my ladies lookes tojland or turne 
I haue no power, ne find place to retire, 
Where any darke mayfhade me from her fight 
But to her beamesfo bright whilst I afpire, 
IpeHJh by the bane of my delight. 

Againe in thefe likeiiing a wife man to the true louer. 
As true loue is content with his enioy, 
And asketh no witneffe nor no record, 
And as faint loue is euermore mofl coy, 
To boafi and brag his troth at euery word: 
Euenfo the wife withouten other meede; 
Contents him with the guilt of his good deede. 

And in this refembling the learning of an euill man 
to the feedes fowen in barren ground. 

As the good feedes fowen in frutcfuU foyle, 
Bring foorth foyf on when barren doeth themfpoUe: 
So doeth it fare when much good learning hits, 
Vponfhrewde willes and ill dispofed wits. 

And in thefe likening the wife man to an idiot. 
A fage man f aid, many ofthofe that come 
To Athens fchoole for wifdome, ere they went 
They first feem^d wife, then louers of wifdome, 
Then Orators, then idiots, which is meant * 

That in wifdome all fuch as profile mofl, 
Are least furlie, and little apt to boast. 

Againe, for a louer, whofe credit vpon fome report 
had bene fhaken, he prayeth better opinion by fimilitude. 
After ill crop the foyle mufl eft be fowen, 
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And fro Jhipwracke wefayle tofeas againe, 
Then God forbid whofe fault hath once bene knowen r 
Should for euer afpotted wight remaine. 
And in this working by refemblance in a kinde of 
diffimilitude betweene a father and a mailer. 

It fares not by fathers as by masters it doethfare 9 « 
For a foplifh father may get a wifefonne, 
But of afoolifh mafter it haps very rare 
Is bread a wifeferuant where euer he wonne. 
And in thefe, likening the wife man to the Giant, the 
fooie to the Dwarfe. 

Set the Giant deepe in a dale, the dwarfe vpon an hill, 
Yet will the one be but a dwarfe, th? other a giant flill. 
So will, the wife be great and high, euen in the lowest place: 
Thefoole when he is mofl aloft, willfeeme but low and bafe* 
icon. But when we liken an humane perfon to 

Resemblance another in countenaunce, flature, fpeach 
by imagerie. or other qualitie, it is not called bare re- 
femblance, but refemblaunce by imagerie or pourtrait, 
alluding to the painters x terme, who yeldeth to th'eye 
a vifible representation of the thing he defcribes and 
painteth in his table. So we commending her Maieflie 
for wifedome bewtie and magnanimitie likened her to, 
the Serpent, the Lion and the Angell, becaufe by 
common vfurpation, nothing is wifer then the Serpent,, 
more couragious then the Lion, more bewtifull then the 
Angell. Thefe are our verfes in the end of the feuenth 
Partheniade. < 

Nature thatfeldome workes amiffe, - * 

In womans breft by paffing art : 
Hath lodged f of e the Lyons hart, 
And feately fixt with all good grace, 
To Serpents head an Angels face. 
And this maner of refemblaunce is not onely per- 
formed by likening of liuely creatures one to another, 
but alfo of any other naturall thing, bearing a propor- 
tion of fimilitude, as to liken yealow to gold, white to 
filuer, red to the rofe, foft to filke, hard to the (lone 
and fuch like. Sir Philip Sidney in the defcription of 
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his miflreffe excellently well handled this figure of re- 
femblaunce by imagerie,' as ye may fee in his booke of 
Archadia : and ye may fee the like, of our doings, in 
a Partheniade written of our foueraigne Lady, wherein 
we refemble euery part of her body to fome naturall 
thing of excellent perfection in his kind, as of her fore- 
head, browes and hair, thus. 

Offiluer was her forehead hye, , 

Her browes two bowes ofhebenie, 
Her treffes trust were to behold 
Frizled and fine as fringe of gold. 
And of her lips. 

Two lips wrought out ofrubie rocke, 
Like leaues tofhut and to vnlock. 
As portall dore in Princes chamber: 
A golden tongue in mouth of amber. 
And of her eyes. 

Her eyes God wot whatfiufie they are, 
I durfl befworne each is aflarre : 
As cleere and bright as woont to guide 
The Pylot in his winter tide. 
And of her breads. 

Her bofomefleake as Paris plaster, 
Helde vp two balles of alabafler, 
Eche by as was a little cherrie: 
Or els I thinke a strawberie. 
And all the reft that followeth, which may fuffice to 
exemplifie your figure of Icon, or refemblance by 
imagerie and portrait 

But whenfoeuer by your fimilitude ye Parabola. * 
will feeme to teach any moralitie or good Resemblance 
leffon by fpeeches mimcall and dafke, or misticaii 
Tarre"lette, vnder a fence metaphoricall applying one 
naturall thing to another, or one cafe to another, in- 
ferring by them a like confequence in other cafes the 
Greekes call it Parabola, which terme is alfo by 
cuflome accepted of vs: neuertheleffe we may call 
him in Englifh the refemblance mifticall : as when we 
liken a young childe to a greene twigge which ye may 
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eafilie bende euery way ye lift : or an old man who 
laboureth with continuall infirmities, to a drie and 
drickfie oke. Such parables were all the preachings 
of Chrift in the Gofpell, as thofe of tlie wife and foolfii 
virgins, of the euil fteward, of the labourers in the vine- 
yard, and a number more. And they may be fayned 
afwell as true : as thofe fables of sEfope, and other apo- 
logies inuented for doctrine fake by wife and graue men. 
Finally, if in matter of counfell or perfwafion we 
Paradigma, will feeme to liken one cafe to another, 

a resemblance ^ uc ^ ^ P a ^ e ordinarily in mans affaires, 
by example. and doe compare the pad with the pre- 
fent, gathering probabilitie of like fucceffe to come in 
the things wee haue prefently in hand : or if ye will 
draw tlie iudgements precedent and authorized by 
antiquitie as veritable, and peraduenture fayned and 
imagined for fome purpofe, into fimilitude or diflimili- 
tude with our prefent actions and affaires, it is called 
refemblance by example : as if one fhould fay thus, 
Alexander the great in his expedition to Afia did thus, 
fo did Hanniball comming into Spain e, fo did Ccefar 
in Egypt, therfore all great Captains and Generals 
ought to doe it 

And confulting vpon the affaires of the low coun- 
treis at this day, peraduenture her Maieftie might be 
thus aduifed: The Flemings are a people very vn- 
thankfull and mutable, and rebellious againft their 
•Princes, for they did rife againft Maximilian Archduke 
of Auftria, who had maried the daughter and heire of 
the houfe of Burgundie, and tooke him prifoner, till by 
the Emperour Frederike the third his father, he was 
fet at libertie. They rebelled againft Charles the fift 
Emperor, their naturall Prince. They haue falfed 
their faith to his fonne Philip king of Spaine their 
foueraign Lord: and fmce to Archduke Matthias, 
whom they elected for their gouernor, after to their 
adopted Lord Monfieur of Fraunce, Duke of Anion : 
I pray you what likelihood is there they mould be 
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more allured to' the Queene of England, than they 
haue bene to all thefe princes and gouernors, longer 
than their diftreffe continueth, and is to be relieued-by 
her goodnes and puiflance. 

[Passage substituted for the above, in some copies. 

And thus againe, It hath bene alwayes vfuall among 
great and magnanimous princes in all ages, not only 
to repulfe any iniury and inuafion from their owne 
realmes and dominions, but alfo with a charitable and 
Princely companion to defend their good neighbors 
Princes and Potentats, from all oppreffion of tyrants 
and vfurpers. So did the Romaines by their armes 
reflore many Kings of Afia and Aflricke expulfed out 
of their kingdoms. So did K. Edward 1. reflablifh 
Baliol rightfull owner of the crowne of Scotland againfl 
Robert le brus no lawfull King. So did king Edward 
the third aide Dampeeter king of Spaine againfl Henry 
baflard and vfurper. So haue many Englifh Princes 
holpen with their forces the poore Dukes of Britaine 
their ancient friends and allies, againfl the outrages of 
the French kings : and why may not the Queene our 
foueraine Lady with like honor and godly zele yeld 
protection to the people of the Low countries, her 
neerefl neighbours to refcue them a free people from 
the Spanifh feruitude.] 

And as this refemblance is of one mans action to 
another, fo may it be made by examples of bruite 
beafles, aptly correfponding in qualitie or euent, as 
one that wrote certaine prety verfes of the Emperor 
MaximinuSy to warne him that he fhould not glory 
too much in his • owne flrength, for fo he did in very 
deede, and would take any common fouldier to taske 
at wraflling, or weapon, or in any other acliuitie and 
feates of armes^ which was by the wifer fort mifliked, 
thefe were the verfes. 

The Elephant is flrong y yet death doeth itfubdue, 
The bull isjlrong, yet cannot death efchue. 
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The Lionjlrong, andflainefor all hisflrength : 

The Tygarjtrong, yet kilde is at the length. 

Dread thou many, that dreadest not any one, 

Many can kill, that cannot kill alone. 
And fo it fell out, for Maxintinus was flaine in a 
mutinie of his fouldiers, taking no warning by thefe 
examples written for his admonition. 

*CHAP. XX. 
The last and principall figure of our poeticcUl Ornament. 

IPHEWSIOr the glorious luftre it fetteth vp- 

Exargasia, H KB fj on our fpeech and language, the 

n , r ?Lj ft-i RriTlH Greeks call it (Exargqfia) the 

The Gorgiotfs. [J |fr|||TH| t . / r? . r>}- \ *. 1^ 

llfcgMM Latine (Expohtioja. terme trans 
^ a ^^ s ^ ferred from thefe polifhers of 
marble or porphirite, who after it is rough hewen and 
reduced to that fafhion they will, fet vpon it a goodly 
glaffe, fo fmoth and cleere, as ye may fee your face in 
it, or otherwife as it fareth by the bare and naked 
body, which being attired in rich and gorgious apparell, 
feemeth to the common vfage of th'eye much more 
comely and bewtifull then the naturall. So doth this 
figure (which therefore I call the Gorgious) polifh our 
, fpeech and as it were attire it with copious and plea- 
fant amplifications and much varietie of fentences, all 
running vpon one point and one intent : fo as I doubt 
whether I may terme it a figure, or rather a maffe of 
many figuratiue fpeaches, applied to the bewtifying of 
our tale or argument. In a worke of ours intituled 
Philocalia we haue ftrained to fhew the vfe and applica- 
tion of this figure and al others mentioned in this booke, 
towhichwereferreyou. I finde none example [in Englifh 
meetre] that euer I could fee, fo well maintayning this 
figure in Englifh meetre as that ditty of her Maieflies 
owne making paffingfweete and harmonicall, which figure 
beyng as his very origxnall name purporteth the mofl 
bewtifull [and gorgious] of all others, it asketh in reafon 

* There is a slight variation, just here, in the text between copies: what is 
probably the later form — found in copies with the substituting passage of the 
previous page— is inserted between [ ] on this and the next pages. 
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to be referued for a lafl complement, and defciphred 
by the arte of a ladies penne, her felfe beyng the mofl 
g6rgious and bewtifull, or rather bewtie of Queenes: 
and this was' th'adlion [the occafion], our foueraigne 
Lady perceiuing how by the Sc. Q. refidence within this 
Realme at fo great libertie and eafe, as were skarce 
worthy of [meete for] fo great and dangerous a pryfoner, 
bred fecret factions among her people, and made many 
of her [the] nobilitie incline tofauour her partie: many 
[fome] of them defirous of innouation in the flate : fome 
of them [others] afpiring to greater fortunes by her liber- 
tie and life. The Queene our foueraigne Lady to de- 
clare that (he was nothing ignorant in [of] thofe fecret 
fauours [practizes], though ftie had long with great wif- 
dome and pacience dhTembledit, writeth this ditty mofl 
fweet and fententious, not hiSing from all fuch afpir- 
ing minds the daunger of their ambition and (Jifloyaltie, 
which afterward fell out moll truly by th'exemplary 
chaflifement of fundry perfons, who in fauour of the laid 
Sc. Q. . derogating [declining] from her Maieflie, fought 
to interrupt the quiet of the Realme by many euill and 
vndutifull practizes. The ditty is as followeth. 
The doubt of future foes, exiles my prefent toy, 
And wit me warnes to Jfhun fuch fnares as threaten mine 

annoy. 
Forfalfhood now doth flow \ and fubiecl faith doth ebbe, 
Which would not be, if reafon ruVd or wifdome wei/d 

thewebbe. 4 

But clowdes oftois vntried, do cloake afpiring mindes, 
Which turne to raigne of late repent, by courfe of changed 

wir.des. . 
The toppe of hope fuppofed, the rOote of ruth wil be, 
Andfruteleffe all their graffed guiles, asfhortly yefhallfee. 
Then dazeldeyes with pride, which great ambition blinds, 
Shalbe vnfeeld by worthy wights, w/wse foreflght falf- 

hoodflnds, 
The daughter of debate, that eke difcord doth fowe 
Shal reap no gaine where forntor rule hath taught flil 

peace to growe. 
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Noforreine bannijht wight Jhall ancre in this port \ 
Our reahne it brookes no Jlrangers force, let them el/where 

refort 
Our rufly fworde with rest, Jhall firft his edge employ, 
To polle their toppes that feeke, fuch change and gape for ioy. 
In a worke of ours entituled [Philo Calia] where we 
entreat of the loues betwehe prince Philo and Lady 
. Calia, in their mutual letters, meflages, and fpeeches : 
we haue ftrained our mufe to (hew the vfe and applit 
cation of this figure, and of all others. 

CHAP. XXL 

Of the vices or deformities in fpeach and writing 
principally noted by auneient Poets. 

hath bene faid before how by ignorance 
of the maker a good figure may become 
a vice, and by his good difcretion, a vici- 
ous fpeach go for a vertue in the Poeti- 
call fcience. This faying is to be ex- 
plained and qualified, for fome maner of fpeaches are 
alwayes intollerable and fuch as cannot be vfed with 
any decencie, but are euer vndecent namely barbar* 
oufheffe, incongruitie, ill difpofition, fond affectation,, 
rufticitie, and all e'xtreme darkneffe, fuch as it is not 
poflible. for a man to vnderftand the matter without 
an interpretour, all which ^partes are generally to be 
banifhed out of euery language, vnleffe it may appeare 
that the maker or Poet do it for the nonce, as it was 
reported by the Philofopher Heraclitus that he wrote 
in obfcure and darke termes of purpofe not to be vn- 
derflood, whence he merited the nickname Scotinus, 
otherwife I fee not but the reft of the common faultes 
may be borne with fometimes, or paffe without any 
great reproofe, not being vfed ouermuch or out of 
feafon as I faid before : fo as euery furplufage or pre- 
pofterous placing or vndue iteration or darke word, or 
doubtfull fpeach are not fo narrowly to be looked vpon 
in a large poeme, nor fpecially in the pretie Poefies 
and deuifes of Ladies, and Gentlewomen makers, 



mam 
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whom we would not haue too precife Poets leafl with 
their flirewd wits,, when they were maried they might 
become a little too phantaflicall wiues, neuerthelefle 
becaufe we feem to prpmife an arte,- which doth not 
iuflly admit any wilful errour in the teacher, and to 
th'end we may not be carped at by thefe methodicall 
men, that we haue omitted any neceflary point in tliis 4 
bufmeffe to be regarded, I will fpeake fomewhat touch- 
ing thefe viciofities of language particularly and briefly, 
leauing no little to the Grammarians for maintenaunce 
of the fcholaflicall warre, and altercations : we for our 
part condescending in this deuife of ours, to the appe- 
tite of Princely perfonages and other fo tender and 
quefie complexions in Court, as are annoyed with no- 
thing more then long leffons and ouermuch good order. 

% CHAP. XXTL 
Some vices in fpeaches and writing are alwayes intoller- 
tible, fome others now and then borne wit hall by li- 
cence ofapproued authors and custome. 

[He fouled vice in language is to fpeake 
barbaroufly : this terme grew B . . 
by the great pnde of the or 
Greekes and Latines, when Forrein speech - 
they were dominatours of the world reck- 
oning no language fo fweete and ciuill as their owne, and 
that all nations befide them felues were rude and vnci- 
uill, which they called barbarous: So as when anyflraunge 
word not of the naturall Greeke or Latin was fpoken, 
in the old time they called it barbarifme, or when any 
of their owne naturall wordes were founded and pro- 
nounced with flraunge and ill fhapen accents, or writ- 
ten by wrong ortographie, as he that would fay with 
vs in England, a doufand for a thoufand, iflerday, for 
yefterday, as commonly the Dutch and French people 
do, they faid it was barbaroufly fpoken. The Italian 
at this day by like arrogance calleth the Frenchman, 
Spaniard, Dutch, Englifh, and all other breed behither 
their mountaines Appennines^ Tramontani, as who would 

R 
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fay Barbarous, This terme being then fo vfed by the 
auncient Greekes, there haue bene fmce, notwithftand- 
ing who haue digged for the Etimologie fomewhat 
deeper, and many of them haue faid that it was fpoken 
by the rude and barking language of the Africans now 
called Barbarians, who had great trafficke with the 
Greekes and Romanes, but that can not be fo, for that 
part of Afrricke hath but of late receiued the name of 
Barbarie, and fome others rather thinke that of this 
word Barbarous, that countrey came to be called Bar- 
baria and but few yeares in refpect agone.* Others 
among whom is Ihan Leon a Moore of Granada, will 
feeme to derme Barbaria, from this word Bar, twife 
iterated thus Barbar, as much to fay as flye, flye, which 
Chaunced in a perfecution of the Arabians by fome 
feditious Mahometanes in the time of their Pontif. 
Habdul mumi, when they were had in the chafe, and 
driuen out of Arabia Weflward into the countreys of 
Mauritania, and during the purfuite cried one vpon 
another flye away, flye away, or paffe paffe, by which, 
occafion they lay, when the Arabians which were had. 
in chafe came to flay and fettle them felues in that 
part of Affrica, they called it Barbar, as much to fay, 
the region of their flight or purfuite. Thus much for 
the terme, though not greatly pertinent to the matter, 
yet not vnpleafant to knowe for them that delight in 
fuch niceties. 

Your next intollerable vice is folecifmus or incon- 

soiedsmus g m ^ie, as when we fpeake falfe Englifh, 

or ' that is by mifufing the Grammaiicall rules 

incongruitie. to ^ 0D f erue( j j n cafes, genders, tenfes 

and fuch like, euery poore fcholler knowes the fault, 
and cals it the breaking of Prifcians head, for he was 
among die Latines a principall Grammarian. 

Ye haue another intollerable ill maner of fpeach, 

Cacozeiia. which by the Greekes originall we may 

Fonde°^ffecta- call ./&**& qffeftation, and is when we affecx 

tion. new words and phrafes other then the 

good fpeakers and writers in any language, or then 
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cuflome hath allowed, and is the common fault of 
young fchollers not halfe fo well fludied before they 
come from the Vniuerfitie or fchooles, and when they 
come to their friends, or happen to get fome benefice 
or other promotion in their countreys, will feeme to 
coigne fine wordes out of the Latin, and to vfe new 
fangled fpeaches, thereby to (hew themfelues among 
the ignorant the better learned. 

Another of your intolerable vices is that which the 
Greekes call Soraifmus, and we may call soraismus. 
the [mingle mangle] as when we make our .^ ^r 
fpeach or writinges of fundry languages mangle, 
vfing fome Italian word, or French, or Spanifh, or 
Dutch, or Scottifh, not for the nonce or for any pur- 
pofe (which were in part excufable) but ignorantly and 
affectedly as one that faid vfing this French word Roy> 
to make ryme with another verfe, thus. 
O mightie Lord ofloue, dame Venus ondy ioy 9 
Whqfe Princely power exceedes ech other heauenly roy. 

The verfe is good but the terme peeuifhly affecled. 

Another of reasonable good facilitie in tranflation 
finding certaine of the hymnes of Pyndarus and of 
^Anacreons odes, arid other Lirickes among the Greekes 
very well tranflated bylZounfard the French Poet, and 
applied to the honour of a great Prince in France, 
comes our minion and tranflates the fame out of 
French into Englifh, and applieth them to. the honour 
of a great noble man in England (wherein I commend 
his reuerent minde and duetie) but doth fo impudently 
robbe the French Poet both of his prayfe and alfo of 
his French termes, that I cannot fo much pitie him 
as be angry with him for his iniurious dealing (our 
ifayd maker not being afhamed to vfe thefe French 
wordes jfreddon, egar, fuperbous, filanding, celejl^ cola- 
brois, thebanois and a number of others, for Englifh 
wordes, which haue no maner of conformitie with our 
language either by cuflome or deriuation which may 
make them tollerable. And in the end (which is worft 
of all) makes his vaunt that neuer Englifh finger but 
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his "hath toucht Pindar s firing which was rieuertheleffe 
word by word as Rounfard had laid before by like 
braggery. Thefe be his verfes. 

And of an ingenious inuention } inj anted with pleafanf 
trauaille* 

Whereas the French word is enfante as much to lay- 
borne as a child, in another verfe he saith. 
/ willfreddon in thine honour. 

For I will lhake or quiuer my fingers, for fo itt 
French is Jreddon, and in another verfe. 
But if I will thus like pindar. 
In many difcourfes egar. 

This word egar is as much to lay as to wander or 
flray out of the way, which in our Englifh is not re- 
ceiued, nor thefe wordes calabrois, thebanois, but rather 
calabrian^ theban \Jilanding fiflers\ for the fpinning 
fillers : this man deferues to be endited of pety larceny J 
for pilfering other mens deuifes from them and con- * 
uerting them to his owne vfe, for in deede as I would 
wifli euery inuentour which is the very Poet to receaue 
the prayfes of his inuention, fo would I not haue a tran- 
llatour to be alhamed to be acknowen of his tranflation. 

Another of your intollerable vices is ill difpolition. 
CacoHntheton or placing of your words in a claufe or 

or the fentence : as when you will place your 
Mispiaccr. a dieaiue after your fubflantiue, thus: 
Mayde faire, widow riche, prieft holy, and fuch like, 
which though the Latines did admit, yet our Englilh 
did not, as one that faid ridiculoully. 

In my yeares luflie, many a deed doughtie did L 

All thefe remembred faults be intollerable and euer 
vndecent. 

Now haue ye other vicious manners of fpeech, but 
Cacemphaton. fometimes and in fome cafes tollerable r 

figure'of fouie an( * cn i e ^y to ^ e intent to mooue laughter, - 
speech. and to make fport, or to giue it fome prery ^ 

ltrange grace, and is when we vfe fuch wordes as ma/ 
be drawen to a foule and vnfhamefafl fence, as one that 
would fay to a young woman, I pray you let me tape with 
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youy which in deed is no more but let me fport with 
you. Yea and though it were not altogether fo directly 
fpoken, the very founding of the word were not com- 
mendable, as he that in the prefence of Ladies would 
vfe this common Prouerbe, 

Iape with me but hurt me not, 
Bourde with me butjhame me not. 

For it may be taken in another peruerfer fence by 
that forte of perfons that heare it, in whofe eares no 
• fuch matter ought almofl to be called in memory, this 
vice is called by the Greekes Cacemphaton, we call it 
the vnfhamefaft or figure of foule fpeech, which our 
courtly maker (hall in any cafe fhunne, lead of a Poet 
he become a Buffon or rayling companion, the Latines 
called him Scurra. There is alfo another fort of il- 
fauoured fpeech fubiedl to this vice, but retting more 
in the manner of the ilftiapen found and accent, than 
for the matter it felfe, which may eafily be auoyded in 
choofmg your wordes thofe that bee of the pleafanteft 
orthography, and not to rime too many like founding 
words together. 

Ye haue another manner of compofmg your metre 
nothing commendable, fpecially if it be too Tautoiogia, 
much vfed, and is when our maker takes « "**? „ 

1 1 i« 1 /-Hi* t- • 1 figure 01 selfe 

too much delight to fill his verfe with saying, 
wordes beginning all with a letter, as an Englifh rimer 
that laid : 

The deadly droppes of darke difdaine, 

Do daily drench my due defartes. 
1 And as the Monke we fpake of before, wrote a whole 
Poeme to the honor of Carolus Caluus, euery word 
in his verfe beginning with C, thus : 

Carmina elarifonce Caluis cantate camencB. 
Many of our Englifh makers vfe it too much, yet 
we confeffe it doth not ill but pretily becomes the 
meetre, if ye pane not two or three words in one verfe, 
and vfe, it not very much, as he that laid by way of 
Epithete. 

The fmoakie fighes : the trickling teares. 
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And fuch like, for fuch compofition makes the 
meetre runne away fmoother, and paffeth from the 
lippes with more facilitie by iteration of a letter then 
by alteration, which alteration of a letter requires an 
exchange of miniflery and office in the lippes, teeth or 
palate, and fo doth not the iteration. 
Histenm, fro- Your mifplacing and prepollerous plac- 
Ur * n at the ing is not all one in behauiour of language, 
Preposterous, for the mifplacing is alwaies intollerable^ 
* but the prepollerous is a pardonable fault, and many- 
times giues a pretie grace vnto the fpeech. We call 
it by a common ikying to fet the carte before the horfe T 
and it may be done, eyther by a fingle word or by a 
claufe of fpeech : by a fingle word thus : 

And if I not performe, God let me neuer thriue. 

For performe not : and this vice is fometime toller- 
able inough, but if the word carry away notable fence, 
it is a vice not tollerable, as he that laid prailing a 
woman for her red lippes, thus : 
A corral lippe of hew. 

Which is no good fpeech, becaufe either he Ihould 
haue fayd no more but a corrall lip, which had bene 
inough to declare the redneffe, or els he Ihould haue 
faid, a lip of corrajl hew, and not a corrall lip of hew. 
Now if this diforder be in a whole claufe which carieth 
more fentence then a word, it is then worll of all. 

Acynm ^ e ^ aue anotner vicious fpeech which 

or the' the Greekes call Acyron, we call it the 
Vncouthe. vncoutfie, and ^is when we vie an ^obfcure 
and darke word, and vtterly repugnant to that we 
would expreffe, if it be not by vertue of the figures 
metaphore, allegorie^ abufion, or fuch other laudable figure 
before remembred, as he that*faid by way of Epithete* 
A dongeon deepe, a dampe as darke as hell. 
Where it is euident that a dampe being but a breath 
or vapour, and not to be difcerned by the eye, ought 
not to haue this epithete {darke,) no more then another 
that prayfing his miilreffe for her bewtifull haire, laid 
very improperly and with a vncouth terme. 
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Her haire furmounts Apollos pride, N 

In it fuck bewty raignes. / 

Whereas this word raigne is ill applied to the bewtie 
of a womans haire, and might better haue bene fpoken 
of her whole perfon, in which bewtie, fauour and good 
grace, may perhaps in fome fort be laid to raigne as 
our felues wrate, in a Partheniade praifing her Maiefties 
countenance, thus : 

A cheare where hue and Maiejlie do raigne ', 
Both milde andflerne, 6r*c. 

Becaufe this word Maieftie is a word exprefling a 
certaine Soueraigne dignitie, as well as a quallitie of 
countenance, and therefore may properly be laid to 
raigne, and requires no meaner a word to fet him 
foorth by. So it is not of the bewtie that remaines in 
a womans haire, or in her hand or in any other mem- 
ber : therfore when ye fee all thefe improper or harde 
Epithets vfed, ye may put them in the number of 
\vncouths\ as one that faid, the flouds of graces : I haue 
heard of the flouds of teat -es, and the flouds of eloquence, 
or of any thing that may refemble the nature of a 
water-courfe, and in that refpeeT; we lay alfo, the 
flreames of teares, and theftreames of vtierance, but not 
the flreatnes of graces, or of beautie. Such manner of 
vncouth fpeech did the Tanner of Tamworth vfe to 
king Edward the fourth, which Tanner hauing a great 
while miflaken him, and vfed very broad talke with 
him, at length perceiuing by his traine that it was 
the king, was afraide he fhould be punifhed for it, faid 
thus with a certaine rude repentance. 

/ hope Ifhall be hanged to morrow. 

For \Ifeare mi\ I fhall be hanged, whereat the king 
laughed a good, not only to fee the Tanners vaine 
feare, but alfo to heare his ill fliapen terme, and gaue 
him for recompence of his good fport, the inheritance 
of Plumton parke, I am afraid the Poets of our time 
that fpeake more finely and correcledly will come too 
fliort of fuch a reward. 

Alfo the Poet or makers fpeech becomes vicious 
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The vice of and vnpleafant by nothing more than hy 
Surplusage. yfing too much furplulage : and this lieth 
not only in a word or two more than ordinary, but in 
whole claufes, and peraduenture large fentences im- 
pertinently fpoken, 'or wkh more labour and curiofitie 
than is requifite. The firfl furplufage the Greekes dall 
Pleonafmus, I call him [too fullfpeecK\ and is no great 
fault, as if one mould fay, I heard it with mine eares, 
and f aw it with mine eyes, as if a man could heare 
with his heeles, or fee with his nofe. We our felues 
vfed this fuperfluous fpeech in a verfe written of our 
miflreffe, neuertheles, not much to be mifliked, for 
euen a -vice fometime being feafonably vfed, hath a 
pretie grace. 

For euer may my true loue Hue and 

Pleonasm**, neuer fa 

Too fui speech And that mine eyes may fee her crowndc 

a Queene. 
As, if me liued euer. (he could euer die, or that one 
might fee her crowned without his eyes. 

Another part of furplulage is called Macrologia, or 

Macroiogia, l° n g language, when we vfe large claufes 

or or fentences more than is requifite to the 

ong guage matter . j t jg a if name( i by tfie Greeks 

Periflblogia, as he that faid, the Ambaffadours after 
they had receiued this anfwere at the kings hands, 
"they tooke their leaue and returned home into their 
countrey from whence they came. 

So laid another of our rimers, meaning to Ihew the 
great annoy and difficultie of thole wanes of Troy, 
caufed for Helenas lake. 

Nor Menelaus was vnwife, 
Or troupe of Troians mad y 
When he with tJiem and they with Mm, 
For her fuch combat had. 
Thefe claufes (he with them and they with him) are 
furplufage, and one of them very impertinent, becaufe 
it could not otherwife be intended, but that Menelaus, 
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fighting with the Troians, the Troians mufl of neceflitie 
fight with him. 

Another point of furplufage lieth not fo much in 
fuperfluitie of your words, as of your trauaile to defcribe 
the matter which yee take in*hand, and that ye ouer- 
labour your felfe in your bufinefTe. And therefore the 
Greekes call it Periergia, we call it ouer- Periergia 
labor, iumpe with the originall : or rather, or * ' 

[the curious] for his ouermuch curiofitie Semis^Ued 
and fludie to mew himfelfe fine in a light the <***»*- 
matter, as one of our late makers who in the moil of 
his things wrote very well, in this (to mine opinion) 
more curioufly than needed, the matter being ripely 
confidered : yet is his verfe very good, and his meetre 
cleanly. His intent was to declare how vpon the tenth 
day of March he croffed the riuer of Thames, to walke 
in Saint Georges field, the matter was not great as ye 
may fuppofe. 

The tenth of March when Aries receiued 
Dan Phozbus raies into his Jwrned head, 
And I my felfe by learned lore perceiued 
That Ver approcht andfrofty winter fled 
I croft the Thames to take the cheerefull aire, 
• In open fields, the weather was fofaire. 
Firfl, the whole matter is nqt woi-rivall this folemne 
circumflance to defcribe the tenth day of March, but 
if he had left at the two firfl verfes, it had bene inough. 
But when he comes with two other verfes to enlarge 
his defcription, it is not only more than needes, but 
alfo very ridiculous, for he makes wife, as if he had 
not bene a man learned in fome of the mathematickes 
{by learried lore) that he could not haue told that the 
x. of March had fallen in the fpring of the yeare: 
which euery carter, and alfo euery child knoweth with- 
out any learning Then alfo, when he faith [Ver 
approcht \ and frofty winter fied] though it were a fur- 
plufage (becaufe one feafon mufl needes geue place to 
the other) yet doeth it well inough paffe without blame 
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in the maker. Thefe, and a hundred more of fuel* 
faultie and impertinent fpeeches may yee finde a- 
mongft vs vulgar Poets, when we be careleffe of our 
doings. 

It is no fmall fault in a maker to vfe fuch wordes 

TatinoHs an( * termes as do diminifh and abbafe the 
or the ' matter he would feeme to fet forth, by 
Abbaser. imparing the dignitie, height vigour or 
maieflie of the caufe he takes in hand, as one that 
would fay king Philip (hrewdly harmed the towne of 
5. Quintaines, when in deede he wanne it and put it to 
the facke, and that king Henry the eight made fpoiles 
in Turwin, when as in deede he did more then fpoile 
it, for he caufed it to be defaced and razed flat to the 
earth, and made it inhabitable. Therefore the his- 
toriographer that mould by fuch wordes report of thefe 
two kings gefles in that behalfe, fhould greatly blemifh 
the honour of their doings and almoft fpeake vntruly 
and iniurioufly by way of abbafement, as another of 
our bad rymers that very indecently faid. 
A mifers mynde thou hast, thou haft a Princes pelfe. 
A lewd terme to be giuen to a Princes treafure (pdfe) 
and was a little more* manerly fpoken by Seriant 
Bendlowes, when in a progreffe time comming to falute 
the Queene in Huntingtonfhire he faid to her Coch- 
man, Hay thy cart good fellow, flay thy cart, that I may 
fpeake to the Queene, whereat' her Maieflie laughed 
as fhe had bene tickled, and all the refl of the company 
although very gracioufly (as her manner is) fhe gaue 
him great thankes and her hand to kifTe. Thefe and 
fuch other bafe wordes do greatly difgrace the thing 
and the fpeaker or writer: the Greekes call it \Tapinofis\ 
we the \abbafer.'\ 

Bomfkioiogia, Others there be that fall into the contrary 

Pompbus vi ce by vfing mcn bombafled wordes, *as> 

speech. feeme altogether farced full of winde, being 

a great deale to high and loftie for the matter, whereof 

ye may finde too many in all popular rymers. 

Then haue ye one other vicious fpeach with which 
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we will finilh this Chapter, arid is when we Amphiboiogia 
fpeake or write doubtfully and that the or the 
fence may be taken two wayes, fuch Ambl s uous - 
ambiguous termes they call Amphibologia, we call it 
the ambiguous, or figure of fence incertaine, as if one 
fhould fay Thomas Tayler law William Tyler dronke, 
it is indifferent to thinke either th'one or th'other 
dronke. Thus faid a gentleman in our vulgar pretily 
notwithflanding becaufe he did it not ignorantly, but 
for the nonce. 

I fat by my Lady foundly fleeping, - 
My miflreffe lay by me bitterly weeping. 
No man can tell by this, whether the miflreffe or 
the man, flept or wept : thefe doubtfull fpeaches were 
vfed much in the old times by their falfe Prophets as 
appeareth by the Oracles of Delphos and of the 
Sybilles prophecies deuifed by the religious perfons of 
thofe dayes to abufe the fuperflitious people, and to 
encomber their bufie braynes with vaine hope or vaine 
feare. 

Lucianus the merry Greeke reciteth a great number 
of them, deuifed by a coofening companion one 
Alexander, to get himfelfe the name and reputation of 
the God ALfculapius, and in effect all our old Brittifh 
and Saxon prophefies be of the fame fort, that turne 
them on which fide ye will, the matter of them may be 
verified, neuertheleffe carryeth generally fuch force in 
the heades of fonde people, that by the comfort of thofe 
blind prophecies many infurredlions and rebellions 
haue bene flirred vp in this Realme, as that of Iacke 
Straw, and Iacke Cade in Richard the feconds time, 
and in our time by a feditious fellow in Norffolke call- 
ing'himfelfe Gaptaine Ket and others in other places 
of the Realme lead altogether by certaine propheticall 
rymes, which might be conflred two or three wayes as. 
well as to that one whereunto the rebelles applied it, 
our maker fhall therefore auoyde all fuch ambiguous 
fpeaches vnleffe it be when* he doth it for the nonce 
and for fome purpofe. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 
What it is that generally makes our f peach well pleafing 
and commendable, and of that which t the Latines 

call Decorum. 

[N all things to vfe decencie, is it onely that 
giueth euery thing his good grace and 
without which nothing in mans fpeach 
could feeme good or gracious, in fo 
much as many times it makes a bewtifull 
figure fall into a deformitie, and on th'pther fide a 
vicious fpeach feeme pleaiaunt antTTJewtimTT? this 
decencie is therfdre the line and leuell for al good 
makers to do their bufines by. But herein refleth the 
difficultie, to know what this good grace is, and wherein 
it confiileth, for peraduentuie it be eafier to conceaue 
then to expreffe, we wil therfore examine it to the 
bottome and fay : that eueiry thing which pleafeth the 
mind or fences, and the mind by the fences as by 
means inftrumentall, doth it for fome amiable point or 
qualitie that is in it, which draweth them to a good 
liking and contentment with their proper obiedls. But 
that cannot be if they difcouer any illfauoredneffe v or 
difproportion to the partes apprehenfiue, as for example, 
when a found is either too loude or too low or other- ' 
wife confufe, the eare is ill affected : fo is th'eye if the 
cpulour be fed or not liminous a»d recreatiue, or the 
fhape of a membred body without his due meafures 
and fimmetry, and the like of euery other; fence in his 
proper function. Thefe exceffes or defecles or con- 
fufions and diforders in the fenfible obiecl.es are defor- 
mities and vnfeemely to the fence. In like fort the 
mynde for the things that be his mentall obiedles hath 
his good graces and his bad, whereof th'one contents 
him wonderous well, th'other difpleafeth him continu- 
ally, no more nor no leffe then ye fee the difcordes of 
muficke do to a well tuned eare. The Greekes call 
this good grace of euery thing in his kinde, ro wpvov, 
the Latines [decorum] we in our vulgar call it by a 
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fcholaflicall terme [decenae] our owne Saxon Englifli 
terme is [feemefynejft] that is to fay, for his good (hape 
and vtter appearance well pleafmg the eye, we, call it 
alfo \comelyneffe\ for the delight it bringeth comming 
towardes vs, and to that purpofemaybe called \f leaf ant 
approchi\ fo as euery way feeking to expreffe this vgvim 
of the Greekes and decorum of the Latines, we are faine 
in our vulgar toung to borrow the terme which our eye 
onely for his noble prerogatiue ouer all the reft of the 
fences doth vfurpe, and to apply the fame to all good, 
comely, pleafant and honeft things, euen to the fpiri- 
tuall obiectes of the mynde, which fland no leffe in the 
due proportion of reafon and difcourfe than any other 
materiall thing doth in his fenfible bewtie, proportion 
and comelyneffe. 

Now becaufe his comelyneffe refteth in the good j 
conformitie of many things and their fundry circum- / 
fiances, with refpect one to another, fo as there be ( 
found a iuft correfpondencie betweene them by this or 
that r.elation, the Greekes call it Anaiogie or a con- 
uenient proportion. This louely conformitie, or pro- 
portion', or conueniencie betweene the fence and the 
fenfible nath nature her felfe firft moll carefully ob- 
ferued in all her owne workes, then alfo by kinde graft 
it in the appetites of euery creature working by intelli- 
gence to couet and defire : and in their actions to imi- m 
tate and performe : and of man chiefly before any 
other creature afwell in his fpeaches as in euery other 
part of his behauiour. And this in generalise and by / 
an vfuall terme is that which the Latines call [decorum.'] I 
S9 ajbeit we before alleaged that all our figures be but * 
tranfj*reffions of our dayly fpeech, yet if they fall out 
decently to the good liking of the myncle or eare and to 
the bewtifying of the matter or language, all is well, if 
indecently, and to the eares and myndes mifliking (be 
the figure . of it felfe neuer fo commendable) all is 
amiffe, the election is the writers, the iudgement is the 
worlds, as theirs to whom the reading apperteineth. 
But fince the actions of man with their circumflanccs 
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be infinite, and the world likewife replenifhed with 
many iudgements, it may be a queflion who ftial haue 
the determination of fuch controuerfie as maj arife 
whether, this or that action or fpeach be decent or in- 
decent : and verely it feemes to go all by difcretion, not 
perchaunce of euery one, but by a learned and ex 
perienced difcretion, for otherwise feemes the decorum 
to a weake and ignorant iudgement, then it doth to 
one of better knowledge and experience : which ftiew- 
eth that it refleth in the difcerning part of the minde, 
fo as he who can make the bed and mod differences 
of things by reafonable and wittie diftinction is to be 
the fittefl iudge or fentenqer of [decencie.] Such gene- 
rally is the difcreetefl man, particularly in any art the 
moft skilfull and difcreetefl, and in all other things for 
the more part thofe that be of much obferuation and 
greatefl experience. The cafe then flanding that dif- 
cretion mufl chiefly guide all thofe bufineffe, fince there 
be fundry fortes of difcretion all vnlike, euen as there 
be men of action or art, I fee no way fo fit to enable a 
man truly to eflimate of [decencie] as example, by whofe 
veritie we may deeme the differences of things and 
their proportions, and by particular difcuffions come 
at length to fentence of it generally, and alfo in our 
behauiours the more eafily to put it in execution. But 
by reafon of the fundry circumflances, that mans af- 
faires are as it were wrapt in, this [decencie] comes to be 
very much alterable and fubiecl to varietie, in[fo]much 
as our fpeach asketh one maner of decencie, in refpe 
of the perfon who fpeakes : another of his to whom 
is fpoken : another of whom we fpeake : another oi 
what we fpeake, and in what place and time and t 
what purpofe. And as it is of fpeach, fo of al othe 
our behauiours. We wil therefore fet you down fom 
few examples of euery circumflance how it alters th 
decencie of fpeach or action. And by thefe few 
ye be able to gather a number more to confirme an 
eflablifh your iudgement by a perfit difcretion. 

This decencie, fo farfoorth as apperteineth to the 
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confideration of our art, refleth in writing, fpeech and 
behauiour. But becaufe writing is no more then the 
image or character of fpeech, they mail goe together 
in thefe our obferuations. And firil wee wil fort you 
out diuers points, in which the wife and learned men 
of times pall haue noted much decency or vndecencie, 
euery man according to his difcretion, as it hath bene 
laid afore : but wherein for the moll part all difcreete 
men doe generally agree, and varie not in opinion, 
whereof the examples I will geue you be worthie of 
lemembranc^r^d though they brought with them no 
dodtrine or/ inllitution at all, yet for the folace they 
may geue tjie readers, after fuck a rable of fcholallical 
precept&^rtiich be tedious, thefe reports being of the 
nature hilloricall, they are to be embraced : but olde 
memori|es are very profitable to the mind, and ferue 
as a g.jfafle to looke vpon and behold the euents of 
time, ind more exadlly to skan the trueth of euery 
cafe tlhat lhall happen in the affaires of man, and many 
theref be that haply doe not obferue euery particularitie 
in nafatters of decencie or vndecencie : and yet when 
fcafe is tolde them by another man, they commonly 
ie the lame fentence vpon it But yet whofoeuer 
°Werueth much, fhalbe counted the wifell and dif- 
*eetell man, and whofoeuer fpends all his life in his 
iwne vaine actions and conceits, and obferues no 
lans elfe, he lhal in the end prooue but a fimple man. 
In which refpec~l it is alwaies faid, one man of experi- 
ence is wifer than tenne learned men, becaufe of his 
long and lludious obferuation and often triall. 

And your decencies are of fundrie forts, according 
to the many circumllances accompanying our writing,, 
fpeech or behauiour, fo as in the very found or voice 
of him that fpeaketh, there is a decencie that becom- 
meth, and an vndecencie that misbecommeth vs, which 
th'Emperor Anthonine marked well in the Orator 
Philifeus, who fpake before him with fo fmall and 
fhrill a voice as the Emperor was greatly annoyed 
therewith, and to make him Ihorten his tale, faid, by 
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thy beard thou fliouldft be a man, but by thy voice , 

a woman. . I 

Phauorinus the Philofopher was counted very wife , 
and well learned, but a little too talkatiue and full of , 
words : for the which Timocrates reprooued him in the | 
hearing of one Polemon. That is no wonder quoth , 
Polemon, for fo be all women. And befides, Phauo- \ 
rinus being knowen for an Eunuke or gelded man, ] 
came by the fame nippe to be noted as an effeminate , 
and degenerate perfon. i 

And. there is 2,^^s^ffis^^S^^^^^ fpeech 
/ or tale,Yo &rif be neither for fhortnefle tdf darke, nor 
1 for length 'too tedious. Which made Cleontf™* king of 
the Lacedemonians geue this vnpleafant anw? 6 *? tne 
Ambaffadors of the Samiens, who had told£ mn V a 
long meffage from their Citie, and defired to k now n1 ^ 
pleafure in it. My maiflers (faith he) the firil IP***. °* 
j your tale was fo long, that I remember it not,\ wn *F 
made that the fecond I vnderfloode not, and tf 
the third part I doe nothing well allow of. 5* eat 
princes and graue counfellers who haue little iP are ' 
leifure to hearken, would haue fpeeches vfed to tB^ m 
fuch as be fbort and fweete. * v 

And if they be fpoken by a man of account, or o^ 
who for his yeares, profeffion or dignitie (hould Dp 
thought wife and reuerend, his fpeeches and wordS 
mould alfo be graue, pithie and fententidus, which was\ 
well noted by king Antiochus, who likened Hermogenes 
the famous Orator of Greece", vnto thefe fowles in their 
moulting time, when their feathers be fick, and be fo 
loafe in the flefh that at any little rowfe they can eafilie 
ihake them off: fo faith he, can Hermogenes of all the 
men that euer I knew, as eafilie deliuer from him his 
vaine and impertinent fpeeches and words. 

And there is a decencie, that euery fpeech fhould 
be to the appetite and delight, or dignitie of the hearer 
and not for any refpecl arrogant or vndutifull, as was 
that of Alexander fent Embaffadour from the Athenians 
to th'Emperour Marcus, this man feing tb'emperour 
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booke, and cafl it to him againe : faying, what a diueH 
tellefl thou to me of iuftice, now thou feed me vfe 
force and do the bed I can to bereeue mine enimie 
of his towrie? euery thing hath his feafon which is 
called Oportunitie, and the vnfitneue or vndecency of 
the time is called Importunitie. 

Sometime the vndecen[c]y anfeth by the indignitie of 
the word in refpecl of the fpeaker himfelfe, as whan a 
daughter of Fraunce and next heyre generall to the 
"crowne (if the law Salique had not barred her) being 
fet in a great chaufe by fome harde words giuen her 
by another prince of the bloud, faid in her anger, thou 
durft not haue (aid thus much to me if God had giuen 
me a paire of, etc. and told all out, meaning if God 
had made her a man and not a woman me had bene 
king of Fraunce. The word became not the greatneffe 
of her perfon, a»d much leffe her fex, whofe chiefe 
vertue is fhamefaftneffe, which the Latines call Vert- 
cundia, that is a naturall feare to be noted with any 
impudicitie * fo as when they heare or fee any thing 
tending that way they commonly blufti, and is a part 
greatly praifed in all women. 

-Yet will ye fee in many cafes how pleafant fpeeches 
and fauouring fome skurrillity and vnflmmefaftnes 
haue now and then a certaine decencie, and well be- 
come both the fpeaker to lay, and the hearer to abide, 
but that is by reafon of fome other circumflance, as 
when the fpeaker himfelfe is knowne to be a common 
iefter or buffon, fuch as take vpon them to make 
princes merry, or when fome occafion is giuen by the 
nearer to induce fuch a pleafaunt fpeach, and in many 
other cafes whereof no generall rule can be giuen, but 
are bed knowen by example: as when Sir Andrew 
» Flamock king Henry the eights ftanderdbearer, a merry 
conceyted man and apt to skoflfe, waiting one day at 
the kings heeles when he enterd the parke at Greene- 
wich, the king blew his home, Flamock hauing his 
belly full, and his tayle at commaundement, gaue out 
a rappe nothing faintly, that the king turned him about 
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and laid how now firra ? Flamock not well knowing how 
to excufe his vnmanerly act, if it pleafe you Sir quoth 
he, your Maiefly blew one blafl for the keeper and I 
another for his man. The king laughed hartily and 
tooke it nothing offenfiuely : for indeed as the cafe fell 
out it was not vndecently fpoken by Sir Andrew 
Flamock) for it was the cleaneliefl excufe he could 
make, and a merry implicatiue in termes nothing 
odious, and therefore a, fporting iatisfaclion to the 
kings mind, in a matter which without fome fuch merry 
anfwere could not haue bene well taken. So was 
Flamocks acting moll vncomely, but his fpeech excel- 
lently well becomming the occafion. 
* But. at another time and in another like cafe, the 
lame skurrillitie of Flamock was more offenfiue, becaufe 
it was more indecent. As when the king hauing 
Flamock with him in his barge, palling from Weft- 
minfler to Greenewich to vifite a fayre Lady whom the 
king loued and was lodged in the tower of the Parke : 
the king comming within light of the tower, and being 
difpofed to be merry, laid, Flamock let vs rime : as 
well as I can laid Flamock if it pleafe your grace. 
The king began thus : 

Within thistowre 9 

There lidh aflowre, 

That katk my hart. 
Flamock for aunfwer : Within this hower,jhe will, etc. 
with the reft in fo vncleanly termes, as might not now 
become me by the rule of Decorum to vtter writing to 
fo great a Maieftie, but the* king topke them in fo euill 
part, as he bid Flamock auant varlet, and that he mould 
no more-be fo neere vnto him. And wherein I would 
faine learne, lay this vndecencie ? in the skurrill and 
filthy termes not meete for a kings eare ? perchance fo. 
For the king was a wife and graue man, and though 
he hated not a faire woman, yet liked he nothing well . 
to heare fpeeches of ribaudrie: as they report of th'em- 
perour Oclauian: Licet fuerit ipfe incontinentiffimus, fiat 
tamen incontinente feueriffimus vltor. But the very 
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caufe in deed was for that Flamocks reply anfwered 
not die kings expectation, for the kings rime com- 
mencing with a pleafant and amorous propofition : Sir 
Andrew Flamock to finifh it % not with loue but with 
lothfomneffe, by termes very rude and vnciuill, and 
feing the king greatly fauour that Ladie for her much 
beauty by like or fome other good partes, by his faflidi- 
ous aunfwer to make her feeme odious to him, it helde a 
great difproportion to the kings appetite, for nothing 
is fo vnpleafant to a man, as to be encountred in his 
chiefe affection, and fpecially in his loues, and whom 
we honour we mould alfo reuerence their appetites, or 
at the leafl beare with them (not being wicked and 
vtterly euill) and whatfoeuer they do affedl, we do not 
as becommeth vs if we make it feeme to them horrible. 
This in mine opinion was the chiefe caufe of .the vn- 
decencie and alfo" of the kings offence. Ariftotle the 
great philofopher knowing this very well, what time he 
put Califtenes to king Alexander the greats feruice gaue 
him this leffon. Sirra quoth he, ye go now from a 
fcholler to be a courtier, fee ye fpeake to the king 
your mauler, either nothing at all, or elfe that which 
pleafeth him, which rule if Calistenes had followed and 
forborne td croffe the kings appetite in diuerfe fpeeches, 
it had not cofl him fo deepely a$ afterward it did. A 
like matter of offence fell out betweene th'Emperour 
Charles the fifth, and an Embaffadour of king Henry 
the eight, whom I could name but will not for the 
great opinion the world had of his wifdome and 
fufficiency in that behalfe, and all for mifufmg of a 
terme. The king in the matter of controuerfie betwixt 
him and Ladie Catheritie of Cq/lill the Emperours awnt, 
found himfelfe grieued that the Emperour mould take 
her part and worke vnder hand with the Pope to 
hinder the diuorce : and gaue his Embaffadour com- 
miflion in good termes to open his griefes to the 
Emperour, and to expoflulat with his Maieflie, for that 
he feemed to forget the kings great kindneffe and 
friendship before times vfed with th'Emperour, afweil 
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by difburfing for him fundry great fummes of monie 
which were not all yet repayd : as alfo by rarnilhing 
him at his neede with flore of men and munition to 
his warres, and now to be thus vfed he thought it a 
very euill requitall. The Embafladour for too much 
animofitie and more then- needed in the cafe, or per- 
chance by ignorance of the proprietie of the Spanifli 
tongue, told the Emperour among other words, that 
he was Hotnbre el mas ingrato en elmondo, the ingrat'eft 
perfon in the world to vfe his maifler fo*. The Emper- 
our tooke him fuddainly with the word, and laid : called 
thou me ingrato ? I tell thee learne better termes, or 
elfe I will teach them thee. Th'Embaffadour excufed 
it by his commiffion, and laid : they were the king his 
maillers words, and not his owne. Nay quoth th'Em- 
perour, thy maifler durll not haue fent me thefe words, 
were it not for tjjat broad ditch betweene him and me, 
meaning the fea, which is hard to paffe with an army 
of reuenge. The EmbafTadour was commanded away 
and no more hard by the Emperor, til by fome other 
means afterward the grief was either pacified or for- 
gotten, and all this inconuenience grew by mifufe of 
one word, which being otherwife fpoken and in fome 
fort qualified, ftad eafily holpen all, and yet the'Em- 
baffadour might fufficiently haue fatisfied his commiffion 
and much better aduaunced his purpofe, as to haue 
faid for this word \ye are ingrate,] ye haue not vfed fuch 
gratitude towards him as he hath deferued : fo ye may 
fee how a word fpoken vndecently, not knowing the 
phrafe or proprietie of a language, maketh a whole 
matter many times mifcarrie. In which refpect it is to 
be wifhed, that none Ambaffadour fpeake his principall 
commandements but in his own language or in another 
as naturall to him as his owne, and fo it is vfed in all 
places of the world fauing in England. The Princes 
and their commiflioners fearing leaft otherwife they 
might vtter any thing to their difaduantage, or els to 
their difgrace : and I my felfe hauing feene the Courts 
of Fraunce, Spaine, Jtalie, and that of the Empire, with 
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many inferior. Courts, could neuer percerae that the 
mod noble perfonages, though they knew very well 
how to fpeake many forraine languages, would at any 
times that they had bene fpoken vnto, anfwere but in 
their owne, the Frenchman in French, the Spaniard in 
Spanim, the Italian in Italian, and the very Dutch 
Prince in the Dutch language : whether it were more 
for pride, or for feare of any lapfe, I cannot tell. And 
Henrie Earle of Arundel being an old Courtier and a. 
very princely man in all. his actions, kept that rule 
alwaies. For on a time palling from England towards 
Italie by her maieflies licence, he was very honorably 
enterteinedat the Court of Bruffels,by the Lady Duches 
of Parma, Regent there : and fitting at a banquet with 
her, where alfo was the Prince of Orange, with all the 
greateft Princes of the flate, the Earle, though he could 
reafonably well fpeake French, would not fpeake one- 
French word, but all Englifh, whether he asked any 
queftion, or anfwered it, but all was done by Truche- 
men. In fo much as the Prince of Orange maruelling- 
at it, looked a fide on that part where I floode a be- 
holder of the feaft, and fayd, I maruell your Noblemen 
of England doe not defire to be better languaged in 
forraine languages. This word was by and by reported 
to the Earle. Quoth the Earle againe, tell my Lord 
the Prince, that I loue to fpeake in that language, in 
which I can bed vtter my minde and not miftake. 

Another Ambauadour vfed the like ouerfight by 
ouerweening himfelfe that he could naturally fpeake 
the French tongue, whereas in troth he was not skil- 
full in their termes. This Ambauadour being a Bo- 
hemian, fent from the Emperour to the French Court,, 
where after his firfl audience, he was highly feafled 
and banqueted On a time, among other, a great 
Princefle fitting at the table, by way of talke asked the 
Ambauadour whether the EmpreiTe his miflrefle when 
flie went a hunting, or otherwife trauailed abroad for 
her folace, did ride a horsback or goe in her coach* 
To which the Ambauadour anfwered vnwares and 
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not knowing the • French terme, Par ma foy eOe cheu- 
auche fort bien, d si en prcnd grand plaifir. She rides 
(faith he) very well, and takes great pleafure in it 
There was good foiling one vpon another of the 
Ladies and Lords, the Ambaffador wift" not whereat, 
but laughed himfelfe for companie. This Word Cheu- 
aucher in the French tongue hath a reprobate fence, 
fpecially being fpokpn of a womans riding. 

And as rude and vnciuill fpeaches cany a marueilous 
great indecencie, fo doe fomethnes thofe that be ouer- 
much affected and nice : or that doe fauour of ignor- 
ance c*r adulation, and be in the eare of graue and wife 
perfons no leffe offenfme than the other : as when a 
futor in Rome came to Tiberius the Emperor and faid, 
I would open my cafe to your Maieflie, if it were not 
to trouble your facred bufmeffe, facras veflras ocezipa- 
tiones as the Hifloriographer reporteth. What meanefl 
thou by that terme quoth the Emperor, lay laboriofas 
I pray thee, and fo thou maifl truely lay, and bid him 
leaue off fuch affected flattering termes. 

The like vndecencie vfed a Herald at amies fent by 
Charles the fifth Emperor, to Fraunees the firii French 
king, bringing him a meflkge of defiance, and thinking 
to qualifie the bitterneffe of his mefiage with words 
pompous and magnificent for the kings honor, vfed 
much this terme (facred Maieflie) which was not vfually 
geuen to the French king, but to lay for the moll part 
[Sire] The French king neither liking of his errant, 
nor yet of his pompous fpeech, laid fomewhat lharply, 
I pray thee good fellow clawe me not where I itch not 
with thy lacred maieflie, but goe to thy bufmeffe, and 
tell thine errand in fuch termes as are decent betwixt 
enemies, for thy mafler is not my frend, and turned 
him to a Prince of the bloud Who floode by, laying, 
me thinks this fellow fpeakes like Bifhop Nicholas, for 
on Saint Nicholas night commonly the Scholars of the 
Countrey make them a Bifhop, who like a foolifh boy, 
goeth about blefling and preaching with fo childifh 
termes, as maketh the people laugh at his foolifh 
counterfaite fpeeches. 
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And yet in fpeaking or writing of a Princes affaires 
and fortunes there is a certaine Decorum, that we may 
not vfe the fame termes in their bufines, as we might 
very wel doe in a meaner perfons, the cafe being all 
one, fuch reuerence is due to their eflates. As for ex- 
ample, if an Hifloriographer flial write of an Emperor 
or King, how fuch a day hee ioyned battel with his 
enemie, and being ouer-laide ranne out of the fielde, and 
tooke his heeles, or put fpurre to his horfe and fled as fall 
as hee could : the termes be not decent, but of a 
meane fouldier or captaine, it were not vndecently 
fpoken. And as one,* who tranflating certaine bookes 
of Virgils jEneidos into Englifh meetre, faid that 
jEneas was fayne to trudge out of Troy : which terme 
became better to be fpoken of a beggar, or of a rogue, 
or a lackey : for fo wee vfe to fay to fuch maner of 
people, be trudging hence. 

Another Englifhing this word of Virgill [fato profit 
gus] called ^Eneas \by fate a fugitiue~\ which was vnde- 
cently fpoken, and not to the Authours intent in the 
fame word : for whom he fludied by all means to 
auaunce aboue all other men of the world <for vertue 
and magnanimitie, he meant not to make him a fugi- 
tiue. But by occafion of his great diflreffes, and of 
the hardneffe of his deftinies, he would haue it appeare 
that jEneas was enforced to flie out of Troy, and for 
many yeeres to be a romer and a wandrer about the 
world both by land and fea [fato profugus] and neuer 
to find any refling place till he came into Italy, fo as 
ye may euidently perceiue in this terme [fugitiue] a 
notable indignity offred to that princely perfon, and 
by th'other word (a wanderer) none indignitie at all, 
but rather a terme of much loue and commiferation. 
The fame tranflatour when he came to thefe wordes : 
Jnfignem pietate virum, tot voluere cafus tot adire la- 
bores compuliU Hee turned it thus, what moued Iuno to 
tugge fo great a captaine as ^Eneas, which word tugge 
fpoken in this cafe is fo vndecent as none other coulde 
haue bene deuifed, and tooke his firfl originall from 
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the cart, becaufe it fignifieth the pull or draught of the 
oxen or horfes, and therefore the leathers that beare 
the chiefe ftreffe of the draught, the cartars call them 
tugges, and fo wee vfe to fay that fhrewd boyes tugge 
each other by the eares, for pull. 

Another of ouf vulgar makers, fpake as illfaringly in 
this verfe written to the difpraife of a rich man and 
couetous. Thou haft a mifers minde (thou haft a 
princes pelfe) a lewde terme to be fpoken of a princes 
treafure, which in no refpecl nor for any caufe is to be 
called pelfe, though it were neuer fo meane, for pelfe 
is properly the fcrappes or flireds of taylors and skin- 
ners, which are accompted of fo vile price as they be 
commonly caft out of dores, or otherwife beftowed 
vpon bafe purpofes : and carrieth not the like reafon 
or decencie, as when we fay in reproch of a niggard 
or vferer, or worldly couetous man, that he fetteth 
more by a little pelfe of the world, than by his credit 
or health, or confidence. For in comparifon of thefe 
treafours, air the gold or filuer in the world may by a 
skomefull terme be called pelfe, and fo ye fee that the 
reafon of the decencie holdeth not alike in both cafes. 
Now let vs paffe from thefe examples, to treate of 
thofe that concerne the comelineffe and decencie of 
toians behauiour. 

And fome fpeech may be whan it is fpoken very 
vndecent, and yet the fame hauing afterward fomewhat 
added to it may become prety and decent, as was the 
ilowte worde vfed by a captaine in Fraunce, who fitt- 
ing at the lower end of the Duke of Guyjes table among 
many, the day after there had bene a great battaile 
foughten, the Duke finding that this captaine was not 
feene that day to do any thing in the field, taxed him 
priuily thus in al the hearings. Where were you Sir 
the day of the battaile, for I faw ye not ? the captaine 
anfwered promptly: where ye durft not haue bene: 
and the Duke began to kindle with the worde, which 
the Gentleman perceiuing, faid fpedily : I was that day 
among the carriages, where your excellencie would not 
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for a thoufand crownes haue bene feene. Thus from 
vndecent it came by a wittie reformation to be made 
decent againe. 

The like hapned on a time at the Duke of North- 
umberlandes bourd, where merry John Heywood was al- 
lowed to fit at the tables end. The Duke had a very 
noble and honorable mynde alwayes to pay his debts 
well, and when he lacked money, would not (lick to 
fell the greateft part of his plate : fo had he done few 
dayes before. Heywood being loth to call for his 
druike fo oft as he was dry, turned his eye toward the 
cupbord and (ayd I finde great miffe of your graces 
ilanding cups : the Duke thinking he had fpoken it of 
fome knowledge, that his plate was lately fold, (aid 
fomewhat (harpely,.why Sir will not thofe cuppes ferue 
as good a man as your felfe. Heywood readily replied. 
Yes if it pleafe your grace, but I would haue one of 
them Hand ftill at myne elbow full of drinke that I 
might not be driuen to trouble your men fo often to 
call for it. This pleafant and fpeedy reuers of the 
former wordes holpe all the matter againe, whereupon 
the Duke became, very pleafaunt and dfanke a bolle 
of wine to Heywood, and bid a cup mould alwayes be 
(landing by him. . 

It were to bufje a peece of worke for me to tell you 
of all the parts of decencie and indecency which haue 
bene obferued in the fpeaches of man and in his 
writings, and this that I tell you is rather to folace your 
eares with pretie conceits after a fort of long fcholafli- 
call preceptes which may happen haue doubled them, 
rather then . for any other purpofe of inftitution or 
dodlrine, which to any Courtier . of experience, is not 
neceffarie in this behalfe. And as 4 they appeare by 
the former examples to reft in our fpeach and writing : 
fo do the fame by like proportion confift in the whole 
behauiour of man, and that which he doth well and 
commendably is euer decent, and the contrary vn- 
decent, not in euery mans iudgement alwayes one, but 
after their feuerall discretion and by circumftance 
diuerfly, vs by the next Chapter ftialbe (hewed. 
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CHAP. XXIIIL 
Ofdecencie in behauiour which alfo belongs to the con- 
federation of the Poet or maker. 

jNd there is a decency to be obferued in 
euery man§ action and behauiour afwell 
as in his fpeach and writing which fome 
peraduenture would thinke impertinent to 
be treated of in this booke, where we do 
but informe the commendable fafhions of language and 
ftile : but that is otherwife, for the good maker or poet 
who is in decent fpeach and good termes to defcribe 
all things and with prayfe or difpraife to report euery 
mans behauiour, ought to know the comelineffe of an 
action afwell as of a word and thereby to direct him- 
felfe both in praife and perfwafion or any other point 
that perteines to the Oratours arte. Wherefore fome 
examples we will fet downe of this maner of decency 
in behauiour leauing you for the reft to our booke 
which we haue written de JDecoro, where ye mall fee 
both partes handled more exactly. And this decencie 
of mans behauiour afwell as of his fpeach muft alfo be 
deemed by difcretipn, in which regard the thing that 
may well become one man to do may not become 
another, and that which is feemely to be done in this 
place is not fo feemely in that, and at fuch a time decent, 
but at another time vndecent, and in fuch a cafe and 
for fuch a purpofe, and to this and that end and by 
this and that euent, perufing all the circumftances with 
like confideration. Therefore we fay that it might 
become king Alexander to giue a hundreth talentes to 
Anaxagoras the Philofopher, but not for a beggerly* 
Philofopher to accept fo great a gift, for fuch a 
Prince could not be impoueriftied by that experice,\ 
but the Philofopher was by it excefliuely to be en- 
riched, fo was the kings action proportionable to his 
eftate and therefore decent, the Philofophers, difpro- 
portionable both to his profeflion and calling and there- 
fore indecent. 
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And yet if we fhall examine the fame point with a 
clearer difcretion, it may be faid that whatfoeuer it 
might become king Alexander of his regal largeffe to 
beftow vpon a poore Philofopher vnasked, that might 
afwell become the Philofopher to receiue at his hands 
without refufal, and had otherwife bene fome em- 
peachement of the kings abilitie or wifedome, which 
had not bene decent in the Philofop[h]er, nor the im- 
moderatnefTe of the kinges gift in refpect of the Philo- 
sophers meane eftate made his acceptance the lefle 
decent, fince Princes liberalities are not meafured by 
merite nor by other mens eflimations, but by their 
owne appetits and according to their greatneffe. So 
faid king Alexander very like himfelfe to one Perillus 
to whom he had geuen a very great gift, which he made 
curtefy to accept, faying it was too much for fuch a 
-mean perfon, what quoth the king if it be too much 
for thy felfe, haft thou neuer a friend or kinfman that 
may fare the better by it ? But peraduenture if any 
fuch immoderat gift had bene craued b,y the Philofo- 
pher and not voluntarily ofFred by the king it had bene 
-vndecent to haue taken it. Euen fo if one that iland- 
«th vpon his merite, and fpares to craue the Princes 
liberalitie in that which is moderate and fit for him, 
, <loth as vndecently. For men mould not expect till 
the Prince remembred it of himfelfe and began as it 
were the gratification, but ought to be put in remem- 
braunce by humble felicitations, and that is duetifull 
and decent, which made king Henry th'eight her 
Maiefties mod noble father, and for liberality nothing 
inferiour to king Alexander the great, aunfwere one of 
his priuie chamber, who prayd him to be good and 
gracious to a certaine old Knight being his feruant, for 
that he was but an ill begger, if he be aftiamed to begge 
we wil thinke fcorhe to giue. And yet peraduenture 
in both thefe cafes, the vndecencie for too much crauing 
or fparing to craue, might be eafily holpen by a decent 
magnificence in the Prince, as Amazis king of -^Egypt 
very honorably confidered, who asking one day for one 
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Diopithus a noble man of his Court, what was become 
of him for" that he had not fene him wait of long time, 
one about the king told him that he heard fay he was 
ficke and of fome conceit he had taken that his 
Maieflie had but flenderly looked to him, vfmg many 
others very bountifully. I beftirew his fooles head 
quoth the king, why had he not fued vnto vs and 
made vs priuie of his want, then added, but in truth 
we are mofl to blame our felues, who by a mindeful 
beneficence without fute mould haue fupplied his 
bafhfulnefTe, and forthwith commaunded a great reward 
in money and penfion to be fent vnto him, but it 
hapned that when the kings meffengers entred the 
chamber of Diopithus, he had newly giuen vp the 
ghofl : the meffengers forrowed the cafe, and Diopithus 
friends fate by and wept, not fo much for Diopithus 
death, as for pitie that he ouerliued not the comming 
of the kings reward. Therupon it came euer after to 
be vfed for a prouerbe that when any good turne 
commeth too late to be vfed, to cal it Diopithus re- 
ward. 

In Italy and Fraunce I haue knowen it vfed for 
common pollicie, the Princes to differre the beflowing 
of their great liberalities as Cardinalfhips and other 
high dignities and offices of gayne, till the parties whom 
they mould feeme to gratifie be fo old or fo ficke as it 
is not likely they fhould long enioy them. 

In the time of Charles the ninth French king, I being 
at the Spaw waters, there , lay a Marfhall of Fraunce 
called Monfieur de Sipier, to vfe thofe waters for his 
health, but when the Phifitions had all giuen him vp, 
and that there was no hope of life in him, came from 
the king to him a letters' patents of fix thoufand crownes 
yearely penfion during his life with many comfortable 
■wordes : the man was not fo much pafl remembraunce, 
but he could fay to the meffenger trop tard, trop tard, 
it fhould haue come before, for in deede it had bene 
promifed long and came not till now that he could not 
fere the better by it 
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And it became king Antiochus, better to beflow the 
faire Lady Stratonica his wife vpon his fonne Demetrius 
who lay ficke for her loue and would elfe haue periflied, 
as the Phyfitions cunningly difcouered by the beating of 
his pulfe, then it could become Demetrius to be inam- 
ored with his fathers ^dfe, or to enioy her of his guift, 
hecaufe the fathers a6e was led by difcretion and of a 
fatherly companion, n. , ' hutching to depart from his 
deerefl poffeflion to fauo'his childes life, where as the 
fonne in his appetite had no reafon to lead him to loue 
unlawfully, for whom it had -rather bene decent to die, 
then to haue violated his fathers bed with fafetie of his 
Hfe. 

No more would it be feemely for an aged man to 
play the wanton like a child, for it flands not with the 
conueniency of nature, yet when king Agefilaus hauing 
a great fort of little children, was one day difpofed to 
folace himfelf among them in a gallery where they 
plaied, and tooke a little hobby horfe of wood and be- 
ilrid it to keepe them in play, one of his friends feemed 
to miflike his lightnes, 6 good friend quoth Ageftlaus, 
arebuke me not for this fault till thou haue children of 
thine owne, fhewing in deede that it came not of vani- 
tie but of a fatherly affection, ioying in the fport and 
■company of his little children, in which refpecl; and as 
that place and time ferued, it was difpenceable in him 
and not indecent. 

And in the choife of a mans delights and maner of 
his life, there is a decencie, and fo we fay th'old man 
generally is no fit companion for the young man, nor 
the rich for the poore, nor the wife for the foolifh. Yet 
in fome refpecls and by difcretion it may be otherwife, 
as when the old man hath the gouernment of the young, 
the wife teaches the foolifh, the rich is wayted on by the 
poore for their reliefe, in which regard the conuerfation 
is not indecent. 

And Prochts the Philofopher knowing how euery in- 
decencie is vnpleafant to nature, and namely, how vn- 
comely a thing it is for young men to doe as old men 
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doe (at leaflwife as young men for the moll part doe 
take it) applyed it very wittily to his purpofe : for hail- 
ing his fonne and heire a notable vnthrift, and delight- 
ing in nothing but in haukes and hounds, and gay ap- 
parrell, and fuch like vanities, which neither by gentle 
nor lharpe admonitions of his f?'her, could make him 
feaue. Produs himfelfe not o» w "iy bare with his fonne, 
but alfo vfed it iimfelfe for cc f my, which fome of his 
Trends greatly rebuked him i^r, laying, 6 Produs, an 
olde man and a Philofopher to play the foole and laf- 
ciuious more than the fonne. Mary, quoth Produs, 
and therefore I do it, for it is the next way to make my 
fonne change his life, when he lhall fee how vndecent 
it is in me to leade fuch a life, and for him being a 
yong man, to keepe companie with me being an old 
man, and to doe that which I doe. 

So is it not vnfeemely for any ordinarie Captaine 
to winne the victory or any other auantage in warre 
by fraud and breach of faith : as Hanniball with the 
Romans, but it could not well become the Romaines 
managing fo great an Empire, by examples of honour 
and iullice to doe as Hanniball did. And when Par- 
menio in a like cafe perfwaded king Alexander to breake 
the day of his appointment, and to fet vpon Darius at 
the fodaine, which Alexander refufed to doe, Par- 
menio faying, I would doe it if I were Alexander, and 
I too quoth Alexander if I were Parmenio: but it 
behooueth me in honour to fight liberally with mine 
•enemies, and iullly to ouercome. And thus ye fee 
that was decent in Parmenios action, which was not in 
the king his mailers. 

A great nobleman and Counfeller in this Realtne 
was fecretKe aduifed by his friend, not to vfe fo much 
writing his letters in fauour of euery man that asked 
them, fpecially to the Iudges of the Realme in cafes 
of iullice. To whom the noble man anfwered, it be- 
comes vs Councellors better to vfe inllance for our 
friend, then for the Iudges to fentence at inllance : 
for whatfoeuer we doe require them, it is in their choife 
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to refufe to doe, but for all that the example was ill 
and dangerous. 

And there is a decencie in chufing the times of a 
mans bufmes, and as the Spaniard fayes, es tiempo de 
negotiar, there is a fitte time for euery man to performe 
his bufineffe . in, and to attend his affaires, which out 
of that time would be. vndecent : as to fleepe al day 
and wake al night, and to goe a hunting by torch- 
light, as an old Earle of Arundel vfed to doe, or for 
any occafion of little importance, to wake a man out 
of his fleepe, or to make him rife from his dinner to talke 
with him, or fuch like importunities, for fo we call 
euery vnfeafonable action, and the vndecencie of the 
time. 

Callicratides being fent Ambaffador by the Lacede- 
monians, to Cirus the young king of Perfia to contrail 
with him for money and men toward their warres againfl 
the Athenians, came to the Court at fuch vnfeafonable 
time as the king was yet in the midfl of his dinner, 
and went away againe faying, it is now no time to in- 
terrupt the kings mirth. He came againe another day 
in the after noone, and finding the king at a rere-ban- 
quet, and to haue taken the wine fomewhat plentifully, 
turned back againe, faying, I thinke there is no houre 
fitte to deale with Cirus, for he is euer in his banquets r 
I will rather leaue all the bufines vndone, then doe 
any thing that (hall not become the Lacedemonians : 
meaning to offer conference of fo great importaunce to 
his Countrey, with a man fo diflempered by furfet, as* 
hee was not likely to geue him any reasonable refolu- 
tion in the caufe. 

One Eudamidas brother to king Agis of Lcuzdetnonia, 
comming by Zenocrates fchoole and looking in, faw him 
fit in his chaire, difputing with a long hoare beard, 
asked who it was, one anfwered, Sir it is a wife man 
and one of them that fearches after vertue, and if he 
haue not yet found it quoth Eudamidas when will he 
vfe it, that now at this yeares is feeking after it, as 
who would fay it is not time to talke of matters whea 
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they fhould be put in execution, nor for an old man 
to be to feeke what vertue is, which all his youth he 
fhould haue had in exercife. 

Another time comming to heare a notable Philofo- 
pher difpute, it happened, that all was ended euen as 
he came, and one of his familiers would haue had him 
requefted the Philofopher to beginne againe, that were 
indecent and nothing ciuill quoth Eudamidas, for if he 
mould come to me fupperleffe when I had fupped be- 
fore, were it feemely for him to pray me to fuppe againe 
for his companie. 

And the place makes a thing Recent or indecent, in 
which confideration one Euboidas being fent Embaffa- 
dour into a forraine realme, fome of his familiars tooke 
occafion at the table to praife the wiues and women 
of that country in prefence of their owne husbands, 
which th'embafiadour mifliked, and when fupper was 
ended and the gueftes departed, tooke his familiars 
afide, and told them it was nothing decent in a ftrange 
country to praife the women, norfpecially a wife before 
her husbands face, for inconueniencie that might rife 
thereby, afwell to the prayfer as to the woman, and 
that the chiefe commendation of a chad matrone, was 
to be knowen onely to her husband, and not to be 
obferued by flraungers and gueftes. 

And in the vfe of apparell there is no litle decency 
and vndecencie to be perceiued, as well for the fafhion 
as the fluffed for it is comely that euery eftate and vo- 
cation mould be knowen by the differences of their 
habit : a clarke from a lay man : a gentleman from a 
yeoman : a fouldier from a citizen, and the chiefe of 
euery degree from their inferiours, becaufe in confufion 
and diforder there is no manner of decencie. 

The Romaines of any other people moft feuere 
cenfurers of decencie, thought no vpper garment fo 
comely for a ciuill man as a long playted gowne, be- 
caufe it fheweth much grauitie and alfo pudicitie, hid- 
ing euery member of the body which had not bin 
pleafant to behold. In fomuch as a certain Proconfull 
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or Legat of theirs dealing one day with Ptohme king 
of Egipt, feeing him clad in a ftraite narrow garment 
very lafciuioufly, difcouering euery part of his body, 
gaue him a great checke for it : and faid, that vnleffe 
he vfed more lad and comely garments, the Romaines 
would take no pleafure to hold amitie with him, for 
by the wantonnes of his garment they would iudge 
the vanitie of his mind, not to be worthy of their con- 
flant friendfhip. A pleafant old courtier wearing one 
day in the fight of a great councellour, after the new 
guife, a french cloake skarce reaching to the wast, a 
long beaked doublet hanging downe to his thies, and 
an high paire of filke netherftocks that couered all his 
buttockes and loignes, the Councellor maruelled to fee 
him in that fort difguifed, and otherwife than he had 
bin woont to be. Sir quoth the Gentleman to excufe 
it : if I mould not be able whan I had need to piffe 
out of my doublet, and to do the reft in my nether- 
flocks (vfing the plaine terme) all men would lay I 
were but a lowte, the Councellor laughed hartily at 
the abfurditie of the fpeech, but what would thole 
fower fellowes of Rome have faid trowe ye ? tniely in 
mine opinion, that all fuch perfons as take pleafure to 
Ihew their limbes, fpecially thofe that nature hath 
commanded out of fight, fhould be inioyned either to 
go ftarke naked, or elfe to refort backe to the comely 
and modeft fafhion of their owne countrie apparell. 
vfed by their old honorable aunceftors. 

And there is a decency of apparel in refpec"l of the 
place it is to be vfed : as, in the Court to be richely 
apparrelled : in the countrey to weare more plain and 
homely garments. For who who would not thinke it a 
ridiculous thing to fee a Lady in her milke-houfe with 
a veluet gowne, and at a bridall in her caffock of 
mockado : a Gentleman of the Countrey among the 
bufhes and briers, goe in a pounced dublet and a paire 
of embrodered hofen, in the Citie to weare a frife Ierkin 
and a paire of leather breeches ? yet fome fuch phan- 
tafticals haue I knowen, and one a certaine knight, of all 
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other the moil vaine, who commonly would come to 
the Seflions, and other ordinarie meetings and Com- 
miflions in the Countrey, fo bedecl with buttons and 
aglets of gold and fuch coftly embroderies, as the 
poore plaine men of the Countrey called him (for his 
gayneffe) the golden knight. Another for the like 
caufe was called Saint Sunday : I thinke at this day 
they be fo faire fpent, as either of them would be con- % 
tent with a good cloath cloake : and this came by 
want of difcretion, to difcerne and deeme right of de- 
cencie, which many Gentlemen doe wholly limite by the 
perfon or degree, where reafon doeth it by the place 
and prefence : which may be fuch as it might very well 
become a great Prince to weare courier apparrell than 
in another place or prefence a meaner perfon. 

NeuerthelefTe in the vfe of a garment many occa- 
fions alter the decencie, fometimes the qualitie of the 
perfon, fometimes of the cafe, otherwhiles the coun- 
trie cuflome, and often the conflitution of lawes, and' N 
the very nature of vfe it felfe. As for example a 
king and prince may vfe rich and gorgious apparell 
decently, fo cannot a meane perfon doo, yet if an 
herald of armes to whom a king giueth his gowne 
of cloth of gold, or to whom it was incident as a fge 
of his office, do were the fame, he doth it decently, 
becaufe fuch hath alwaies bene th'allowances of her- 
aldes : but if fuch herald haue worne out, or fold, or 
loft that gowne, to buy him a new of the like fluffe 
with his owne mony and to weare it, is not decent in 
the eye and iudgement of them that know it 

And the country cuflome maketh things decent in 
vfe, as in Afia for all men to weare long gownes both 
a foot and horfebacke : in Europa fhort gaberdins, or 
clokes, or iackets, euen for their vpper garments. 
The Turke and Perfian to weare great tolibants of 
ten, fifteene, and twentie elles of linnen a peece vpon 
their heads, which can not be remooued : in Europe 
to were caps or hats, which vpon euery occafion of 
(alutation we vfe to put of, as a figne of reuerence. 
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In th'Eafl partes the men to make water couring like 
women, with vs {landing at a wall. With them to 
congratulat and falute t by giuing a becke with the 
« head, or a bende of the bodie, with vs here in Eng- 
land, and in Germany, and all other Northerne parts 
of the world to make handes. In France, Italie, and 
Spaine to embrace ouer the moulder, vnder the armes, 
at the very knees, according to the Superiors degree. 
With vs the wemen giue their mouth to be killed, in 
other places their cheek, in many places their hand, 
or in fleed of an offer to the hand, to fay thefe words 
Bezo los manos. And yet fome others furmounting 
in all courtly ciuilitie will fay, Los manos e los 
piedes. And aboue that reach too, there be that will 
fay to the Ladies, Lombra de /us pifadas, the fhadow 
of your fleps. Which I recite vnto you to fhew the 
phrafe of thofe courtly feruitours in yeelding the mif- 
treffes honour and reuerence. 

And it is feen that very particular vfe of it felfe 
makes a matter of much decencie and vndecencie, 
without any countrey cuftome or allowance, as if one 
that hath many yeares worne a gowne mail come to 
be feen weare a iakquet or ierkin, or he that hath 
many yeares worne a beard or long haire among thofe 
that had done the contrary, and come fodainly to be 
pold of fhauen, it will feeme onely to himfelfe, a de- 
shight and very vndecent, but alfo to all others that 
neuer vfed to go fo, vntill the time and cuflome haue 
abrogated that miflike. 

So was it here in England till her Maieflies mod 
noble father for diuers good refpetSs, caufed his owne 
head and all his Courtiers to be polled and his beard 
to be cut fhort. Before that time it was thought more 
decent both for old men and young to be all fhauen 
and to weare long haire either rounded or fquare. Now 
againe at this time the young Gentlemen of the Court 
haue taken vp the long haire trayling on their fhoul- 
ders, and thinke it more decent : for what refpecl I 
would be glad to know. 
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The Lacedemonians bearing .long bufhes of haire, 
finely kept and curled vp, vfed this ciuill argument to 
maintaine that cuflome. Haire (fay they) is the very 
ornament of nature appointed for the head, which 
therfore to vfe in his mod fumptuous degree is comely, 
fpeeially for them that be Lordes, Maiflers of men, and 
of a free life, hauing abilitie and leafure inough to 
keepe it cleane, and fo for a figne of feignorie, riches 
aiid libertie, the maflers of the Lacedemonians vfed 
long haire. But their vaffals, feruaunts and flaues vfed 
it fhort or fhauen in figne of feruitude and becaufe 
they had no meane nor leafure to kenibe and keepe it 
cleanely. It was befides comberfome to them hauing 
many bufineffe to attende, in fome feruices there might 
no rrtaner of filth be falling from their heads. And to 
all fouldiers it is very noyfome and a daungerous dif- 
auantage in the warres or in any particular combat, 
which being the mofl comely profeflion of euery noble 
young Gentleman, it ought to perfwade them greatly 
from wearing long haire. If there be any that feeke 
by long haire to helpe or to hide an ill featured face, 
it is in them allowable fo to do, becaufe euery man 
may decently reforme by arte, the faultes and imper- 
fections that nature hath wrought in them. 

And all fingularities or affected parts of a mans be- 
hauiour feeme vndecent, as for one man to march or 
iet in the flreet more flately, or to looke more fol- 
empnely, or to go more gayly and in other coulours 
or fafhioned garments then another of the fame degree 
and eflate. 

Yet fuch fingularities haue had many times both 
good liking and good fuccefie, otherwise then many 
would haue looked for.. As when Dinocrates the fam- 
ous architect, defirous to be knowen to king Alexander 
the great, and hauing none acquaintance to bring him 
to the kings fpeech, he came one day to the Court very 
flrangely apparelled in long skarlet robes, his head 
•compafl with a garland of Laurell, and his face all to 
be flicked with fweet oyle, and floode in the kings 
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chamber, motioning nothing to any man: newes of this 
ftranger earner to the king, who caufed him to be 
brought to his prefence, and asked his name, and the 
caufe of his repaire to the Court. He aunfwered, his 
name was Dinocrates the Architect, who came to pre- 
fent his Maieftie with a platforme of his owne deuifing, 
how his Maieftie might buylde a Citie vpon the moun- 
taine Athos in Macedonia, which mould beare the 
figure of a mans body, and tolde him all how. For- 
footh the breaft and bulke of his body mould reft vpon 
fuch a flat : that hi! mould be his head, all fet with 
foregrowen woods like hgire: his right arme mould 
ftretch out to fuch a hollow bottome as might be like 
his hand: holding a dim conteyning al the waters that 
fhould- ferue that Citie: the left arme with his hand 
fhould hold a valley of all the orchards and gardens of 
pleafure pertaining thereunto : and either legge fhould 
lie vpon a ridge of rocke, very gallantly to behold, and 
fo mould accomplifh the full figure of a man. The king 
asked him what commoditie of foyle, or fea, or nauig- 
able riuer lay neere vnto it, to be able to fuftaine fo 
great a number of inhabitants. Truely Sir (quoth 
Dinocrates) I haue not yet confidered thereof: for in 
trueth it is the bareft part of all the Countrey of Mace- 
donia. The king fmiled at it, and faid very honour- 
ably, we like your deuice well, and meane to vfe your 
feruice in the building of a Citie, but we wil chufe out 
a more commodious fcituation : and made him attend 
in that voyage in which he conquered Afia and Egypt, 
and there made him chiefe Surueyour of his new Citie 
of Alexandria. Thus did Dinocrates fingularitie in at- 
tire greatly further him to his aduancement. 

Yet are generally all rare things and fuch as breede 
maruell and admiration fomewhat holding of the vn- 
decent, as when a man is bigger and exceeding the 
ordinary ftature of a man like a Giaunt, or farre vnder 
the reasonable and common fize of men, as a dwarfe, 
and fuch vndecencies do not angre vs, but either we 
pittie them or fcorne at them. v 
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But at all infolent and vnwoonted partes of a mans 
behauiour we find many times caufe to miflike or to 
be miflruflfull, which proceedeth of fome vndecency 
that is in it, as when a man that hath alwaies bene 
firange and vnacquainted with vs, will fuddenly become 
our familiar and domeflick : and another that hath bene 
alwaies flerne and churlifti, wilbe vpon the fuddaine 
affable and curteous, it is neyther a comely fight, nor 
a figne of any good towardes vs. Which the fubtill 
Italian well obferued by the fucceffes thereof, laying in 
Prouerbe. 

Chi me fa meglio che nonfuole, 
Tradito me ha tradir me vuolo. 

He that fpeakes me fairer, than his woont was too 
Hath done me harme, or meanes for to doo. 

Now againe all maner of conceites that flirre vp any 
vehement paflion in a man, doo it by fome turpitude 
or euill and vndecency that is in them, as to make a 
man angry there mufl be fome iniury or contempt 
offered, to make him enuy there mud proceede fome 
vndeferued profperitie of his egall or inferiour, to make 
him pitie fome miferable fortune or fpectakle to behold. 

And yet in euery of thefe paflions being as it were 
vndecencies, there is a comelineffe to be difcerned, 
which fome men can keepe and fome men can not, as 
to be angry, or to enuy, or to hate, or to pitie, or to be 
afhamed decently, that is none otherwife then reafon 
requireth. This furmife appeareth to be true, for 
Homer the father of Poets writing that famous and mod 
honourable poeme called the Illiades or warres of Troy: 
made his commencement the magnanimous wrath and 
anger of Achilles in his firfl yerfe thus : fisvqv aids Qta 
TiXtadsou d^/XXg/ou s. Sing foorth my mufe the wrath of 
Achilles Peleus fonne : which the Poet would neuer 
haue done if the wrath of a prince had not beene in 
fome fort comely and allowable. But when Arrianus 
and Curtius hiftoriographers that wrote the noble gefles 
of king Alexander the great, came to prayfe him for 
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many things, yet for his wrath and anger they reproched 
him, becaufe it proceeded not of any magnanimitie, but 
vpon furfet and diftemper in his diet, nor growing of 
any iu^. caufes, was exercifed to the deflruclion of his 
dearefl friends and familiers, and not of his enemies, nor 
any other waies fo honorably as th'others was, and fo 
could not be reputed a decent and comely anger. 

So may al your other paflions be vied decently 
though the very matter of their originall be' grounded 
vpon fome vndecencie, as it is written by a certaine king 
of Egypt, who looking out of his window, and feing his 
owne fonne for fome grieuous offence, carried by the 
officers of his iuflice to the place of execution : he 
neuer once changed his countenance at the matter, 
though the fight were neuer fo full of ruth and atrocitie. 
And it was thought a decent countenance and conflant 
animofitie in the king to be fo affected, the cafe con- 
cerning fo high and rare a peece of his owne iuflice. 
But within few daies after when he beheld out of the 
fame window an old friend and familiar of his, Hand 
begging an almes in the flreete, he wept tenderly, tc- 
membring their old familiarity and confidering how by 
the mutabilitie of fortune and frailtie of mans eflate, 
it might one day come to paffe that he himfelfe fhould 
fall into the like miferable eflate. He therfore had a 
remorfe very comely for a king in that behalfe, which 
alfo caufed him to giue order for his poore friends 
plentiful reliefe. 

But generally to weepe for any forrow (as one may 
doe for pitie) is not fo decent in a man : and therefore all 
high minded perfons, when they cannot chufe but fhed 
teares, wil turne away their face as a countenance vp 
decent for a man to fhew, and fo will the flanders by till 
they haue fupprefl fuch paflion, thinking it nothing de 
cent to behold fuch an vncomely countenance. But for 
Ladies and women to weepe and fhed teares at eueiy 
little greefe, it is nothing vncomely, but rather a figne 
of much good nature and meeknes of minde, a moll 
decent propertie for that fexe ; and therefore they be 
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for the more part more deuout and charitable, and 
greater geuers of almes than men, and zealous relieuers 
of prifoners, and befeechers of pardons, and fuch like 
parts of commiferation. Yea they be more than fo 
too : for by the common prouerbe, a woman will weepe 
for pitie to fee a goifling goe barefoote. 

But moft certainly all things that moue a man to 
laughter, as doe thefe fcurrilities and other ridiculous 
behauiours, it is for fome vndecencie that is found in 
them : which maketh it decent for euery man to laugh 
at them. And therefore when we fee or heare a natu- 
ral foole and idiot doe or fay any thing fooliftily, we 
laugh not at him : but when he doeth or fpeaketh 
wifely, becaufe that is vnlike him felfe ; and a buffonne 
or counterfet foole, to heare him fpeake wifely which 
is like himfelfe, it is no fport at all, but for fuch a 
counterfait to talke and looke foolifhly it maketh vs 
laugh, becaufe it is no part of his naturall, for in euery 
vncomlineffe there mufl be a certaine abfurditie and 
difproportion to nature, and the opinion of the hearer 
or beholder to make the thing ridiculous. , But for a 
foole to talke foolifhly or a wifeman wifely, there is 
no fuch abfurditie or difproportion. 

And though at all abfurdities we may decently laugh, 
and when they be no abfurdities not decently, yet in 
laughing is there an vndecencie for other refpecles 
fometime, than of the matter it felfe, which made 
Philippus fonne to the firft Chrifleri Emperour, Philip- 
pus Arabicus fitting with his father one day in the 
theatre to behold the fports, giue his father a great 
rebuke becaufe he laughed, faying that it was no comely 
countenance for an Emperour to bewray in fuch a 
publicke place, nor fpecially to laugh at euery foolifh 
toy : the pofleritie gaue the fonne for that caufe the 
name of Philippius Agelaflos or without laughter. 

I haue feene forraine Embaffadours in the Queenes 
pTefence laugh fo diffolutely at fome rare paflime or 
fport that hath beene made there, that nothing in the 
world could worfe haue becomen them, and others 
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. very wife men, whether it haue ben of fome pleafant 
humour and complexion, or for other default in the 
fpleene, or for ill education or cuflome, that could not 
vtter any graue and earnefl fpeech without laughter, 
which part was greatly difcommended in them. 

And Cicero the wifefl of any Romane writers, thought 
it vncomely for a man to daunce : faying, Saltantem 
fobrium vidi neminem. I neuer faw any man daunce 
that was fober and in his right wits, but there by your 
leaue he failed, nor our young Courtiers will allow it, 
befides that it is the mofl decent and comely demean- 
our of all exultations and reioycements of the hart, 
which, is no leffe naturall to man then to be wife or 
well learned, or fober. 

, To tell you the decencies of a number of other be- 
hauiours, one might do it to pleafe you with pretie re- 
portes, but to the skilfull Courtiers it fhalbe nothing 
neceffary, for they know all by experience without 
learning. Yet fome few remembraunces wee will make 
you of the mofl materiall, which our felues haue ob- 
ferued, and fo make an end. 

It is decent to be affable and curteous at meales 
and meetings, in open affemblies more folemne and 
flraunge, in place of authoritie and iudgement not 
familiar nor pleafant, in counfell fecret and fad, in 
ordinary conferences eafie and apert, in conuerfation 
ample, in capitulation fubtill and miflruflfull, at 
mournings and burials fad and forrowfull, in feails and 
bankets merry and ioyfull, in houfhold expence pinch- 
ing and fpanng, in publicke entertainement fpending 
and pompous. The Prince to be fumpiuous and mag- 
nificent, the priuate man liberall with moderation, a 
man to be in giuing free, in asking fpare, in promife 
flow, in performance fpeedy, in contract circumfpecl 
but iuft, in amitie fincere, in ennimitie wily and caute- 
lous [dolus an virtus guts in hqfte requirit, faith the 

• Poet} and after the lame rate euery fort and maner of 
bufineffe or affaire or action hath his decencie and 
vndecencie, either for the time or place or perfon or 
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fome other circumflaunce, as Priefls to be fober and 
lad, a Preacher by his life to giue good example, a 
Iudge to be incorrupted, folitarie and vnacquainted 
•with Courtiers or Courtly entertainements, and as the 
Philofopher faith Oportet iudiccm effe rudem et fimpli- 
cem, without plaite or wrinkle, fower in looke and 
churlifh in fpeach, contrariwife a Courtly Gentleman 
to be loftie and curious in countenaunce, yet fometimes 
a creeper, and a curry fauell with his fuperiours. 

And touching the perfon, we fay it is comely for a 
man to be a lambe in the* houfe, and a Lyon in the 
field, appointing the decencie. of his qualitie by the 
place, by which reafon alfo we limit the comely parts 
of a woman tp confifl in foure points, that is to be a 
lhrewe in the kitchin, a faint in the Church, an Angell 
at the bourd, and an Ape in the bed, as the Chronicle 
reporters by Miftreffe Shore paramour to king Edward 
the fourth. 

Then alfo there is a decency in refpedl of the per- 
fons with whom we do negotiate, as with the great 
perfonages his egals to be folemne and furly, with 
meaner men pleafant and popular, ftoute with the 
flurdie and milde with the meek, which is a mofl 
decent conuerfation and not reprochfull or vnfeemely, 
as the prouerbe goeth, by thofe that vfe the contrary, 
a Lyon among ftieepe and a fheepe among Lyons. 

Right fo in negotiating with Princes we ought to 
feeke their fauour by humilitie and not by flernneffe, 
nor to trafficke with them by way of indent or condi- 
tion, but frankly and by manner of fubmiflion to their 
wils, for Princes may be lead but not driuen, nor they 
are to be vanquiftit by allegation, but mull be fuffred 
to haue the viclorie and be relented vnto : nor they 
are not to be chalenged for right or iuftice, for that 
is a maner of accufation : nor to be charged with 
their promifes, for that is a kinde of condemnation : 
and at their requeft we ought not to be hardly en- 
treated but eafily, for that is a figne of deffidence and 
niiflruft in their bountie and gratitude : nor to recite 
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the good feruices which they haue receiued at our 
hands, for that is but a kind of exprobration, but in 
crauing their x boiintie or largeffe to remember vnto 
them all their former beneficences, making no men- 
tion of our owne merites, and fo it is thankful], and 
in prayfing them to their faces to do it very modeflly : 
and in their commendations not to be excefliue for 
that is tedious, and alwayes fauours of futtelty more 
then of fincere loue. 

And in fpeaking to a Prince the voyce ought to be 
lowe and not lowde nor fhrill, for th'one is a figne of 
humilitie th'other of too much audacitie and prefump- 
tion. Nor in looking on them feeme to ouerlooke 
them, nor yet behold them too fledfaflly, for that is a 
figne of impudence or litle reuerence, and therefore to 
the great Princes Oriental! their feruitours fpeaking or 
being fpoken vnto abbafe their eyes in token of low- 
lines, which behauiour we do not obferue to our 
Princes with fo good a difcretion as they do : and fuch 
as retire from the Princes .prefence, do not by and by 
turne tayle to them as we do, but go backward or 
fideling for a reafonable fpace„ til they be at the wal 
or chamber doore paffing out of fight, and is thought 
a mofl decent behauiour to their foueraignes. I haue 
heard that king Henry th'eight her Maiefties father, 
though otherwise the mofl gentle and affable Prince 
of the world, could not abide to haue any man flare 
in* his face or to fix his eye too fleedily vpon him 
, when he talked with them : nor for a common filter 
to exclame or cry out for iuflice, for that is offenfiue 
and as it were a fecret impeachement of his wrong .do- 
ing, as happened once to a Knight in this Realme of 
great worfhip fpeaking to the king. Nor in fpeaches 
with them to be too long, or too much affected, for 
th'one is tedious th'other is irkfome, nor with lowd 
acclamations to applaude them, for that is too popular 
and rude and betokens either ignoraunce, or feldome 
acceffe to their prefence, or little frequenting their 
Courts : nor to fhew too mery or light a countenance, 
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for that is a figne of little reuerence and is a peece of 
a contempt. 

And in gaming with a Prince it is decent to let him, 
fometimes win of purpofe, to keepe him pleafant, and 
neuer to refufe his gift, for that is vndutifull : nor to 
forgiue him his loffes, for that is arrogant : nor to 
giue him great gifts, for that is either infolence or 
follie : nor to feafl him with exceffiue charge for that 
is both vaine and enuious, and therefore the wife Prince 
king Henry the feuenth. her Maiefties grandfather, if 
his chaunce had bene to lye at any of, his fubiecls 
houfes, or to paffe moe meales then one, he that would 
take vpon him to defray the charge of his dyet, or of 
his officers and houfhold, he would be marueloufly, 
offended with it, faying what priuate fubiect dare vn- 
dertake a Princes charge, or looke into the fecret of 
his expence ? Her Maieflie hath bene knowne often- 
times to miflike the fuperfluous expence of her fub- 
iec*ls beflowed vpon her in times of her progreffes. 

Likewife in matter of aduife it is neither decent to 
flatter him for that is feruile, neither to be rough or 
plaine with him, for that is* daungerous, but truly to 
Counfell and to admonifh, grauely not greuoufly, fin- 
cerely not fourely : which was the part that fo greatly 
commended Cineas Counfellour to king Pirrhus, who 
kept that decencie in all his perfwafions, that he euer 
preuailed in aduice, and carried the king which way 
.he would. 

And in a Prince it is v comely to giue vnasked, but 
in a fubiecl: to aske vnbidden : for that firfl is figne of 
a bountifull mynde, diis of a loyall and confident. 
But the fubiect that craues not at his Princes hand, 
either he is of no defert, or proud, or miflruflfull of his 
Princes goodneffe: therefore king Henry th'eight to 
one that entreated him to, remember one Sic Anthony 
Roufe with fome reward for that he had fpent much 
and was an ill beggar : the king aunfwered (noting his 
infolencie,) If he be afhamed to begge, we are afhamed 
to giue, and was neuertheleffe one of the moft liberall 
Princes of the world. 
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And yet in fome Courts it is otherwife vfed, for in 
Spaine it is thought very vndecent for a Courtier to 
craue, fuppofing that it is the part of an importune : 
therefore the king of ordinarie calleth euery fecond, 
third or fourth yere for his Checker roll, and beflow- 
eth his mercedes of his owne meere motion, and by 
discretion, according to euery mans merite and con- 
dition. 

And in their commendable delights to be apt and 
accommodate, as if the Prince be, geuen to hauking, 
hunting, riding of horfes, or playing vpon inftruments, 
or any like exercife, the feruitour to be the fame : and 
in their other appetites wherein the Prince would feeme 
an example of vertue, and would not miflike to be 
egalled by others : in fuch cafes it is decent their 
feruitours and fubiecls ftudie to be like to them by 
imitation, as in wearing their haire long or fhort, 
or in this or that fort of apparrell, fuch excepted as be 
only fitte for Princes and none els, which were vndecent 
for a meaner perfon to imitate or counterfet: fo is 
it not comely to counterfet their voice, or looke, or any 
other geftures that be not ordinary and naturall in euery 
common perfon : and therefore to go vpright, or 
fpeake or looke affuredly, it is decent in euery man. 
But. if the J?rince haue an extraordinarie countenance 
or manner of fpeech, or bearing of his body, that for 
a common feruitour to counterfet is not decent, and 
therefore it was miiliked in the Emperor Nero, and 
thought vncomely for him to counterfet Alexander the 
great, by holding his head a little awrie, and neerer to- 
ward the tone moulder, becaufe it was not his owne 
naturall. 

And in a Prince it is decent to goe flowly, and to 
march with leyfure, and with a certaine granditie rather 
than grauitie : as our foueraine Lady and miflreffe, the 
very image of maieflie and magnificence, is accuflomed 
to doe generally, vnleffe it be when me walketh apace 
for her pleafure, or to catch her a heate in the colde 
mornings. 
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Neuertheleffe, it is not fo decent in a meaner 
perfon, as I haue obferued in fome counterfet Ladies 
of the Countrey, which vfe it much to their owne de- 
rifion. This Comelines was wanting in Queene Marie, 
otherwife a very good and honourable Princefle. And 
was fome blemifh to the Emperor Ferdinando, a mod 
noble minded man, yet fo careleffe and forgetfull of 
himfelfe in that behalfe, as I haue feene him^runne vp 
a paire of flaires fo fwift and nimble a pace, as almofl 
had not become a very meane man, who had not gone 
in fomfe haflie bufineffe. 

And in a noble Prince nothing is more decent and 
welbefeeming his greatneffe, than to fpare foule 
fpeeches, for that breedes hatred, and to let none 
humble fuiters depart out of their prefence (as neere 
as may be) mifcontqnted. Wherein her Maieftie hath' 
of all others a mod Regall gift, and nothing inferior to 
the good Prince, Titus Vefpqfianus in that point. 

Alfo, not to be paffionate for fmall detriments or 
offences, nor to be a reuenger of them, but in cafes of 
great iniurie, and fpecially of difhonors : and therein 
to be very flerne and vindicatiue, for that fauours of 
Princely magnanimitie : nor to feeke reuenge vpon 
bafe and obfcure perfons, ouer whom the conqueft is 
not glorious, nor the victorie honourable, which refpecl: 
moued our foueraign Lady (keeping alwaies the de- 
corum of a Princely perfon) at her firfl comming to 
the crowne, when a knight of this Realme, who had 
very infolently behaued himfelfe toward her when fhe 
was Lady Elizabeth, fell vpon his knee to her, and 
befought her pardon: fufpecting (as there was good 
caufe) that he mould haue bene fent to the Tower, fhe 
^aid vnto him mofl mildly : do you not know that we 
are defcended of the Lion, whofe nature is not to 
harme or pray vpon the moufe, or any other fuch fmall 
vermin ? 

And with thefe examples I thinke fufficient to leaue, 
geuing you information of this one point, that all your 
figures Poeticall or Rhethoricall, are but t obferuations 
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of flrangefpeeches, and fiich as without any arte at al 
we mould vfe, and commonly do, euen by very nature 
without difcipline. But more or lefle aptly and de- 
cently, or fcarcely, or aboundantly, or of this or that 
kind of figure, and one of vs more then another, accor- 
ding to the difpofition of our nature, conflitution of the 
heart, and facilitie of each mans vtterance : fo as we 
may conclude, that nature her felfe fuggefleth the figure 
in this or that forme : but arte aydeth the iudgement 
of his vfe and application, which geues me occafion 
finally and for a full conclufion to this whole treatife, 
to enforme you in the next chapter how art mould be 
vfed in all refpecSts, and fpecially in this behaife of 
language, and when the naturall is more commendable 
then the artificiall, and contrariwife. 

CHAP. XXV. 

That the good Poet or maker ought to diffemble his arte r 

and in what cafes the artificiall is more commended 

then the naturally and contrariwife. 

jNd now (mod excellent Queene) hauing 
largely faid of Poets and Poefie, and about 
what matters they be employed : then of 
all the commended fourmes of Poemes, 
thirdly of metrical! proportions, fuch as da 
appertains to our vulgar arte : and lafl of all fet forth 
the poeticall ornament confuting chiefly in the beautie 
and gallantnelTe of his language and flile, and fo haue 
apparelled him to our feeming, in all his gorgious 
habilliments, and pulling him firft from the carte to 
the fchoole, and from thence to the Court, and pre- 
ferred him to your Maiefties feruice, in that place of 
great honour and magnificence to geue enterteinment 
to Princes, Ladies of honour, Gentlewomen and Gen- 
tlemen, and by his many moodes of skill, to ferue the 
many humors of men thither haunting and reforting, 
fome by way of folace, fome of ferious aduife, and in 
matters afwell profitable as pleafant and honefl. Wee 
haue in our humble conceit fufficiently perfourmed 
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our promife or rather dutie to your Maieflie in the 
defcription of this arte, fo alwaies as we leaue him not 
vnfurnifht of one peece that befl befeemes that place 
of any other, and may feme as a principall good leffon 
for al good makers to beare continually in mjnd, in 
the vfage of this fcience : which is, that being now 
lately become a Courtier he fhew not himfelf a crafts- 
man, and merit to be difgraded, and with fcorne fent 
back againe to the fhop, or other place of his firfl 
facultie and calling, but that fo wifely and difcreetly 
he behaue himfelfe as he may worthily retaine the 
credit of his place, and profeflion of a very Courtier, 
which is in plaine termes, cunningly to be able to dif- 
femble. But (if it pleafe your Maieflie) may it not 
feeme inough for a Courtier to know how to weare a 
fether, and fet his cappe a flaunt, his chaine en echarpe, 
a ilraight buskin al ingleffe, a loofe alo Turquefque, the 
cape alia Spanio/a, the breech a la jFranfoi/e, and by 
twentie mauer of new fafhioned garments to difguife 
his body, and his face with as many countenances, 
whereof it feemes there be many that make a very 
arte, and fludie who can fhew himfelfe mod fine, I will 
not fay mofl foolifh and ridiculous ? or perhaps rather 
that he could diffemble his conceits as well as his 
countenances, fo as he neuer fpeake as he thinkes, or 
thinke as he fpeaks, and that in any matter of import- 
ance his words and his meaning very feldome meete : 
for fo as I remember it was concluded by vs fetting 
foorth the figure Allegoria, which therefore not imperti- 
nently we call the Courtier or figure of faire femblant, 
or is it not perchanc'e more requifite our courtly Poet 
do diffemble not onely his countenances and conceits, 
but alfo all his ordinary actions of behauiour, or the 
mofl part of them, whereby the better to winne his pur- 
pofes and good aduantages, as now and then to haue a 
iourney or fickneffe in his fleeue, thereby to fhake of 
other* importunities of greater confequence, as they 
vfe their pilgrimages in Fraunce, the Diet in Spaine, 
Jie baines in Italy ? and when a man is whole to faine 

u 
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himfelfe ficke to ftiunne the bufmeffe, in Court, to 
entertaine time and eafe at home, to falue offences 
without difcredite, to win purpofes by mediation in 
abfence, which their prefence would eyther impeach or 
ton greatly preferre, to harken after the popular 
opinions and fpeech, to entend to their more priuate 
folaces, to practize more deepely both at leafure and 
libertie, and when any publique affaire or other attempt 
and counfaile of theirs hath not receaued good fuc- 
ceffe, to auoid therby the Princes prefent reproofe, to 
coole their chollers by abfence, to winne remorfe by 
lamentable reports, and reconciliation by friends in- 
treatie. Finally by fequeflring themfelues for a .time 
fro the Court, to be able the freelier and cleerer to 
difcerne the factions and Hate of the Court and of al 
the world befides, no leffe then doth the looker on or 
beholder of a game better fee into all points of auaun- 
tage, then the player himfelfe ? and in diffembling of 
difeafes which I pray you ? for I haue obferued it m 
the Court of Fraunce, not a burning feuer or a plurifie 
or a palfie, or the hpdropick and fwelling gowte, or 
any other like difeafe, for if they be fuch as may be 
either eafily difcerned or quickly cured, they be ill to 
diffemble and doo halfe handfomly feme the turne. 

But it mufl be either a dry dropfie, or a megrim or 
letarge, or a fiflule in ano, or fome fuch other fecret 
difeafe, as the common conuerfant can hardly dif- 
couer, and the Phifition either not fpeedily heale, or 
not honeftly bewray? of which infirmities the fcofnng 
PqfquU wrote, Vlcus vefica renum dolor in pene /cirrus. 
Or as I haue feene in diliers places where many make 
themfelues hart whole, when in deede they are full 
ficke, bearing it floutly out to the hazard of their 
health, rather then they would ' be fufpected of any 
lothfome infirmity, which might inhibit them from the 
Princes prefence, or enterteinment of the ladies. Or 
as fome other do to beare a port of Hate and plentie 
when they haue neither penny nor poffeflion, that 
they may not feeme to droope, and be reiedled as 
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vnworthy or infufficient for the greater feruices, or to 
be pitied for their pouertie, which they hold for a 
marueilous difgrace, as did the poore Squire of Caf- 
tile, who had rather dine with a fheepes head at home 
and drinke a crufe of water to it, then to haue a good 
dinner giuen him by his friend who was nothing igno- 
rant of his pouertie. Or as others do to make wife 
they be poore whenthey be riche, to fliunne thereby 
the publicke charges and vocations, for men are not 
now a dayes (fpecially in Hates of Oligarchic as the 
moll in our age) called fomuch for their wifedome as 
for their wealth, alfo to auoyde enuie of neighbours 
or bountie in conuerfation, for whofoeuer is reputed 
rich* cannot without reproch, but be either a lender or 
a fpender. Or as others do to feeme very bufie when 
they haue nothing to doo, and yet will make them- 
felues fo occupied and ouerladen in the Princes affaires, 
as it is a great matter to haue a couple of wordes with 
them, when notwithftanding they lye fleeping on their 
beds all an after noone, or fit folemnly at cardes in their 
chambers, or enterteyning of the Dames, or laughing 
and gibing with their familiars foure houres by the 
clocke, whiles the poore futer defirous of his difpatch 
is aunfwered by fome Secretarie or page il fault 
attendre, Monfieur is difpatching the kings bufmeffe 
into Languedock, Prouence, Piemont, a common 
phrafe with the Secretaries of France. Or as I haue 
obferued in many of the Princes Courts of Ijalie, to 
feeme idle when they be earnefHy occupied and entend 
to nothing but mifchieuous practizes, and do bufily 
negotiat by coulor of otiation. Or as others of them 
that go ordinarily to Church and neuer pray to winne 
an opinion of holineffe : or pray flill apace, but neuer 
do good deede, and geue a begger a penny and fpend 
a pound on a harlot, to fpeake faire to a mans face, 
and foule behinde his backe, to fet him at his trencher 
and yet fit on his skirts for fo we vfe to fay by a fayned 
friend, then alfo to be rough and churlifh in fpeach 
and apparance, but inwardly affectionate and fauouring, 
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as I haue fene of the greateft podeflates and grauefl 
iudges and Prefidentes of Parliament in Fraunce. 

Thefe and manyfuch like difguifmgs do we find in 
mans behauiour, and fpecially in the Courtiers of for- 
raine Countreyes, where in my youth I was brought vp, 
and very well obferued trieir maner of life and conuer- 
fation, for of mine owne Countrey I haue not made fo 
great experience. Which parts, neuertheleffe, we allow 
not now in our Englifh maker, becaufe we haue geueri 
him the name of an honed man, and not of an hypo- 
crite : and therefore leauing thefe manner of diflimu- 
lations to all bafe-minded men, and of vile nature or 
miflerie, we doe allow our Courtly Poet to be a dif- 
fembler only in the fubtilties of his arte : that is, when 
he is mofl artificiall, fo to difguife and cloake it as it 
may not appeare, nor feeme to proceede from him by 
any fludie or trade of rules, but to be his naturall : 
nor fo euidently to be defcried, as euery ladde that 
reades him (hall fay he is a good fcholler, but will 
rather haue him to know his arte well, and little to- 
vfe it. 

And yet peraduenture in all points it may not be fa 
taken, but in fuch onely as may difcouer his groffenes 
or his ignorance by fome fchollerly affectation : which 
thing is very irkefome to all men of good trayning, and 
fpecially to Courtiers. And yet for all that our maker 
may not be in all cafes reflrayned, but that he may both 
vfe, and alfo manifeft his arte to his great praife, and 
need no more be afhamed thereof, than a (homaker ta 
haue made a cleanly fhoe, or a Carpenter to haue 
buylt a faire houfe. Therefore to difcuffe and make 
this point fomewhat cleerer, to weete, where arte ought 
to appeare, and where not, and when the naturall is 
more commendable than the artificiall in anyhumane 
action or workmanlhip, we wil examine it further by 
this diflinction. 

In fome cafes we fay arte is an ayde and coadiutor 
to nature, and a furtherer of her actions to good effec% 
or peraduenture a meane to fupply her wants, by ren* 
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forcing the caufes wherein fliee is impotent and defectiue, 
as doth the arte of phificke, by helping the natural! 
concoction, retention, diftnbution, expulfion, and other 
vertues, in a weake and vnhealthie bodie. Or as the 
good gardiner feafons his foyle by fundrie forts of com- 
•pofl : as mucke or marie, clay or fande, and many 
times by bloud, or lees of oyle or wine, or flale, or 
perchaunce with more coftly drugs : and waters his 
plants, and weedes his herbes or floures, and prunes 
his branches, and vnleaues his boughes to let in the 
funne J and twentie other waies cherifheth them, and 
cureth their infirmities, and fo makes that neuer, or 
very feldome any of them mifcarry, but bring foorth their 
flours and fruites in feafon. And in both thefe cafes 
it is no fnial praife for the Phifition and Gardiner to 
be called good and cunning artificers. 

In another refpect arte is not only an aide and coad- 
iutor to nature in all her adlions, but analterer N of them, 
and in fome fort a furmounter of her skill,, fo as by 
meanes of it her owne effects fhall appeare more 
beautifull or ftraunge and miraculous, as in both cafes 
before remembred. The Phifition by the cordials hee 
•will geue his patient, fhall be able not onely to reflore 
the decayed fpirites of man, and render him health, 
but alfo to prolong the terme of his life many yeares 
ouer and aboue the flint of his firft and natural! con- 
stitution. And the Gardiner by his arte will not onely 
make an herbe, or flowr, or fruite, come forth in his 
feafon without impediment, but alfo will embellifh the 
fame in vertue, fhape, odour and tafle, that nature of 
her felfe woulde neuer haue done : as to make fingle 
gillifloure, or marigold, or daifie, double * and the white 
* rofe, redde, yellow, or carnation, a bitter mellon fweete, 
a fweete apple, foure, a plumme or cherrie without a 
ilone, a peare wijtbout core or kernell, a goord or cou- 
cumber like to a home, or any other figure he will : 
any of which things nature could not doe without mans 
help and arte. Thefe adlions alfo are mod Angular, 
when they be moft artificial!. 
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In another refpect, we fay arte is neither an aider 
nor a furmounter, but onely a bare immitatour of na- 
tures works, following and counterfeiting her actions 
and effects, as the Marmefot doth many countenances 
and geflures of man, of which forte are the artes of 
painting and keruing, whereof one represents the na- 
turall by light colour and fliadow in the fuperficiall or 
flat, the other in a body maflife expreffing the full and 
emptie, euen, extant, rabbated, hollow, or whatfoeuer 
other figure and paflion of quantitie. So alfo the Al- 
chimifl counterfeits gold, filuer, and all other mettals, 
the Lapidarie pearles and pretious Hones by glaffe 
and other fubllances falfified, and fophiflicate by arte. 
Thefe men alfo be praifed for their craft, and their 
credit is nothing empayred, to fay that their conclu- 
fions and effects are very artificiall. Finally in another 
refpect arte is as it were an encountrer and contrary 
to nature; producing effects neither like to hers, nor by 
participation with her operations, nor by imitation of 
her paternes, but makes things and produceth effects 
altogether flrange and diuerfe, and of fuch forme and 
qualitie (nature alwaies fupplying fluffe) as me neuer 
would nor could haue done of her felfe, as the carpenter 
that builds a houfe, the ioyner that makes a" table or a 
bedflead, the tailor a garment, the Smith a locke or a 
key, and a number of like, in which cafe the workman 
gaineth reputation by his aite, and praife when it is 
bed expreffed and mofl apparant, and mofl fludioufly. 
Man alfo in all his actions that be not altogether na- 
turall, but are gotten by fludy and difcipline or exer- 
cife, as to daunce by meafures, to fing by note, to play 
'on the lute, and fuch like, it is a praife to be faid an 
artificiall dauncer, finger, and player on inflruments, 
becaufe they be not exactly knowne or done, but by 
rules and precepts or teaching of fchoolemaflers. But 
in fuch actions as be fo naturall and proper to man, 
as he may become excellent therein without any arte 
or imitation at all, (cuflome and exercife excepted, 
which are requifite to euery action not numbred 
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among the vitall or animal) and wherein nature mould 
feeme to do amiffe, and man fuffer reproch to be found 
deflitute of them: in thofe to mew himfelfe rather 
artificiall then naturall, were no lefle to be laughed at, 
then for one that can fee well inough, to vfe a paire of 
fpectacles, or not to heare but by a trunke put to his 
eare, nor feele without a paire of.ennealed glooues, 
which things in deede helpe an infirme fence, but 
annpy the perfit, and therefore (hewing a difabilitie 
naturall mooue rather to fcorne then commendation, 
and to pitie fooner then to prayfe. But what elfe is 
language and vtterance, and difcourfe and perfuafion, 
and argument in man, then the vertues of a well con- 
flitute body and minde, little lefTe naturall then his 
very fenfuall actions/ fauing that the one is perfited by 
nature at once, the other not without exercife and 
iteration ? Peraduenture alfo it wilbe granted that a 
man fees better and difcernes more brimly his collours, 
and heares and feeles more, exactly by vfe and often 
hearing and feeling and feing, and though it be better 
to fee with fpeclacles then not to fee at all, yet is their 
praife not egall nor in any mans iudgement comparable : 
no more is that which a Poet makes by arte and pre- 
cepts rather then by naturall inftinct : . and that which 
he doth by long meditation rather then by a fuddaine 
infpiration, or with great pleafure and facillitie then 
hardly (and as they are woont to fay) in fpite of Nature 
or Minerua, then which nothing can be more irkfome 
or ridiculous. 

And yet I am not ignorant that there be artes and 
methodes both to fpeake and to perfwade and alfo to 
difpute, and by which the naturall is in fome forte re- 
lieued, as th'eye by his fpectacle, I fay relieued in his 
imperfection, but not made more perfit then the 
naturall, in which refpect I call thofe artes of Gram- 
mer, Zogicke, and Rhetorick not bare imitations, as 
the painter or keruers craft and worke in a forraine 
fubiect viz. a liuely purtraite in his table of wood, but 
by long and fludious obferuation rather a repetition or 
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rerninifcens naturall, reduced into perfection, and 
made prompt by vfe and exercife. And fo whatfo- 
euer a mans fpeakes or perfwades he doth it not by 
imitation artificially, but by obferuation naturally 
(though one follow another) becaufe it is both the 
feme and the like that nature doth fuggeft : but if a 
popingay fpeake, fhe doth it by imitation of mans 
voyce artificially and not naturally being the like, 
but not the fame that nature doth fuggefl to man. 
But now becaufe our maker or Poet is to play many 
parts and not one alone, as firfl to deuife his plat or 
fubiect, then to falhion his poeme, thirdly to vfe his 
metricall proportions, and laft of all* to vtter with 
pleafure and delight, which relies in his maner of 
language and flile as hath bene laid, whereof the 
many moodes and llraunge phrafes are called figures, 
it is not altogether with him as with the crafts man, 
nor altogether otherwile then with the crafts man, for 
in that he vfeth his metricall proportions by appointed 
and harmonicall meafures and diHaunces, he is 
like the Carpenter or Ioyner, for borrowing their 
tymber and ftufife of nature, they appoint and order 
it by art otherwife then nature would doe, and worke 
effects in apparance contrary to hers. Alfo in that 
which the Poet fpeakes or reports of another mans 
tale or doings, as Homer of Prixxmus or VUffes, 
he is as the painter or keruer that worke by imita- 
tion and reprefentation in a forrein fubiedl, in that 
he fpeakes figuratiuely, or argues fubtillie, or perfwades 
copioully and vehemently, he doth as the cunning gar- 
diner that vfing nature as a coadiutor, furders her con- 
clufions and many times makes her effectes more abfo- 
/fute and llraunge. But for that in our maker or Poet, 
'A&hich relies onely in deuife and iflues from an excel- 
lent lharpe and quick inuention, holpen by a cleare 
and bright phantafie and imagination, he is not as the 
painter to counterfaite the naturall by the like effects 
and not the fame, nor as the gardiner aiding nature to 
worke both the fame and the like, nor as the Carpen- 
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ter to worke effectes vtterly vnlike, but even as nature 
her felfe working by her owne peculiar vertue and pro- 
per inflindl and not by example or meditation or exer- 
cife as all other artificers do, is then mofl admired 
when he is mofl naturall and leafl artificiall. And in 
the feates of his language an4 vtterance, becaufe they 
hold afwell of nature to be fuggefled and vttered 
as by arte to be polifhed and reformed. Therefore 
(hall our Poet receaue prayfe for both, but more by 
knowing of his arte then by vnfeafonable vfing it, and 
be more cdmmended for luV naturall eloquence then 
for his artificiall, and more for his artificiall well dif- 
embled, then for the fame ouermuch affected and 
groffely or vndifcretly bewrayed, as many makers and 
Oratours do. 



The Conclufion. 




Nd with this (my mofl gratious foue- 
raigne Lady)* I make an end, 
humbly befeeching your pardon, 
in that I haue prefumed to hold 
your eares fo long annoyed with a 
tedious trifle, fo as vnleffe it pro- 
ceede more of your owne Prince- 
ly and naturall manfuetude then 
of my merite, I feare greatly leafl you may thinck of 
me as the Philofopher Plato did of Aniceris an in- 
habitant of the Citie Cirene, who being in troth a very 
acliue and artificiall man in driuing of a Princes Char- 
riot or Coche (as your Maieflie might be) and knowing 
it himfejfe well enough, comming one day into Platos 
fchoole, and hauing heard him largely difpute in mat- 
ters Philofophicall, I pray you (quoth he) geue me 
leaue alfo to fay fomewhat of myne arte, and in deede 
{hewed fo many trickes of his cunning how to lanche 
forth and flay, and chaunge pace, and turne and winde 
his Coche, this way and that way,, vphill downe hill, 
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and alfo in euen or rough ground, that he made the 
whole affemblie wonder at him. Quoth Plato being a 
graue perfonage, verely in myne opinion this man 
mould be vtterly vnfit for any feruice of greater import- 
ance then to driue a Coche. It is a great pitie that fo 
prettie a fellow, had not occupied his braynes in ftudies 
of more confequence. Now I pray God it be not 
thought fo of me in defcribing the toyes of this our vul- 
gar art. But when J confider how euery thing hath 
his edimation by opportunitie, and that it was but the 
fludie of my yonger yeares in which vanitie rajgned. 
Alfo that I write to the pleafure of a Lady and a moll 
gratious Queene, and neither to Priefles nor to Pro- 
phetes or Philofophers. Befides finding by experience, 
that many times idleneffe is leffe harmefull then vnpro- 
fitable occupation, dayly feeing how thefe great afpiring 
mynds and ambitious heads of the world ferioufly 
fearching to deale in matters of flate, be often times fo 
bufie and earned that they were better be vnoccupied, 
and peraduenture altogether idle, I prefume fo much 
vpon your Maiefties mod milde and gracious iudge- 
ment howfoeuer you conceiue of myne abilitie to any 
better or greater feruice, that yet in this attempt ye 
wil allow of my loyall and good intent alwayes endeu- 
ouring to do your Maiedie the bed and greated of 
thofe feruices I can. 
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